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‘NATOMA’ ENDORSED 
BY NEW YORK FOR 
IT'S MUSIC, ALONE 


Victor Herbert Triumphs Over In- 
artistic and Undramatic Libretto 
—Splendid Audience at Metro- 
politan Gives New American 
Opera Memorable Reception— 
Garden, McCormack, Grenville 
and Sammarco Make Much of 
Their Parts 


Philadelphians having had first say con- 
cerning its musical and dramatic worth, 
Victor Herbert’s long-awaited American 
grand opera, “Natoma,” went before the 
high tribunal of a Metropolitan Opera 
House audience in New York on Tuesday 
evening, and was granted a verdict which, 
if not overwhelmin-* so, was, neverthe- 
less, in its favor. Long before the open- 
ing hour the last seat in the house had 
been disposed of. The boxes of the grand 
tier were draped with national colors as 
they had been for the two other premicres 
this season, and the foyer was decorated 
with greens. Programs with special covers 
once more served to impart an atmosphere 
As 
for the audience, it was of unexampled 
pbrilliancy. 
‘The opera had not proceeded far before 
there were outbursts of applause which 
were, however, promptly hissed down. 


Mary Garden was given a warm reception 
when she: first appeared and another out- 
break followed her delivery of Natoma’s 
narrative. Then the audience quieted until 
Mr. Sammarco had sung the love song— 
the most long-breathed melody of the 
whole act—when there came another vol- 
ley. At the fall of the curtain there was 
applause which, if not of the most vocifer- 
ous, was sufficient to bring the singers be- 
fore the curtain nine times. It was evi- 
dent that every one wanted Mr. Herbert 
to show himself, but the curtain was finally 
lowered without his having appeared. 

It was not long after it started that it 
became plain that the second act had 
“caught on.” The brilliant colors, the life 
and bustle provided an element of strik- 
ing contrast to the rather slowly moving 
first act. There was a positive uproar after 
Mr. Crabbé’s song—with chorus—“*Vaque- 
ros, devil may care,” a tuneful number in 
Mr. Herbert’s most apporved comic opera 
style. Despite the desperate efforts of the 
singers and of Mr. Campanini to the con- 
trary the house held up the proceeuings 
until it had been repeated. The succeed- 
ing minuet and habanera pleased, and so 
did Mr. McCormack’s air glorifying Co- 
lumbus. The climax, however, was 
reached in the weirdly effective “Dagger 
dance,” performed with gripping dramatic 
force by Miss Garden and Frank Preisch. 
There was a veritable storm of enthusiasm 
when the act ended. ‘Lhis time Miss Gar- 
den rushed out and soon returned bringing 
to the stage Mr. Herbert and Joseph Red- 
ding, the librettist, while the audience 
cheered. Again and again they were re- 
called, and with them presently appeared 
Mr. Campanini, Mr. Dippel, Franz Almanz, 
the stage director and also the chorus- 
master. Wreaths and bouquets of all sizes 
were showered upon them. 

The last act was well received, especially 
the splendid orchestral introduction. The 
English enunciation of all save the foreign 
artists who were often manifestly embar- 
rassed by their brief acquaintance with the 
language was surprisingly good, and neces- 
sitated no undue strain to catch every 
few words. The chorus, however, was less 
haopy in this matter. 

Marv Garden has done few things better 
than Natoma. It seemed difficult to be- 
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VICTOR HERBERT. 


American composer, who, in “Natoma,” has demonstrated that he 


can write music 


of serious opera with as much skill as operetta—His success lends substance to 
the hope of a future American school of Grand Opera. 





lieve that this was the same artist who 
had succeeded in portraying such antipodal 
personages as Louise, Mélisande and Thais. 
At her hands the Indian maid became a 
living, breathing personage—not the stoical 
Indian of fact, but nevertheless human—in 
striking contrast to the other lay figures 
of the piece. There was a sort of tiger- 
like ferocity in her silent determination to 
thwart the purposes of Barbara’s abduct- 
ors, which reached a blood-curdling climax 
in the “dagger dance.” In the last scene, 
too, her action was convincing and im- 
pressive. Lillian Grenville was very charm- 
ing to hear and to look upon in the color- 
role of Barbara. She sang charm- 
ingly, with the possible exception of a 
few troublesome high notes. John McCor- 
mack, as Paul Merril, delivered the music 
with sweetness and purity of tone and with 
as much fervor as the wretched text he 
is called upon to sing permitted. Mario 
Sammarco made the most of his small part. 
His English was pleasing, and after the 
love song in the first act the audience tried 
hard to obtain a repetition, for he sang it 
with all his wonted polish and beauty. 

The libretto of Joseph Redding should 
go down into operatic history as one of 
the most futile, fatuous, halting, impotent, 
inane and puerile ever written. Its dra- 
matic development is totally wanting in 
sense and logic, its situations have been 
worn threadbare by convention, its charac- 
ters are sawdust-stuffed marionettes and 
its verbiage, cheap colloquialism or jingling 
balderdash. 

With so tremendous a handicap, it is sur- 
prising that Mr. Herbert’s music should 
reveal the excellences it does. His score 
is modern in harmony and _ orchestra- 
tion. and in the latter respect  par- 
ticularly he reveals an independence and 
an individuality quite surprising at this 


less 


date. There are fascinating and even bi- 
zarre effects of instrumental color through- 
out. On the whole there is not, perhaps, 
as much fluent melody as some persons 
may have expected, but the genuine mu- 
sicianship of the entire score is unmis- 
takable. 


Comments of the New York Critics 


The orchestration is brilliant, varied and inter- 
esting throughout the opera. The shifting tints 
of the musical pallette, ranging from the five- 
tone scales of the Indian music to the most acrid 
dissonances of augmented triads and other inven- 
tions of the realists, are fitted to instrumental 
revelation with masterly skill. On the whole then 
the opera contains much which should encourage 
Mr. Herbert to try again and which should bespeak 
for him serious consideration from impresarios.— 
W. J. Henderson in The Sun. 

Mr. Puccini’s opera, “The Girl of the Golden 
West,” has obviously owed a large part of its 
success not to his music, but to the striking and 
powerfully melodramatic libretto provided for 
it from Mr. Belasco’s play. The reverse is true 
of this newest American opera. The degree of 
success that is destined for “Natoma” will be due 
chiefly to Mr. Herbert’s music and will be in spite 
of its libretto. This is an amateurish production, 
both in style and diction, and also in its con 
struction.—Richard Aldrich in The Times. 

Mr. Herbert has succeeded better than we 
could have wished at times in divorcing himself 
from himself. He is not the care-free, happy 
melodist that he used to be in his best operettas, 
but an opera maker of the modern type who re- 
lies upon its orchestra: upon themes harmonized 
and orchestrated to give color, life and meaning 
to persons and situations not deserving of so much 
painstaking skill and so much learned craftsman 
ship.—H. E. Krehbiel in The 7ribundé. 

“Natoma” is unfortunate in that the burden 
rests too heavily upon the composer through the 
weakness of the libretto, which is of markedly 
inferior literary quality. It is so faultily con- 
structed as to eliminate dramatic oossibilities 
Some of the so-called lyrics are mere Broadway 
musical comedy jingles and decidedly out of 
place in serious opera. But even with this handi 
cap Herbert has written much music that is gen 
uinely colorful, and though its continuity is 
often interrupted, causing an undesirable episodic 
effect, it has a deal of merit arising from origi 
nality and spontaneity.—Pierre V. Key in 


The World. 
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HAMMERSTEIN WILL 
INVADE PARIS NEXT 


Then He’ll Return to New York— 
Twelve New Operas for 
London 


When Oscar Hammerstein has finished 
showing London “what real opera is” he 
intends to do Paris the same favor and 
will then return to New York to renew 
the process in this city interrupted by the 
ten years of exile called for in his con- 
tract with the directors of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. Mr. Hammerstein said 
as much in an interview a few days ago in 
his office in New York. 

“I have given opera in New York and 
have shown the public what real opera is. 


\s a result the people of this city are get- 
ting better opera than they ever had before. 
In November I shall give opera in London 
and it will be better than the English have 
ever had. 

“IT will then proceed to Paris and give 
the French better opera than they have 
ever experienced. Maybe I will build an 
opera house in Paris, and maybe not, but I 
will give opera in that city. Then I will 
come back to New York and give opera to 
our people again at the Manhattan Opera 
House. I have the operas, the singers and 
the money to do all this. I have twenty- 
two of the greatest singers in the world 
under contract. I have completed my 
French ensemble. I have all of the Italian 
singers that I expect to need, save three or 
four, and I am daily expecting to hear 
that they have signed with me. I also have 
under contract several noted Spanish sing- 
ers and may engage more. 

_“Who are these people? 
tion a name. I[ discovered them all my- 
self, just as'I discover everything that I do. 
I don’t wait for other people to make dis- 
coveries for me. I do my own discovering. 
When I went searching for my singers | 
made up my mind that not one person 
would get a contract out of me who had 
ever sung in Covent Garden or anywhere 
in London. Not one of my twenty-two has 
been guilty of this offense. Yet they are, 
in my opinion, the world’s greatest singers. 
Every one is a star and every one is my 
own discovery. 
_“And they do not think I have any one. 
[hat is the way I work, you see. I do not 
tell them what I have in my hand, and 
when they find it out they are always 
greatly surprised. It was the same here in 
New York, you recall. They said I 
wouldn’t build, but I did build. They then 
said I wouldn’t give opera, but I did give 
opera. 

“The great cities have never heard my 


singers. Wait until they hear them. There 
will be some stunning surprises. And 
operas! I have twelve new ones. I sup- 


pose they will be surprised to hear that. 

_ “Speaking of operas, here is this produc- 
tion of ‘Natoma.’ Do you know where the 
Metropolitan people got this opera? They 
got it from me. I threw it in with the 
other things I gave them when I quit opera 
at the Manhattan. I discovered it, just as 
I have discovered my new singers and 
these twelve new operas I mean to produce 
in London. 

“Six months ago I was a joke in London; 
now they are beginning to take me seri- 
ously.” 


Rudolph Ganz to Tour America 


Cuicaco, Feb. 27.—Charles L. Wagner 
announces Rudolph Ganz, the Swiss pian- 
ist, for a return tour of thirty engagements 
in America and has already booked for 
opening dates with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra in Boston. 


,Weingartner May Go to Hamburg 


A cablegram from Berlin brings the re- 
port that Felix Weingartner, the retiring 
director of the Vienna Court Opera, has 
been appointed musical director of the 
Hamburg Municipal Opera. 
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MASTER OF PAINTING AND OF SONG 





Principal Parts . 





Romance in Career of Mario Guardabassi, Who First Achieved 
Success as Painter, Then as Baritone and Now as Tenor—A 
Romance in Which Hard Luck and Hard Work Play 








HILADELPHIA, Feb. 27.—There is 
more or less of romance attached to 
the grand opera star and in most cases it 
is not an illusion created by the earnest 
and energetic press agent, but is a plain 
story of human interest colored by the 
atmosphere of the stage. To the artist the 
road to success contains more of hard- 
ships and work than of places where the 
going is easy. 
This fact was firmly impressed upon the 





Mario Guardabassi, of the Chicago-Phila- 
delphia Opera Company as “Romeo” 


correspondent of Musicat AMERICA during 
an hour’s chat with Mario Guardabassi, 
tenor of the Philadelphia-Chicago Opera 
company. The writer found Signor Guar- 
dabassi in his apartments in the Majestic 
Hotel one afternoon last week, seated at 
a piano, on the keyboard of which was 
perched his inseparable companion, “Didi,” 
a dog of nondescript breed but which pos- 
sesses almost every accomplishment but 
that of singing grand opera. Scattered 
about the apartment were various evidences 
of Guardabassi’s two professions, for the 
Signor is not only a splendid musician but 
also an accomplished painter. In fact, he 
was a creator on canvas before he ever 
thought of singing in grand opera and it 
was this talent that brought him to Amer- 
ica and led him into the realms of song. 
On the piano, the mantel, the center table 
and other convenient places stood orig- 
inals and copies of his works with the 
brush and pencil, while several trunks, 
chairs and couches were burdened with 
costumes, wigs and other essentials to his 
operatic work. 

Signor Guardabassi has the knack of 
making his visitor feel very welcome. He 
is a tall man—you might say of heroic 
height. Once he was very slim, but not so 
now. He has broad shoulders, a well-de- 
veloped chest, a wealth of brown hair and 
the characteristic Italian mustache. He 
is genuinely handsome of face and boasts 
a physique that should make him a stage 
favorite even without the added attraction 
of a beautiful voice. He is quick to smile, 
but his countenance in repose betokens a 
man of rare artistic qualities, while his 
gestures and manner of speaking denote 
an extremely “high-strung” temperament. 
His shining virtue is modesty. He will 
talk about himself, it is true, but it is out 
of the fullness of his heart that he speaks 
of his career, his hopes and his ambitions. 

Guardabassi has not always been a tenor. 
He began as did the famous Jean de 
Reszke, by singing baritone roles, and when 
Campanari and others told him, “Sure, 
sure, you are a tenor,” he decided to sat- 
isfy himself that such was the fact. So 
he went to Paris and saw de Reszke, who 


confirmed the opinion of the others. To 
the noted Polish tenor is due the credit 
of transforming Guardabassi from a bar- 
itone, who sang minor roles, to a tenor of 
the first rank. 

Eighteen years ago Guardabassi, then 
about seventeen years old, came from his 
native Italy to this country with a por- 
trait of Pope Leo, which he had painted 
and which he exhibited at the World’s Fair 
in Chicago, with a number of other paint- 
ings. While in Chicago Guardabassi met 
Mme. Melba, the two de Reszkes, Plangon 
and a number of other operatic celebrities. 
Mme. Melba commissioned him to paint 
her portrait and during the sitting she 
learned that the young artist had a voice. 

He was advised by the diva to take up 
singing, but at that time, although he 
loved music, he was wrapped up in his 
painting and did not immediately act upon 
the suggestion. He came to Philadelphia 
and exhibited his pictures in the Haseltine 
galleries. One night the Haseltine build- 
ing was destroyed by fire and he lost every 
canvas he had here. As if that misfortune 
was not sufficient, the building in Rome in 
which prints of his portrait of the Pope 
were being made also was burned, destroy- 
ing all the plates. 

With genuine pluck Guardabassi went, 
undaunted, to Pittsburgh, where he re- 
sumed his painting and incidentally did 





Portrait of Jean de Reszke’s Son Painted 
by Guardabassi 


some singing. It was there that Campanari 
told him he was a tenor. He returned to 
Italy and one of the masters there, dis- 
agreeing with Campanari, insisted that he 
was a baritone. After two years of in- 
struction Guardabassi obtained an engage- 
ment with the Metropolitan Opera com- 
pany and made his début in New York in 
the role of Silvio, in “Pagliacci,” with Sem- 
b-ich, Caruso and Scotti. 

“But I was not satisfied,” said Guarda- 
bassi. “I was striving to make the big 
tone and it hurt me. I was singing small 
baritone parts when I aspired to the prin- 
cipal roles and I felt that if I was a tenor 
I could realize my ambition. So I returned 
to Europe and sought out Jean de Reszke. 

30th he and Mme. de Reszke convinced me 
that I had been on the wrong track. After 
four years of the most heart-breaking 
work I was pronounced ready to sing the 
big tenor roles and I have been doing so 
ever since.” 

Guardabassi is a student. He is sin- 
cere in his work and the critics have been 
unanimous in pronouncing him a proficient 
and finished artist. 

“It was a great struggle,” he said. his 
eves growing sad with the remembrance. 
“I was not sure of myself. I hoped I was 
a tenor when they told me so. Then, often 
wearied and discouraged by what seemed 
to me endless and vain effort, I would re- 





Mario Guardabassi, Tenor (on the Right), Going Over an Opera Score with Con- 
ductor Parelli, of the Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Company 


turn to my pictures. I never lost my love 
for painting and as I drew on the canvas 
the creatures of my imagination I became 
calm and happy again and resumed my 
singing with a stronger heart and a re- 
newed determination to overcome all ob- 
stacles. You may, perhaps, imagine my 
happiness when I found that I had suc- 
ceeded. I sing many roles, but I never 
feel so inspired as in the part of Don José, 


in “Carmen.” That is a human character. 
It is a man and his experience is one 
which may be that of any man in real life 
whose blood is red and whose heart is 
human. I love the part and I feel that I 
am at my best in it, though my tempera- 
ment and my desire to realize only the best 
in my art spur me on to my utmost ef- 


fort in every role I sing.” 
J. S. McGiynn. 





“Rosenkavalier” Production at Metropol- 
itan in Doubt 


It is not at all certain that Richard 
Strauss’s new comic opera, “Der Rosen- 
kavalier,” will be given at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House next season. Director 
Gatti-Casazza says that, even if the suc- 
cess of the opera is taken for granted, 
it will be necessary to obtain some rea- 
sonable agreement with its publishers such 
as would tend to assure a profit and would 
not bind the Metropolitan management to 
impossible conditions. 





Toscanini Made Chevalier of Legion of 
Honor 


Paris, Feb. 25.—Arturo Toscanini, mu- 
sical director of the Metropolitan Opera 
House of New York, has been awarded 
the cross of Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor in recognition of his talents as a 
musician. Toscanini led the orchestra here 
last Spring during the engagement of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company at the Chate- 
let Théatre. 





“Natoma” Kiss Just an Imitation 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 25.—That_ long- 
drawn-out, soulful kiss, which is_ the 
climax of the love scene of “Natoma” and 
which has created a good deal of com- 
ment, is no kiss at all according to Lillian 
Grenville, who participates in it with the 
tenor, John McCormack. It is just a 
stage kiss, Miss Grenville asserts, and the 
two merely go through the motions. Other- 
wise they would spoil their make-up. The 
nonsensical story that ..rs. McCormack’s 
recent departure for London had some- 
thing to do with resentment of the love 
scene in question has given much false 
publicity to the kiss. 


Eleanor Spencer | to Return 





There is a possibility that Eleanor Spen- 
cer, the American fianist who has been 
playing abroad with brilliant success in 
the last two years, may appear in concert 
in New York before the season’s end. 
Miss Spencer, who was known in this 
country as a child prodigy, has been study- 
ing the last five years with Leschetizky in 
Vienna. She made her début two years 
ago in Bechstein Hall. London. 


’” 


Charpentier Completes Sequel to “Louise 
Paris, Feb. 25 Gus stave Charpentier’s 
sequel to his opera, “Louise,” upon which 
he has worked for so many years, is at 
last completed. The time and place of its 
first production have not been announced. 
Humble life is depicted in the new opera, 
as it was in “Louise.” The scenes are laid 
in a laundry, a tavern and the Miseria 
Palace, and a strike figures in the action. 


LOS ANGELES FIFTH 
IN MUSIC PATRONAGE 


Manager L. E. Behymer Estimates 
That 200,000 a Year 
Hear Concerts 

Los ANGELEs, CAL., Feb. 20.—According 
to figures furnished by L. E. Behymer, the 
leading manager of musical attractions in 
the West, Los Angeles ranks fifth in the 
country in the number of great artists it 
hears, and easily is first among Western 
cities in that respect. 

The principal musical events offered in 
this city are given in “The” Auditorium, 
Simpson Auditorium and the Gamut Club 
Auditorium—you see this city runs to 
“auditoriums.”. The former has a capacity 
of 3,000 when crowded, and there are sev- 
eral artists which can do that by the mere 
announcement of their concerts. Tet- 
razzini, a newcomer to Los Angeles, did 
it three times in a rainy week. Then the 
Symphony concerts are given there and 
that means a half dozen near capacity 
houses. The attendance at this house on 
musical affairs probably is 60,000 a year. 

Simpson Auditorium has housed more 
great artists than any other house in the 
West. Originally a Methodist church, 
named for a bishop, it fell from grace until 
rescued by art. It seats about.1,500 and 
about 60,000 more hear good music there 
in the course of a season. 

The Gamut Club is smaller, yet it is 
better suited to chamber music and con- 
certs of moderate attendance. It is be 
coming more and more popular and about 
30,000 attend concerts there. Occasionally 
there is a bie concert at the Shrine “Audi 
torium,” which succeeds Hazard Pavilion 
as the Los Angeles “concert barn,” and 
with other concert halls, like the Blanch 
ard Hall (thank goodness it isn’t an “audi 
torivm”) and the beautiful little Symphony 
Hall in the same building, the total of at 
tendants on the best class of musical affairs 
in Los Angeles during a season will ap 
proximate 200,000, and these are conserva 
tive hgures. 

This is hardly to be wondered at, when 
the theatrical attendance in this town has 
been estimated at twenty millions. There 
are twenty-four first, second and third class 
theaters and ninety-five picture shows to 
make up this total. W. F. G. 
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“ NATOMA” RICH IN GOOD MUSIC 
SET TO COMMONPLACE LIBRETTO ~~ 
IS THE PHILADELPHIA VERDICT 


Wor'd Premiere of Victor Herbert’s American Grand Opera Sets the 
Quaker City Agog—Every Indication of Success in Way the 
Audience Received It—The Score Replete with Charming Melody, 
The Orchestration and Most of the Vocal Writing Being on Tiue 
“Grand Opera”? Plane—Mary Garden’s Superb Portrayal of the 
Indian Maid and the Admirable Work of Grenville, McCormack, 
Sammarco and Others of the Cast—Enunciation of English Not 
Always Clear—Ovation for Herbert 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 27.—We have 

heard “Natoma,” and we have found 
much in it to admire, much to praise most 
heartily, and much to make us—some of us, 


at least—predict that it will be a success, 
and success with a big “S,” too. By “we” 
is meant not only the operagoers and music- 


Golden West,” while it mav have been quite 
as important in a musical way, had less 
to make it notable and interesting in its 
appeal to native spirit and pride. The 
story of “The Girl” was by an American, 
but both librettist and composer were of 
another nation, and the members of the 
original cast foreigners, singing in a for- 





Lillian Grenville as “Barbara” and John McCormack as “Lieut. Paul Merrill,” in 
“Natoma” 


lovers of Philadelphia in large numbers, 
but many others—musicians, crities, com- 
posers, artists—from oyt of town, includ- 
ing a number of musical, artistic and man- 
agerial luminaries from New York, who 
helped to make up an audience as large as 
our Metropolitan Opera House could con- 
veniently hold last Saturday evening, when 
the Victor Herbert grand opera had its first 
presentation on any stage. It was, in very 
truth, one of the “large and brilliant’ 
audiences that the newspaper writers love 
to tell about, and even that glowing, if 
rather conventional, term by no means ade- 
quately describes the multitude of persons, 
all in their best bib and tucker, and over- 
flowing with expectation of what promised 
to be one of the most notable occasions 
in the history of American music. It was 
such a crowd as that which thronged the 
place on two memorable occasions when 
our new home of grand opera was known 
by the appropirate name of “The Phila- 
delphia Opera House” and the venturesome 
Mr. Hammerstein was at the helm—the 
sensational first performances of “Salomé” 
and “Elektra”—and it was a treat once 
more to see every seat occupied and a 
double row of standees back of the brass 
railing, and to feel that, after the apathy 


of the last few weeks; there was at last 
a revival of gentiine enthusiasm. 

jut there was, to be sure, every call 
and excuse for enthusiasm. Was there 


not being produced a grand opera by an 
American composer and an American lib- 
rettist, with several Americans in leading 
roles—and in our own language? Even 
the premiére of Puccini’s “Girl of the 


eign tongue, while here, in “Natoma,” we 
had the real American ~roduct—and there- 
in was the esrecial feature of the presenta- 
tion. “Grand opera in English” at last, 
on a “grand” scale—not for the first time, 
if one is to be exact, but certainly for the 
first time in so distinctive a manner and 
on so pretentious and artistic a_ scale. 
Therefore, the event may be considered as 
epoch-making, and all those who had the 
good fortune to be present doubtless will 
in future years be glad and proud to say so 

The excitement of a “first night” natur- 
ally was felt on all sides. Back of the 
scenes members of the company, the prin- 
cipals of the cast, chorus people, stage 
hands were on the qui vive, all feeling a 
sense of responsibilitv. Victor Herbert, 
crucial as was the night in his career, re- 
mained calm and collected, a heroic cap- 
tain in a worthy cause, confident in the 
assurance that he had done and was doing 
all in his power to win a memorable bat- 
tle: Conductor Campanini, a commander 
summoning his forces to the fray, showed 
something of the temnerament and charac- 
teristic excitability of his nation, but shared 
Mr. Herbert’s spirit of optimism, and there 
was, in spite of all that hung in the bal- 
ance, the feeling that the fates were going 
to be kind, and that the big audience rap 
idly filling the seats out “in front” was go- 
ing to like it all and shout the “Bravos” 
of approval and success. 

At the dress rehearsal on Thursday after- 
noon Mary Garden, even in her street cos- 
tume, a black velvet walking skirt and 
white shirt waist, had shown that, as Na- 
toma, she alone was likely to be enough 























Mary Garden as “Natoma” and Lillian Grenville as “Barbara”—‘“Natoma” Tells of 


Her Devotion to 


to give the opera a good start on the right 
track, for, even without her makeup, Mary 




















Frank Preisch as “Jose Castro,” the half- 
breed, in “Natoma” 


had once more revealed her remarkable 
talent as an actress, especially in her ability 
to differentiate and be whatever character 


“Barbara” 


she is supposed to be, and there was no 
doubt that she would be a real Indian, 
free from all suggestion of Thais, Méli- 
sande, Louise or any other of her gallery 
of wonderfully individualized characters. 
At a dress rehearsal everybody on the stage 
is supposed to appear as on the night of 
the performance, and Miss Garden was the 
only one who did not conform to this rule 


at the Metropolitan last Thursday. Mary, 
be it known, is the “big star’—one may 
now say “the big squaw’’—of the com- 


pany, or the camp, and has a way of doing 
about as she pleases. It was not altogether 
her fault, however, that she was refractory 


on Thursday, for when the Natoma wig 
came over from New York at the last 
minute it was curly! Imagine an Indian 
maiden with curly hair. “I won't wear 
it!” declared Miss Garden. “Why, the 
idea! I'd look like Topsy or an old col- 


(at least, what she said was 


ored mammy” 
“and I'll never 


something to that effect) 
wear that wig in the world.” Another wig 
of the right sort, straipht, black as jet, 
and hanging in two long braids down the 


shoulders of Natoma, was procured in 
time. 
Garden Superb as Indian Maid. 
And what an Indian Mary makes! She 


might have been the real aboriginal maid 
even Pocahontas herself—for in makeup, 
costume, pose, gesture, walk. expression 
everything—she typified the Indian. Once 
more we take off the hat and bow pro- 
foundly to the genius of Mary Garden, who 
has appropriately been called “A Bernhardt 
set to music,” and acknowledge that where 
such talent for characterization and acting 
is observed, lack of vocal brilliancy may be 
condoned 
But what about the opera—and the 
music? At the end of the first act the 
audience could not restrain its feelings and 
the “ovation” began. It was evident that 
the plans were for Mr. Herbert to come 
out, with Mr. Redding, the librettist, Mr. 
Campanini, the conductor, and the others 
concerned, after the second act and get 
their flowers and make their speeches, and 
so on. But the audience couldn’t and 
wouldn’t wait; it wanted things to happen 
right then—and they did. After Miss Gar 
McCormack, Mr. 


den, Miss Grenville, Mr 
Sammarco, Mr. Huberdeau and the other 
members of the cast had come out again 


and again and tried to pacify the enthu- 
down in front and up above, the 
cries for “Herbert! Herbert!” finally pre- 
vailed, and Victor, the victorious, appeared 
in front of the plush curtains, in company 


siasts 


[Continued on next page] 
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“NATOMA” RICH IN GOOD MUSIC 
SET TO COMMONPLACE LIBRETTO 
IS THE PHILADELPHIA VERDICT 


[Continued from page 3] 


with Mr. Redding, to a burst of applause 
that fairly “raised tne roof.” Somebody 
tossed Miss Garden a bunch of violets 
from one of the boxes, and she straightway 
stuck them into Mr. Herbert’s shirt front, 
he laughingly accepting them, with another 
bow and a continuation of his happy smile, 
while the audience broke forth anew. Thus 
it continued for some time until the racket 
finally subsided, for it was absolutely es- 
sential that some of the enthusiasm be 
saved for later in the evening, and white 
kid gloves really had to be considered. 

It seemed a pity, somehow, that the en- 
thusiasm had been thus early spent, for 
when the real time for it came, after the 
second act, it must be confessed that the 
applause was somewhat in the nature of an 
anti-climax. Of course the audience ex- 
pressed its admiration and its enthusiasm 
all over again, but, candidly, it was in a 
rather perfunctory manner just at first, and 
Mr. Herbert and the others came into view 
with less urging than they had done before. 
Once they appeared, however—Herbert be- 
ing always the one who inspired the big- 
gest outburst—we had it all over again, 
with the addition of the presentation of the 
inevitable “floral tributes, 
merous and elaborate. Great floral anchors, 
wreaths, clusters, bouquets, etc., in profu- 
sion were piled upon the stage, nearly all 
of them for Mr. Herbert, though Mr. Red- 
ding received an immense standard-piece 
of red roses and some of the others also 
were remembered. But everybody seemed 
entirely satisfied that most of the honors 
should go to the composer, for to him most 
of them belonged. There were no speeches, 
however, which perhans was just as well. 


Tunefulness of the Score. 


But, once more, what about the opera— 
the music? Well, in the promenade, after 
the second act, one lady, who looked as if 
she knew what she was talking about, *hit 
the nail squarely on the head, as even a 
woman can do occasionally, when she was 
overheard to remark: “It seems so good 
to hear a tune again. we have had sobs, 
and moans, and all that, of late, but so 
little real music!” And that may be ac- 
cepted as the secret of the charm of Mr. 
Herbert’s music in “Natoma”—it is real 
music—it is frankly and continuously melo- 
dious—“tuneful.” Like the lady in the 
lobby on Saturday night, many others felt 
that it was good “to hear a-tune again.” 
The “no tunes” reference, of course, was 
to the “modern” operas, and may be ap- 
plied, one may say, even to Puccini’s “Girl 
of the Golden West” score. The Italian 
composer put his melody mostly, almost 
entirely, into his orchestra. Mr. Her- 
bert, in “Natoma,” has it not only in his 
rich, mellifluous instrumentation, but in the 
voice parts as well. Even in the recita- 
tives there is something of melody, and 
there is little of the dry form of declama- 
tion that makes some of the modern oper- 
atic scores in the vocal parts not altogether 
interesting. Herbert, it would seem, can- 
not help being tuneful. It is in him to 
write music with charms; and charm it 
always does, even if it does not always 
reach the highest nlane. For honest criti- 
cism demands the admission that the score 
of “Natoma” is uneven in merit. It rises to 
real grand opera power and dignity in many 
places, most of the time, one may say, but 
it falls occasionally nearer the level of 
opera comique or even musical comedy. 

Was not this to be expected, however? 
Mr. Herbert has for years devoted him- 
self largely to the writing of music for 
the popular productions of the day. It has 
generally been very good music, as a rule 
far above the average, but not “grand 
opera”—which “Natoma” purports to be. 
Still, that his music should now and then 
be remindful of some of his former pro- 
ductions, though one cannot say that it is 
ever “reminiscent” (and he has done won- 
ders indeed if he escape that familiar im- 
putation of the music critic) or common- 


place. 
The Book Commonplace 


The “commonplace” part of the opera is 
in the book, for it must be admitted that 
the librettist has not earned a very great 
share of the praise that is being meted out. 
He did not furnish the composer with much 
in the way of incentive or inspiration when 
he gave him the book of “Natoma” to 
work upon. Mr. Herbert’s inspiration evi- 
dently lay in his own nature and in his 
ability to write music that should make 
even an ineffective libretto seem to be ra- 
diated by the refulgence from his abund- 
ant glory of harmonization. 

So far as we know, Mr. Redding has not 
made known the source from which he 
obtained the story of “Natoma.” He has 


laid the scenes of the three acts in Cali- 
fornia during the Spanish rule, in 


1820, 


” which were nu-. 


the first act showing the hacienda of Don 
Francisco, a beautiful setting, with a 
glimpse of the dazzlingly blue waters of 
Santa Barbara Channel and of the main- 
land of California in the background, while 
the second act is placed on the mainland, 
on the plaza of the town of Santa Bar- 
bara, in front of the Mission Church, and 
the third shows the interior of the church, 
where Natoma, in penance for the crime of 
murder, stands before the altar while the 
chants are being sung. submits finally to 
her fate, and goes, at the close, slowly out 
of the big doors that are thrown open at 
the back, down the center of the long rows 
of kneeling white-clad nuns, and buries her- 
self forever in the convent. 

It is the crime of .:Vatoma and the in- 
cidents leading up to it that constitute the 
main incidents of the opera. Natoma, it 
may be assumed, represents the downfall 
and the last of her race. She is devoted, 
like a faithful animal, to her mistress, the 
lovely Barbara, who in the first act is 
welcomed home with universal joy after 
the end of her convent days. Previous to 
the arrival of Barbara, Natoma has met the 
gallant American lieutenant, Paul Merrill, 
of the United States brig Liberty, and has 
fallen in love with him. The opera opens 
with Don Francisco de la Guerra standing 
alone on the rise at the back of the stage, 
looking for his daughter Barbara, of whom 
he sings, “Oh, child of love, oh child of 
grace, my Barbara! my Barbara!” He goes 
out and Natoma enters, leading Paul. He 
is loth to come with her, but she says: 
“When I say to you ‘follow’ you must 
obey me!” and he obeys. “You little 
witch!” he calls her, and adds, “This island 
hath indeed a charm! Oh, Natoma, ’tis 
you have cast a spell o’er my senses!” 
And Natoma sighs, “Are all Americanos 
fair and good to look upon? Tell me about 
your people and the great land o’er the 
water. Speak, and speak again, until I bid 
you cease—and that will never be.” ? 


Keynote of the Opera 


This scene between Paul and Natoma is 
charming in its mingling of simplicity, a 
bit of coquettishness and pathos. For when 
Paul says “Tell me of your people” the 
Indian girl, shrinking from him, exclaims: 


“Would you ask me of my people. 
Of my father and his father? 

Then I bid you now to listen. 
From the clouds came my first father 
Out he stepped upon the mountain.’ 


She tells him of the downfall of her 
race and repeats the admonition of her 
father after he had given her, as a token, 
“this fair shell of abalone, filled from earth 
from off the mountain sealed within the 


abalone,” with the words: 
“ ‘Natoma, 
Thou the strongest, thou the eldest, 
Shalt succeed to my dominion. 
On thy neck I hang the token. 
Guard the token in thy bosom 
As a deed of gift and plenty 
From the Spirit to his people. 


Then, wien Paul, who has listened sym- 
pathetically, savs, “I salute thee, Natoma, 
Princess, Oueen and Ruler of this fair and 
radiant country,” she wails: 


“Vanished are my father’s people. 
Now the stranger comes ag chieftain.’ 


This episode may be taken as the key- 
note of the opera and the main motive of 
its story. Miss Garden acts it in a man- 
ner that arouses a great sympathy for the 
poor, downtrodden and banished Indian 
race. Her acting here, as all through the 
opera, is full of suggestion, deep feeling 
and realism. Vocally, she has perhaps done 
nothing better, so far as this first scene 
is concerned, as the music here seems to 
suit her voice and she produces some smooth 
and even sweet tones, coloring them ad- 
mirably to suit the emotions of the part. 
Later she gets more into the manner char- 
acteristic of most of her vocal work, and 
particularly in the impassioned scene at the 
opening of the third act, in the church, 
where Natoma cries: “Lonely am I, lonely 
is my heart; I feel it beating here within 
me like the breaking of the sea against the 
shore,” and declares: “I have awakened! 
I will go to my people!” She produces 
sounds that are not altogether pleasing to 
a sensitive ear, and commits some faults 
of enunciation that scarcely can escane no- 
tice, saying, for instance, “The willow 
bough will hide you and rock you in its 
ah-harms.” But, after all, why find fault 
with one who does such wonders? Would 
it not be almost too much to expect that 
one who is the great actress none denies 
Miss Garden to be should be a singer of 
equal greatness? 

The story of “Natoma” goes on to re- 
late how the Indian girl implores Paul, if 
he cannot love her, to let her be his slave 
—knowing that when he has seen her Bar- 
bara he will lose his heart to that fair one. 
Juan Bautista Alvarado, a young Spaniard, 


.tells Paul of the ‘ 


having been jilted by parbara, concocts a 
scheme with José Castro, a half-breed, an- 
gered because he has been sourned by Na- 
toma, to abduct Barbara and carry her off 
to the mountains. Overhearing this plot, 
Natoma resolves to thwart it, and, in the 
gorgeous fiesta scene of the second act, 
accepts the challenge of Castro to dance 
the “dagger dance.” ~—vcing the first to pro- 
cure one of the daggers which they have 
thrust into the ground and around which 
they perform their weird gyrations, Na- 
toma stabs Alvarado to death just as he and 
his accomplice, under cover of the general 
excitement, have thrown a scarf over war- 
bara’s head and are about to spirit her 
away. 
Details of the Music 


The opera begins without the regulation 
overture, a prelude of only a few measures 
preceding the rising of the curtain. There 
is, preceding the last act, however, a pre- 
lude that is of a most ambitious character, 
and which, more than anything else in the 
score, perhaps, establishes Mr. Herbert’s 
right to be regarded as a grand opera com- 
poser. Impressively orchestrated, being in 
the nature of a symphonic poem, it begins 
with a return to the Indian rhythm and 
gets quite Wagnerian in its bigness of ef- 
fect, with much clamor in the brasses and 
some ingenious instrumental devices that 
suggest Richard Strauss in “Salomé” and 
“Elektra,” though once more it should be 
said with emohasis that Mr. Herbert cannot 
be accused of copying any composer. There 
are in his score many striking themes that 
characterize the persons in the story. There 
is a “Natoma’s love” theme, also a “Na- 
toma’s fate” motive, which occurs when she 
‘Legend of the Amulet” 
and Barbara enters, led by Father Peralta, 
to delicate music that may be said to in- 
dicate the gentleness and sweetness of her 
character. But, most striking of all, is the 
music written for the “Dagger Dance” in 
the second act, which is said to represent 
in a correct manner a tragic dance of early 
California, which again sounds in the or- 
chestra the weird and colorful, if crude, 
Indian strain. The music is wonderfully 
suggestive, illustrative and powerful, in its 
barbaric appropriateness to the thrilling 
scene upon the stage, as Natoma and Cas- 
tro go through the crouching movements 
of the dance, each trying to be the first 
to seize one of the daggers and thus win 
the right to kill. the other. Miss Garden’s 
dancing in this scene—or perhaps one 
should say her posturing, sinuous gliding 
and panther-like suppleness—is almost as re- 
markable, if less revolting, than her famous 
terpsichorean achievement in “Salomé.” 
Mr. Preisch, as Castro. also does his part 
with thrilling effect, and the dance is one 
of the most notable features of the per- 
formance. 

Mr. Herbert uses the invisible chorus 
with good effect, there being, in the first 
act, a rollicking drinking son~ “To Him 
Who Drinks the Wine of Spain,” sung 
outside, while Alvarado and Barbara have 
an impassioned scene on the stage. This 
scene, like that of the fiesta in the second 
act, is remindful of “Carmen,” Mr. Sam- 
marco, as Alvarado, after being repulsed 
hy Miss Grenville, as Barbara, growing 
tragic and fiercely barring her way as she 
tries to join the merrymakers in the haci- 
enda, just as Carmen attempts to pass the 
infuriated Don José and enter the circus— 
though Barbara gets by and Carmen 
doesn’t. Preceding this duet Sammarco has 
a serenade, “When the Sunlicht Dies,” 
which is one of the best song numbers in 
the score, and which he sings so superbly 
that he may be said to carry off the chief 
vocal honors of the »erformance. This 
fine baritone also is heard to advantage in 


the second act, where he enters in a gorge- 


ous getup, with flowing scarf like a torea- 
dor, coming down throu... the center of 
the crowd of chorus people in gay Spanish 
garb, a regular Escamillo, so that the ef- 
fect is again that of “Carmen” in the last 
act of Bizet’s opera. The “triumphal en- 
try” of Rhadames in the second act of 
“Aida” also is suggested, as the delega- 
tions of villagers, soldiers, dignitaries, etc., 
march in, Don Francisco and his daughter 
Barbara taking seats on the grandstand 
just as the King and Amneris seat them- 
selves on their throne, with Natoma sitting 
humbly at their feet, like Aida, with a 
skin of dark hue making her resemble the 
captive Ethiopian Princess, and even her 
costume in a measure carrying out the sug- 
gestion. There is conveyed no distinct 
idea of imitation, however, the similarity 
seeming to be accidental. This fiesta scene 
is staged most elaborately, and makes the 
second act of “Natoma” the most notable 
of the three. Here occurs a spirited en- 
semble number, with the solo, “Who Dares 
the Broncho Wild Defy:” admirably sung 
by Armand Crabbé, as Pico, a _ bravo, 
though the music is more in the style of 
musical comedy than of grand opera, good 
as it is. The “business” at the end is a 
familiar musical comedy or comic opera 
device—the backing of the entire chorus to 
rear, and, at the climax, a rapid rush of 
the whole crowd to the front of the stage, 


with a shout and uplifted arms—a bit of 
“business” which never fails to catch an 
audience. 

The last act, in the church, comes as 
something of an anti-climax. It is less 
effective than either of the others, and 
seems tame and unprofitable in comparison, 
though the church music, including the old 
seventeenth century chorale, “Te lucis ante 
terminum,” is impressive, being very well 
sung, while the rich, sonorous tones of 
Dufranne, as Father Peralta, are a de- 
light to the ear. The opera ends with the 
chorus of the Ursiline nuns, seen kneeling 
in two rows outside the church, at the 
back, in the radiant sunshine of the convent 
garden, the singing continuing as Natoma, 
leaving the foot of the altar, walks slowly 
down the aisle which they form and goes 
to do her lifelong penance. 


Enunciation of the English 


One of the prominent features of the 
production, of course, is the fact that the 
opera is sung in English—some of it, at 
least, and some of it, it must be confessed, 
in what is supposed to be English. Miss 
Garden’s enunciation is for the most part 
very good, particularly in the first act. 
Miss Grenville also makes herself under- 
stood, sometimes for whole sentences. Mr. 
McCormack does not do so well as one 
might expect, though his words are plainly 
enunciated at times. Mr. Preisch, as Cas- 
tro, is about the best of the lot, singing 
with admirable distinctness most of the 
time, but Huberdeau, Sammarco, Dufranne 
—well, on the whole, they might as_ well 
be singing in French or Italian. To be 
sure, detached sentences, and now and then 
entire phrases, are intelligently conveyed to 
the audience, but in arias, concerted num- 
bers and ensembles the words are prac- 
tically lost. “Natoma” may give the “grand 
opera in English” enthusiasts something to 
work upon, and to offer as an illustration, 
but, as we heard it sung last Saturday 
evening, it can scarcely be expected to con- 
vince those who oppose them. It is said 
that none of the members of the cast, not 
even the Americans, likes to sing in Eng- 
lish, and several of them—Miss Garden, 
Miss Grenville and Mr. McCormack—are 
quoted as declaring that they never wili 
do it again—that is to say, they do not 
intend to learn another opera in our lan- 
guage and sing it thus. But they may do 
so for all that. There is no telling what 
may happen. It is not safe, for instance, 
to predict which “Natoma” will be, a stuc- 
cess or a failure. It seems to be a suc- 
cess—even, as said above, with a big “S” 
—but there was a great deal of glamour 
about the first performance that eventually 
will wear off, and then the real test will 
come. So far there is a difference of 
opinion—some say “Yes,” and others say 
“No.” There is nothing to do but to wait 
and see, for—Time is a tattler, and “Time 
will tell.” ArtHur L. Tupss. 


’ SINGS DESPITE COLD 








Edmond Clément Gives His Second Re- 
cital in New York 


Edmond Clément, the French tenor, was 
very hoarse when he appeared at his third 
song recital of the season at Carnegie 
Hall on Tuesday afternoon, but he man- 
aged, nevertheless, to acquit himself with 
great credit. The polish and thorough re- 
finement of his artistic methods are of a 
nature to captivate an audience and to 
make one willing to condone occasional 
lapses in the matter of tone per se. So 
pleased were his hearers on this occasion 
that they forced him to repeat almost half 
the numbers on his program and to add 
many others, too. He sang songs in 
French by Bemberg, Fauré, Massenet, 
Bruneau, Bernhard, Saint-Saéns, Bizet and 
Grieg, and in accordance with his custom 
several in English, the latter by Campbell, 
Chadwick and Clay. His articulation of 
the vernacular is very good, indeed, even 
if not altogether flawless. 





Newspaper Men Honor Theodore Bauer 


Boston, Feb. 27.—1epresentatives from 
several of the Boston dailv papers, in- 
ciuding editors and reporters, joined hands 
in giving a complimentary dinner yesterday 
to Theodore HJ. Bauer press representative 
of the Boston Opera House. In toasts and 
after-dinner speeches there were many and 
varied expressions of the high regard in 
which Mr. Bauer is held by the newspaper 
men of Boston. (ig *e 





O. G. Sonneck to Represent United 
States at Rome Music Congress 


WasuHuincrTon, D. C., Feb. 28—O. G. Son- 
neck, head of the department of music in 
the Library of Congress, has been ap 
pointed to represent the United States at 
the International Music Congress at Rome, 
April 4 to 11. The other representative. 
as previously announced, is A. J. (ant- 
voort, of the Cincinnati College of Music. 
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STRAUSS’S “ DON QUIXOTE” FEATURE 


OF BOSTON ORCHESTRA CONCERT 


Ferruccio Busoni Soloist at New York Appearance, 


Presenting 


Beethoven’s C Minor Concerto 


B USONI was the soloist with the Boston 
~ Symphony Orchestra at its concert in 
Carnegie Hall Thursday evening, February 
23. The program was as follows: 

Poem, “Les Préludes’’; 
Fantastic Variations on 
a Theme of Kniehtly Character, op. 35 (violon- 
cello solo, Mr. Warnke; viola, Mr. Ferir); Bee- 
thoven, Concerto for Pianoforte and Orchestra in 
C Minor, No. 3; Weber, overture, “Euryanthe.” 


The interest in the orchestral portion of 
the program naturally centered in the “Don 
Quixote,” which has not been heard in New 
York for seven years. 

It is a work of stupendous difficulty, and 
it is little wonder that it is so seldom 
heard. It is commonly regarded as 
Strauss’s most extreme excursion into the 
realm of. program music, inasmuch as its 
form is dictated by a long and complicated 
program, to which the music gives very 
specific attention. 

The composer has in this work chosen a 
very sympathetic theme, sympathetic equally 
to himself and any modern audiences Sen- 
timent in favor of the work is therefore 
stimulated in advance. The reading of the 
program with its many scenes of fantastic 
adventure stimulates one’s memory of Cer- 
vantes’s great work and engages the mind 
actively before the music begins. 

While it is true that music so extremely 
programatic as this should not be sub- 
jected to judgment as pure music, it is, 
under the circumstances, difficult to get 
even an adequate idea of it as music, for, 
without being accustomed to psychological 
introspection on a truly scientific basis, one 
is scarcely aware of what proportion of 
his interest is derived from his thought of 
the scenes as suggested in the program and 
what from the sounds which come from 
the orchestra. 

One unacquainted with the program will 
undoubtedly make nothing of the music, a 
fact plentifully demonstrated on Thursday 
night, when many in the audience suf- 
fered from neglecting the little formality 
of crossing the street for Boston Symphony 
program books, which are not allowed to 
be distributed at the hall. 

That the work is colossally amusing to 
one who knows his Cervantes well is per- 
haps the most that can be said for it in 
the long run. There is not a great deal in 
it that appeals as music. Even the Don’s 
“discourse upon the ideal” is too much in- 
terrupted by his dialogue with the ’squire to 
produce an effect capable of swaying the 
soul. 

Purely musically, perhaps the best por- 
tion of the work is the approach to the 
close, where there is a sense of lofty se- 
renity and of the amassing of all the past 
experience of life into one large seething, 
aspiring emotion. Mr. Warnke protago- 
nized on the ‘cello with consummate au- 
thority and fine verve, and Mr. Ferir car- 
ried Sancho’s part on the viola with ex- 
cellent effect. 

The work was enthusiastically received 
by the audience and there were loud calls 
of “bravo!” 

Susoni woke the somewhat neglected 
third concerto of Beethoven to new life by 
a performance modernized and _ sophisti- 

cated to the highest pitch. This was no- 
deeable it his great resource in the matter 
of piano tone-color, in his striking of ap- 
poggiaturas simultaneously with the note to 
which they pertain for the sake of gaining 
dissonance, in a similar sharp manner of 
playing short scales, and by many ways of 
adding interest to piano playing upon which 
the pianist has evidently expended much 
thought. The result, while amazing as an 
exhibition of intellectual artistry, con- 
sumes one’s attention somewhat at the ex- 


Liszt, 
Strauss, 


Symphonic 
“Don Quixote,”’ 


pense of the content of the work, yet it 
cannot be said that Busoni strives to at- 
tract attention to himself in any of the 
ways common to virtuosos, but only to his 
playing through its individual characteris- 
tics developed by himself. 

The result upon Thursday evening was 
that, although he gave an extraordinarily 
interesting and delightful, artistic perform- 
ance, he scarcely appeared to be playing 
Beethoven. The self-consciousness -in his 
art is perhaps nothing more than an ex- 
pression of a prominent quality in the 
human mind at the present time, but it is 
an element curiously foreign to the spirit 
of Beethoven. He was called out four 
times after the performance. 

Mr. Fiedler showed his mastery of his 
forces in the excellent reading of the diffi- 
cult Strauss tone poem and his brilliant 
performance of the Liszt and Weber num- 


bers. 
The Saturday Matinée 


On Saturday, February 25, the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, with Busoni as solo- 
ist, gave the second of its latest pair of 
New York concerts at Carnegie Hall. The 
program was as follows: 

Schubert- 


**Todten- 
Berlioz, 


Overture in D Major, No. 1; 
Symphony in C Major, No. 7; Liszt, 
tanz,” for Pianoforte and Orchestra; 
Overture, “Benvenuto Cellini.’’ 


Handel, 


The earthy Handelian atmosphere made 
a good basic medium trom which to plane 
into the ether with Schubert on the soar- 
ing measures of the Symphony in C Ma- 
jor, and a veritable bath in the ether the 
symphony was. 

From first to last Mr. Fiedler took the 
work with a pertect adjustment of tempos 
and with a keen appreciation of the sym- 
phony’s rhythmic requirements. A possible 
exception might be noted in the trio of 
the Scherzo, which, in contrast with the 
great abundance ot dashing rhythms 1n the 
work, might weil be allowed to float on its 
heavenly course at a somewhat serener 
pace. 

the brilliance of the last movement was 
little less than amazing. Mr. Fiedler, it 
may be said, has a positive genius tor last 
movements. 

Of wiszt’s “Todtentanz”’ the composer 
may well have written, as he did to von 
Bilow, as related in the program book, 
that he did not understand how any pub- 
lisher “living or wishing to live” could be 
persuaded to publish it. Ihe work is based 
on the Dies Irae and its idea was sug- 
gested to the composer by a fresco called 
the “lriumph of Veath” attributed to An- 
drea Orcagna. 

This fresco represents death in the 
wholesale mowing down of humanity, from 
the lowest to the highest, and shows as 
well the doom or salvation which greets de- 
parting souls. Liszt wears a strange garb 
in this work. He eschews many of his 
musical formule and invents with fertility 
in a stvle quite at variance with his usual 
manner, avoiding at almost every point 
smooth and wohiklingend effects and find- 
ing all manner of gruesome orchestral 
noises and rhythms. 

Busoni delighted in toying with its dif- 
ficulties, its sweeping glissandos, 
bass and curious ranid creeping figurations. 
The work seemed more in keeping with his 
temperament than the Beethoven concerto 
heard at the earlier concert, and he scored 
a brilliant success with the audience. 

The reception of the Schubert symphony 
left no doubt as to where the sympathies 
of the audience went. After its perform- 


ance Mr. Fiedler was recalled several times 
and he finally nad the orchestra rise and 
bow with him. 





BAYREUTH FESTIVAL PLANS 


An Announcement of the Operas and 
the Dates of Performance 


This coming 





will be 
public, 
years to 
of the 


Summer Bayreuth 
the Mecca of the music-loving 
which journeys there every two 
hear the festival performances 
works of Richard Wagner. The festival 
was to have taken place last year, but on 
account of the Passion Play at Oberam 
mergau it was postponed till 1911. 

In conversation with a representative of 
Musical America recently, Maximilian 
Kramer, manager foreign tours depart- 
ment of McCann’s Tours, Inc., said: “The 
opening of the festival has been set for 
July 22, on which date ‘Die Meistersinger’ 
will be sung. The other performances 
will be ‘Parsifal’ on Juiy 23, August I, 4, 7, 
&, 11 and 29; ‘Die Meistersinger,’ on July 
31, August 5, 12 and 19. There are to be 
two presentations of “The Ring’ on July 


23, 26, 27, 28 and August 14, 15, 16, 17. The 
singers will be gathered from the royal 
opera houses of Berlin, Vienna, Munich 
and Dresden and will include the best 
voices obtainable in Germany to-day. 
“Under our escort three parties are form- 
ing, each of which will travel by a different 
route, arriving in Nuremberg on the day 
before the performance. Though the ma- 
jority of seats have been already sub- 
scribed for, we are making every effort to 
obtain the required number of tickets for 


the members of our parties. The first 
party will leave New York on June 24 and 
others will follow on July 5, via the 
Mediterranean and the North Atlantic 
routes.” 


Mme. Szumowska Gives Leteen- Recital 

Provipence, R. I., Feb. 22.—The second 
lesson-recital by Mme. Antoinette Szumon- 
ska was. gi¥en Monday morning in 
Churchill Hdtise under the auspices of the 
music school of which Mrs. Anne Gilbreth 


roaring . 


Cross is director. Mme. Szumowska held 
her audience with the closest attention by 
her interesting and instructive remarks on 
technic and phrasing, playing passages here 
and there to interpret the composer’s con- 
ception. G. F. H. 


THOMAS ORCHESTRA IN 
A PITTSBURG CONCERT 


One of Best Programs in Series Under 
Auspices of Pittsburg Orchestra 
Association—Steindei the Soloist 


PirrssurG, Feb. 27.—A brilliant program 
was given Luesday night at the Soldiers’ 
Memorial Hall by the Lheodore Thomas 
Urchestra ot Chicago, frederick Stock, con- 
ductor. While the hall was comtortably 
hiled the audience was not as large as that 
which attended the two previous concerts 
—the occasion of tne visits of the Philhar- 
monic OUrcnestra of New York and the 
Boston Symphony. lhe program was not 
new, but it was one of the best of the 
series given by the Pittsburg Orchestra 
Association under the personal management 
ot Loudon Charlton. 

lhe opening number was Beethoven’s 
“Coriolanus” overture, which was given a 
spiendid reading. ihe UV Major Sym- 
pnony of Brahms came next, ail the move- 
ments being given taithtul interpretation. 
ihe playing ot tne wood winds was ex- 
celient and the sustained cnords of the 
third movement were aimost pertect. The 
sirings piayed in tunetul unison; tne color 
work being beautituliy adequate. lhe 
hnale was brilliant. Bruno Steindel, ’cellist 
Ot tne orchestra, played Koeliman s “Varia- 
tions Symphonigues with rica tonal quar- 
ity, and in response to insistent encores 
piayed the slow movement trom Schu- 
mann’s ‘cello concerto. ‘Lhe program con- 
cluded with a obriuant presentation ot 
Kicnard Strauss’s tone poem, “Von Juan.” 
Conductor Stock snowed his compiete mas- 
tery otf the organization. 

james Stepuen Martin, director of the 
Pitsburg Maie Chorus, and several other 
singing bodies ot Fittsburg, has been 
electea director ot music ot the wealthy 
decond Presbyterian Church of Pittsburg 
and assumes charge May 1. ihe cnorus 
ot the church is not yet complete, but the 
toliowing have been engaged for the 
quartet: Mrs. J. H. Boyd, soprano; Mrs. 
H. ‘lalbot Peterson, contraito; Edward 
Vaughan, tenor, and Hollis Edison Dav- 
enny, bass. the Second Presbyterian 
Church has long been noted tor its good 
music. lali kKsen Morgan was tor several 
years director of the choir and Charles 
Wakefield Cadman was organist at one 
time. 

‘The Tuesday Musical Club gave a mu- 
sical last uesday, which was arranged by 
Geraldine Damon. ‘lhe club choral, under 
the direction of James Stephen Martin, 
sang “A Bowl of Roses” anc “Absent,” by 
Victor Harris, and “Wrhilomel,” by George 
Bb. Nevin, with soprano solo by warie B. 
Snyder. Jean Fisher was accompanist; 
Sue Harvard, contralto soloist, and Mrs. 
Winifred Perry, soprano. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman took a sec- 
ond prize in the competition offered by the 
American Music Clubs, “An Indian Noc- 
turne,” for American composers. The 
awards were announced last Friday night 
by the American Music Committee at Mem- 
phis. mG & 











Mrs. Kendall Banning Arouses Prince- 
ton Audience to Enthusiasm 


Mrs. Kendall Banning, contralto, of New 
York, gave a series of sacred songs at a 
concert at Princeton, N. J., on the evening 
of February 13, in connection with a lec- 
ture on the history of religion. Her pro- 
“Woe Unto Them,” from 


gram included 

“Elijah,” of Mendelssohn; “By the Waters 
of Babylon,” by Arthur Somervell, and 
‘Arise, O Jerusalem,” by F. Flaxington 
Harber, in all of which she was accom- 
panied by Maud Morgan, the harpist. Both 


Mrs. Banning and Miss Morgan were en- 
thusiastically received by an audience com 
posed principally of Princeton students, 
who, because of the musical features of the 
program, turned out in large numbers. Mrs. 
fanning will be heard in a concert at the 
Plaza, New York, on the evening of Tues- 
day, March 7, when she will appear with 
Mrs. Hardin-Burnley under the Burworth 
management. Her activities during the 
om month have been centered largely in 
New York, where she has given several 
recitals. 


Give Concert at it the Labor Temple 


An interesting concert was given at the 
Labor Temple, New York City, on Sunday 
afternoon, February 26. The program was 
presented by Mme. Estelle Burns Rouse, 
soprano; Ernest Bayne Manning, pianist, 
and G. Scott .isunter, organist. Mme. 
Rouse and Mr. Manning are both members 
of the faculty of the National Academy of 
Musical Art, of which Mrs. Jessie McIn- 
tosh Graeffe is the founder. 


SPIERING CONDUCTS 
THE PHILHARMONIC 


A Spirited Performance Under 
Baton of Orchestra’s Noted 
Concertmaster 


Concertmaster i.steodore Spiering again 
distinguished himself as a conductor, in the 
absence of Mr. Mahler through illness, at 
the concert of the Philharmonic Society of 
New York on Sundaw afternoon, February 
26. The following program was given: 





Goldmark, Overture, ‘“‘Sakuntala”’ Beethoven, 


Symphony No. 111, “Eroica’; Wagner, “Gotter 
dammerung,” “Siegfried’s Rhine Journey.” Par 
sifal, “Good Friday Spell,’’ Kaiser March. 


Mr. Spiering’s task was a difficult one, 
the more so because of the very slight op- 
portunity for rehearsal—in some cases, 
none at all. It is not to be expected that a 
man can, without experience and practice, 
step into a situa- 
tion where the 
qualities required 
are developed only 
by a long con- 
tinued habit of 
command, Mr. 
Spiering, how- 
ever, does not 
need an apologist. 
Having had expe- 
rience as a con- 
ductor, though 
not during the 
past few years, he 
assumed the post 
with justified con- 
fidence, and _ his 
conducting was 
marked by _ sin- 
cerity and quiet 
energy, and his interpretations by warmth 
and musicianly feeling. 

The favorite Goldmark Overture breath- 
ed out its warm emotions and the men 
plunged with ardor into the symphony. 
They did not get warmed up to it at first, 
but after the first movement, particularly, 
it went splendidly, the Funeral March 
making a deep impression and the Finale 
being taken with fine breadth and swing. 

The audience was enthusiastic and called 
out the conductor three times at the close 
of the symphony. 

The Wagner numbers went through flaw- 
lessly and with spirit, and the Wagnerian 
forces were held well in hand, “Sieg- 
fried’s Rhine Journey” had a stirring per- 
formance, but the “Good Friday Spell” was 
Mr. Spiering’s best achievement of the aft- 
ernoon. There seemed to be in this music 
something deeply sympathetic with the 
temperament of the conductor, who kept 
his personality well out of sight in reveal- 
ing the deep and universal religious emo- 
tions of the music. Particularly good 
work was done by the woodwind in the 
Parsifal music. 

The brilliant and noisy “Kaiser March” 
closed a program which the audience gave 
every evidence of having heartily enjoyed. 

ARTHUR FARWELL. 


ELMAN IN KANSAS CITY 


Viclinist Draws Big Audience—Other 
Concerts of the Week 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 25.—Mischa EI- 
man drew the largest crowd of the Wood- 
ward-Mitchell series on Friday afternoon 
in the Willis Wood Theater His program 
was excellent and his playing superb; he 
leaves nothing to be desired. The Mendels- 
sohn Concerto in E Minor, the Rondo 
Capriccioso by Saint-Saéns and a group of 
lighter things. 

Emilio de Gogorza, baritone, sang in the 
Auditorium Theater on Tuesday evening 
under the direction of the Schubert Club. 














Theodore Spiering 


His program included songs in five lan- 
guages. 
The Schubert Club gave its initial recital! 


this season in the Casino on Sunday after- 
noon Most remarkable progress has been 
made under the new conductor, Albert A. 


White. The thirty voices are well balanced 
and sing together in perfect accord; their 
interpretations are especially good. Mar- 


garet Fowler, violinist, and Percy Hemus, 
baritone, assisted. M. R. W. 


Hawley Appointed Manener of the Cin- 
cinnati Orchestra 


A telegram to MusicaL America from 
Mrs. C. R. Holmes, president of the Cin- 
cinnati Orchestra Association, says: 

“At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra As- 
sociation, vuscar hatch Hawley was se- 
lectet as business manager, succeeding 
Frank E. Edwards, resigned.” 

Mr. Hawley was formerl a newspaper- 
man and a writer on musical subjects. He 
hails from St. Paul. 
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LEOPOLD STOKOVSKI—THINKER 
PHILOSOPHER AND MUSICIAN 





Face a Young Conductor 





Director of the Cincinnati Orchestra Tells ‘‘ Musical America” 
of the Positive and Negative Qualities That Go to Make a 
Good Conductor—How He Rehearses—The Difficulties That 








N the last analysis the great man is the 

man of simplicity. I do not mean by this 
that every man who can think of simple 
things is a great man, but, rather, that the 
man who can think of great things with 
the simplicity that comes from an under- 
standing of the subject, from a clarity of 
thought, is the man of true power. In the 
past few years I have approached many 
men of many accomplishments, many men 
who have become celebrated because of 
their ability to do things, but I have not 
yet found a truly great man who was com- 
plex and abstruse. Complex in the inter- 
relation of big ideas, yes, but abstruse in 
their expression, no. The talented man, 
the genius, if you will, is the man with his 
premises founded on fundamental verities, 
the man whose thoughts and actions have 
been so clarified ‘by the fire of eternal truth 
that at the first meeting one is apt to ex- 
claim: “This is a great man! Why, I can 
understand him perfectly. I have thought 
of these things mvself.’ But, on second 
thought, one perceives that it is the asso- 
ciation that has brought out the best in 
the interviewer, that has put into concrete 
words that which was only nebulous before 
and appreciates that this man is akin to the 
inventor in that he has interrelated things 
previously disassociate. 

Such a man | found in Leopold Sto- 
kovski, thinker, philosopher, musician and 
director of the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra. A look at his studio at once gives 
a key to the man. On all sides bookcases 
and shelves filled with orchestral scores 
and books: music universal in its scope, 
of every period and school; books of phil- 
osophy, of psychology, novels in many lan- 
guages and the masterpieces of many na- 
tions; poetry of every age and every school 
of thought; and all well thumbed, all com- 
panionable with the evidences of frequent 
use. Pictures, reproductions of famous 
sculptures, not with a look of being ac- 
quired because of cheapness but rather the 
choice of a thinking man who picked from 
desire, all these were in evidence. And all 
about were orchestral parts in the process 
of being arranged into definite programs 
and, on a nearby table, partiturs of the 
next symphony program. 

Interview Mr. Stokovski? I thought that 
I was doing so at the time, but I now 
know that | was, rather, a pupil in the 
hands of a master. We talked of many 
things, but in the end all that remained 
was that which was the expression of this 
young orchestral director. We naturally 
drifted into a bit of comment on the pro- 
gram rendered the previous day and from 
that into the powers and attributes of the 
modern conductor. Said Mr. Stokovski: 

“In my opinion the orchestral director 
has two duties, to give impressions and to 
receive impressions. A man can only give 
out that which he receives, and unless he 
is receptive he cannot give forth. This is 
best exemplified in the conducting of an 
accompaniment such as that to the Schar- 
wenka concerto yesterday. Mr. Schar- 
wenka was kind enough to tell me that it 
was the best accompaniment he had yet 
had in this country and I feel that it was 
good because of two things. I do not re- 
gard an accompaniment as a piece of mere 
hack work and so I study it as I would a 
symphony, so that I may get into the spirit 
of the work, and I try to make the accom- 
panying part one with the soloists’ con- 
ception. 

“In this kind of work the director must 
be both positive and negative. In_ the 
purely orchestral parts he must really in- 


terpret, he must make the orchestra pre- 
sent the musical ideas adequately, and when 
the soloist is playing he must support him, 
he must reinforce his ideas. Furthermore, 
the interludes, the tuftis, must conform to 
the soloist’s interpretations so that there 
may be unity of spirit and thought The 
first is positive, for then the director is 


is not actual work, for I do not set my- 
self a definite task each day and hour, but, 
rather, allow the important matters to ad- 
just themselves. Consequently, I return 
with my season’s concerts planned and with 
definite ideas as to my interpretations and 
my Own musical growth, and, as for the 
latter, there is no standing still, one either 
goes forward or backward. . 

“And again, one can learn from many 
sources. In my rehearsals I allow great 
liberty. During the preparation of a com- 
position any player is at liberty to advance 
an idea that he may think important to the 
correct interpretation of a work and, while 
[ allow nothing to interfere with my di- 
rection of affairs, I remain open to sug- 
gestions. An orchestra consists of as many 
individualities as there are men, and the 
bringing of unity depends on the convinc- 
ing of these individualities that the one in- 
terpretation is the best and frequent dis- 
cussion of mooted points brings about this 
unity. Furthermore, at the first rehearsal 





Leopold Stokovski, Director of the Cincinnati Orchestra, in His Study 


practically the soloist; the second negative, 
for then he is receiving from the soloist 
his impressions and transmitting them to 
the orchestra. The art of orchestral ac- 
companying is really neglected. An or- 
dinary accompaniment should never be tol- 
erated because it is no longer an accom- 
paniment ! 

“Strange to say, I find that the greater 
the artist the easier the accompanying. It 
must be because the great artist gets close 
to the real fundamental facts, that he pre- 
sents the foundation truths, and, for that 
reason, the thinking director finds that his 
interpretations and those of the performer 
largely coincide. With the small artist, the 
performer whose mentality is circum- 
scribed, there is always great difficulty. He 
imagines that it is a sign of originality to 
use strange tempi, to take peculiar liberties 
with the text, to distort the meanings of 
the composer in order to show that he, the 
artist, is great. But that only proves to 
me that he is a small artist, or, rather, a 
mere virtuoso who plays notes, not ideas. 

“But to get back to the giving and taking 
of impressions. I get most of my ideas in 
my Summers abroad, when I can_ divorce 
myself absolutely from the routine of daily 
rehearsals and get a perspective on the 
season’s work. Then things important be- 
fore begin to look small and details pre- 
viously overlooked assume places in the 
foreground of the picture. Then is when 
I accomplish my greatest work. Work? It 


of a work I point out to the men the un- 
derlying ideas, historical or critical, of each 
work so that they may enter more fully 
into the spirit of the composition. If we 
play Mozart we talk of Mozart, we get 
the spirit of the work as he wrote it, and 
then we can play Mozart, not as we would 
play a selection from a Wagner opera, but 
as Mozart would have wanted it. 

“And then the ensemble is given much 
attention. I believe most strongly in sec- 
tion rehearsals, and so three or four of 
the week’s rehearsals are given to the va- 
rious sections separately. In these re- 
hearsals we work out the minutest details, 
we decide which should be brought out 
here, which should be subdued there, and 
at last we find that we have eliminated 
every passage which might otherwise have 
been perfunctorily played. While this does 
not destroy the individuality, the person- 
ability, of each player, it brings a splendid 
oneness of purpose, a unity into play, that 
makes for the best kind of a performance. 
It is nothing more nor less than taking up 
a work analytically and then synthetically. 

“The task before a young director is dif- 
ficult. He has to be responsible for the 
impression made on the public and yet he 
must not do violence to his artistic ideals, 
and the balance is hard to maintain. The 
public likes a masterful conductor, the 
more .masterful the better, but will not al- 
low his personality to distort the ideas of 
the composer. I can explain better what I 


mean by citing examples. There is one di- 
rector now before the public who is so 
masterful, who dominates his orchestra 
and public so thoroughly, that his readings 
of the masterpieces for orchestra are abso- 
lutely distorted rhythmically and dynamic- 
ally, and yet he has not had the real mu- 
sical success that his knowledge warrants. 
It is all a question of the director making 
himself a vehicle through which the com- 
poser can express his ideas and yet of the 
director infusing enough of his personality 
to make his readings individual. And then 
there is another director who so has his 
hand on the public pulse that he does not 
dare to make a really individual reading, 
so you see the balance is not easy to 
maintain. 

“The building of a great orchestra is not 
a matter of one season or two, but a mat- 
ter of years, and that the public does not 
realize. First there is the selection of ma- 
terial, the elimination of the unsuitable, 
and that in itself takes time. Take the 
Boston Orchestra. That organization has 
been long in reaching its present stage of 
perfection, but now it would take many 
years of bad directing to spoil it. Then 
there is the choice of instruments. Many 
an organization has had years of waiting 
before the violins, the violas, the ’celli, the 
bassi, have gotten instruments which are 
rich and resonant and which blend per- 
fectly. Then, in addition, the director and 
the men must work as a unit, must under- 
stand each other. Taking it all in all, there 
are many ways in which an orchestra must 
develop before it becomes perfect, and 
many of these things the public does not 
know. Fortunately I have had the best of 
support in every way here in Cincinnati and 
we are well on the way to an organization 
of supreme merit. I cannot say too much 
in praise of the women and the men who 
have made this orchestra possible or of 
the plavers themselves who have shown the 
heartiest spirit of co-operation. As far as 
working conditions go my position here is 
little short of ideal.” 

ARTHUR L. Jupson. 


SELECTS ERNEST HUTCHESON 





Chautauqua Appoints Him to Succeed 
the late William H. Sherwood 


Ernest Hutcheson the pianist, has been 
selected by Arthur Hallam as head of the 
piano department at the Chautauqua In- 
stitution, to replace the late William H. 
Sherwood. Mr. Hutcheson will bring with 
him one personal assistant who has not 
yet been nominated. The work of Mrs. 
E. E. Sobey, of Memphis, as assistant, 
will, however, continue as heretofore. 

Another change in the music at Chau- 
tauqua this Summer will be the appoint- 
ment of Albert Edmund Brown, of the 
State Normal School, of Lowell, Mass., as 
head of the Department of Public School 
Music, to succeed Hamlin E. Cogswell, 
of Indiana, Pa. 





NEW OPERA BY DE LARA 


“Solea,” Heard First at Rouen, Said to Be 
a Noteworthy Achievement 





Cablegrams from Paris on Saturday de- 
scribe the first production at Rouen, 
France, of Isidore de Lara’s new iyric 
drama, “Solea,” at the Theater des Arts. 
Many prominent musicians attended the 
premiére. 

The story of the opera is laid in the 
ancient city of Rhodes, in the middle ages, 
and is said to be similar to in some re- 
spects to “Le Miracle,” which recently had 
its first production at the Opera in Paris. 
De Lara is said to have shown a great 
improvement in this over any previous 
work, and it is predicted that the opera 
will enjoy considerable success. The music 
is described as vigorous and interesting. 





Mme. Anita Heineck-Lloyd gave a vo- 
cal recital at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Southgate Lemmon in Baltimore on 
Wednesday evening of last week. She 
sang a group of songs by Strauss, “The 
Cry of Rachel,” by Salter, aria from 
“Louise” by Charpentier, songs by Von 
Fielitz, La Forge, Rogers and others. 
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Dear MusicaL AMERICA: 

Being interested in the progress of Amer- 
ican opera | was naturally all excitement 
on Sunday morning to see what the papers 
had to-say about Victor Herbert’s “Nato- 
ma,” which was given in Philadelphia on 
the evening before. 

I would certainly have gone over there 
myself, were. it not that I discovered long 
ago that Philadelphians are all so good and 


the opposite of fast that I could accomplish 
nothing there, and consequently struck it 
off of my visiting list. 

Well, Sunday morning I went to the 
Café des Beaux Arts for breakfast, about 
eleven o'clock, ordered my grape fruit, 
eggs, coffee, marmalade, and other things 
which go to make a leisurely Sunday break- 
fast one of the pleasures of life, and se- 
cured, also, a copy of the New York 
Tribune. 

There it was on the front page, a picture 
of Mary Garden herself in the costume of 
an Indian girl—you know she consented to 
sing in Herbert’s opera that she might not 
be thought to be “hindering the cause”— 
and below, a telegram from Philadelphia. 

Assuming a comfortable attitude I pre- 
pared to give myself over to the anticipated 
delights of the perusal, and read the fol- 
lowing : 


If standards were not different in 
America and Europe, and if, especially, 
professional observers were not rather 
disagreeably disposed to study the sources 
of popular demonstrations and measure 
their sincerity, a success like that which 
we recently read about as achieved by 
Richard Strauss’s latest opera would have 
to be chronicled for the first production of 
“Natoma,” the grand opera in English by 
Joseph Redding and Victor Herbert, at 


the Metropolitan Opera House here to- 
night. 
There! I will wager you have read it 


through twice, perhaps even three times, to 
see what it means. Verily, men employ 
lancuage to conceal their thoughts! 
(This sentiment is not original, | borrowed 
it from Voltaire.) I sought relief fur- 
ther down the column, but further evi- 
dence of the author’s discipleship to Vol- 
taire deterred me, and in total despair 
I turned to the magazine section, that last 
and deadly portion to be attacked by one 
who feels it a duty to read through the 
Sunday paper. But even there | could not 
escape opera, as the first thing that struck 
my eye was an interview with Arthur 
Nevin, the composer of “Twilight,” which 
is to be produced next month at the Met- 
ropolitan. However, the language of this 
interview was at least written with the in- 
tention of being read, and, when read, un- 
derstood. 

H. E. K. are the initials with which the 
Philadelphia telegram was signed. To get 
at the intention in H. E. K.’s words by 
the impressionistic method of exegesis I 
should say that he is trying to convey the 
idea that there was a great popular dem- 
onstration of enthusiasm at the premiére, 
news of which he was constrained to com- 
municate, but which should not be misin- 
terpreted by the reader to be an indication 
that he himself thought that the work was 
good. 

As I have got myself into trouble lately 
through certain things which I have said, I 
guess it would be well to set myself to 
studying the principles of Voltaire. 

* + * 
are, however, who speak more 
plainly. Which sentence would commonly 
have a “those” in it, but is far more classy, 
as well as classic, without. 

It was concerning this same opera, and 
the conversation took place in the press 
room of the Metropolitan Opera House. 
Mr. Guard, the efficient press man of the 
opera, and Algernon St. John-Brenon 
were present. “Natoma” was the topic of 
conversation, and some one mentioned the 
matter of Indian music. 

Mr. Guard pooh-poohed it. 

“There isn’t any such thing,” he said, 
and rapping with his knuckles on the table 


There 


to illustrate his point, he added: “The In- 
dians haven't got beyond this—rhythm. 
How about it, Mr. Brenon?” 

“Tt’s all rot,” says Brenon, which, ac- 
cording to my thinking, is good, plain Eng- 
lish. There is no mistaking the meaning. 

The incident, though, reminded me a bit 
of Caliban and Trinculo in the “Tempest” 
discussing the affairs of their masters. 

Immediately following the above episode 
the afore-mentioned representative of the 
press nearly came to blows with another 
gentleman of the same calling, the weap- 
ons, however, being not the old-fashioned 
one of Caliban, who “would knock a nail 
into his head,” but the quite modern weap- 
on of the press, each threatening the pub- 
lication of dire news about the other. 

It is understood that Mr. Guard and Mr. 
Brenon will collaborate in writing a book 
on Indian music which may be expected to 
supplant the writings of Washington Mat- 
thews, Frank Hamilton Cushing, Alice 
Fletcher, George A. Dorsey, Natalie Curtis, 
Theodore Baker, as well as the reports of 
the Smithsonian Institute, the Bureau of 
Ethnology and the New York Museum of 
Natural History. The portion of the book 
written by Mr. Brenon will be in Latin, 
of which language he is known to be a 
master. 

* * + 

Did I not write last week, apropos of the 
Mahlerization of the classic masters, of the 
revision of the decalogue? 

F. P. A. of the Mail, I see, referring to 
this matter as being debated by the con- 
vocation at Canterbury, says: “It is well 
enough, but let it be accomplished by its 
friends. The decalogue has a few friends 
and numberless acquaintances.” 

Which would you prefer? to have your 


Beethoven Straussized, Regerized, or 
Mahlerized? 

© * * 
When “Don Quixote,” by  tichard 


Strauss, was played by the Boston Sym- 
phony the other day in New York, it was 
the first hearing ~ § the work in this city 
for some -seven years, and perhaps that is 
often enough to hear “Don Quixote.” 

Just as the “Girl of the Golden West” is 
rather more Belasco than Puccini, so “Don 
Quixote” is rather more Cervantes than 
Strauss. I read the New York reviews of 
the work with interest. This, from the 
above-mentioned musical editor of the Tel- 
egraph | think is rather neat: 


“Mr. Strauss is a composer of genius, 
but one should be forgiven if he does not 
admit into the clear category of music a 
composition that can only be understood 
when accompanied by profound disserta- 
tions that are the gracious outcome of the 
collaborating geniuses of Cervantes and 
Mr. Philip Hale.” 


But, behold, how doctors disagree! The 
Telegraph’s reviewer says that “Don Quix- 
ote” created a “sense of tedium,” while the 
reviewer of the New York American said: 
“There was not a dull instant in the forty- 
five minutes used in the performance.” 

So there you are! Each one to his taste. 
However, a professor of Latin might rea- 
sonably be expected to disagree with a 
professor of English. 

2 2 

It makes me happy to see that Arne 
Oldberg’s Symphony in F, by virtue of its 
having taken one of the prizes in the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs’ com- 
petition, will be brought out of its oblivion. 

Mr. Oldberg’s name, a few vears ago al- 
most wholly unknown, is being mentioned 
with increasing frequency. Mark the words 
of Mephisto—not only will it be mentioned 
still more frequently in the future, but a 
few years more will see it one of the lead- 
ing names in America. This opinion is not 
based upon what Mr. Oldberg has yet to 
accomplish. I would venture it on what 
he has already written, were he to ter- 
minate his earthly career to-day. 

There seems to be an impression among 
those who have heard a little about Mr. 
Oldberg that he is not an American. I 
take this occasion to correct the impression, 
for he is very much American, though his 
grandparents or great-grandparents came 
from northern Europe. It will be a task 
for the orchestra, if they expect to pre- 
pare the symphony for the forthcoming 
biennial of the Federated Musical Clubs, 
for it is a big work and a lofty and beau- 
tiful one. In view of the fact that it took 
second prize in its class it speaks ex- 
tremely highly for Chadwick’s “Suite Sym- 
phonique,” which won over it. This work 
I am unfamiliar with. 

* * * 

At the Philharmonic concert last Sunday, 
when Concertmaster Theodore Spiering so 
ably assumed the baton, I sat up in one of 
the second tier boxes and watched the or- 
chestra minutely. 

What a fellow that horn player Reiter is 
—he of the bushy hair. I used to see him 
long years ago with the Boston Symphony. 
I was told at that time that he would ap- 
pear at Symphony Hall—or, rather, old 
Music Hall, it was then—on Saturday eve- 
nings of the symphony concerts, with a 
gun and two dogs, and his horn slung over 
his shoulder. He would say he was going 
hunting. He would tie his dogs in the 
greenroom, lean his gun in the corner, un- 


sling his horn from his shoulder, and go 
on the stage and play the concert. Where 
he hunted when he disappeared after the 
concert is not known—whether for polar 
bears in the frigid regions of Back say or 


‘for birds of paradise in the warm atmos- 


phere of Hayward Place. 

He left Boston suddenly. His wife I 
believe, had followed him up from Europe, 
so he moved out to Chicago to avoid re- 
newing the acquaintance. He had risen to 
great heights of genius, and while she had 
followed him, geographically speaking, this 
had not been the case regarding the flights 
of genius. By way of Washington he 
finally turned up in New York, since when 
he has been established in the Philhar- 
monic. 

But, ye gods, how the man can play! He 
positively talks on his horn. Other horn 
players blow into their horns, and the 
sound of proper pitch and volume is pro- 
duced, but there is a gap somewhere be- 
tween the players and their instruments. 
Reiter's horn is a part of him. He puts it 
to his lips and blows, and the living, breath- 
ing soul of the man comes forth. The in- 
strument of brass does not stand between 
him and his expression. He absorbs it into 
his anatomy, and it becomes as intimate a 
part of him as his tongue or his larynx. 
Would that he could teach his secret to 
horn players in general. Still, could he do 
that there would be no Reiter, and, more- 
over, genius cannot be taught. 

* o* * 

[ hear that my good friend, H. Godfrey 
Turner, who, as you know, enjoys the 
double distinction of being the husband and 
manager of Maud Powell, the celebrated 
violinist, has been having exciting times 
down in Texas. 

Early in the season Mr. Turner had the 
bad fortune to employ as booking agent 
for Miss Powell’s tour a stranger who rep- 
resented himself as a veritable Napoleon 
of the road, who, most likely, succeeded in 
convincing even himself that booking great 
artists was as easy to him as eating his 
breakfast. Mr. Turner gave the enthusi- 
astic applicant a trial, but it didn’t take 
long for him to realize that he had made 
a mistake and he, besides releasing - his 
erstwhile representative from future ser- 
vice, spent most of his time in trying to 
adjust the matters which he had so badly 
mismanaged. 

When Miss Powell, accompanied by the 
pianist Liachowsky and Mr. Turner, 
reached San Antonio, she was surprised by 
the call of two “officers of the law,” who 
bore orders to “seize” the forty-live hun- 
dred dollar Guadagnini violin she so justly 
prizes, all of which was the result of judg- 
ment obtained by the former booking agent 
against Mr Turner. 

You may realize how Miss Powell felt 
when these burly officers, convinced that 
the word “seize” implied violence of some 
sort, started to “carry out their orders.” 
I am told that they threw the precious in- 
strument in its box and started to close 
down the lid before the violin was adjusted 
in place. Mr. Turner managed to prevent 
the promised demolition of the Guadagnini, 
but his pleadings and arguments did not 
save the violin from being taken to the 
city jail for “safe keeping.” 

Any artist who has learned to love an 
instrument, and particularly a violin, will 
now understand the state of Miss Powell's 
mind under such trying circumstances. Of 
course it was a matter of only a few hours 
before Mr. Turner had engaged a lawyer 
and obtained the release of the violin from 
the city jail. 

I have heard a lot about the peculiarities 
of Texas law, but this experience of Miss 
Powell’s is both unique and astounding. 
Then, too, the idea of locking a distin- 
guished violin in jail to satisfy the pre- 
tended wrongs wr its owner’s manager's 
former employee would be humorous if it 
were not so serious. 

x * * 


Henry T. Finck, in his interesting col- 
umn in the Saturday Evening Post, re- 
minds us that after the first performance 
of the “Girl of the Golden West” Caruso 
was praised in his paper for his success in 
acting and looking like a California 
agent,” but that exception was taken to 
one detail—the fear he showed when he 


“road ' 


was about to be hanged. That, the Post's 
reviewer pronounced extremely un-west- 
ern! The real thing, he tells us, is amus- 
ingly illustrated in a book just published, 
“Life on the Pacific Coast.” The author 
of this book tells of the execution of one 
of these California desperadoes. He was 
a horse thief, and when the spring was 
about to be touched, which would land 
him in eternity, he shouted to the crowd: 


“Here we go, girls!” and so his career 
ended. 
Italian papers please copy. 
* * * 


The college man appears to be a different 
subject to civilize, niusically speaking, at 
least. It was only recently that President 
Lowell of Harvard had something to say 
about the barbaric methods of cheering in 
American colleges. The prevalent tend- 
ency to indiscriminate noisemaking on the 
part of students by way of celebrating any- 
thing and everything was wittily empha- 
sized the other evening by Hamilton 
Wright Mabie at the dinner of the Alpha 
Delta Phi Fraternitv at the Hotel 
Astor. Mr. Mabie is a Williams ’67 
man and a former president of the fra- 
ternity. 

“Dumas said of music,” exclaimed Mr. 
Mabie, “that ‘it was the most expensive 
form of noise’—that ought to apply to the 
cheering which has been going on to-night. 
Champagne is not cheap.’ 

I suppose you have noticed, as I have, 
that when German students, for instance, 
get together for a good time they celebrate 
by singing, but that American students on 
such occasions have but one idea, and that 
is to raise a racket by any means within 
their power. 

The difference in the instance I have just 
referred to may possibly be traced to the 
difference between beer and champagne. 
Beer produces a sort of combination of se- 
riousness and sentimentality, well adapted 
to the art of the Mannerchor, which must 
be precise in sustaining the different parts 
and at the same time capable of moving 
the emotions. 

Champagne is not particularly conducive 
to accuracy in part singing, and the senti- 
ments to which its devotees give vent are 
more apt to resemble those of the Hotten- 
tot. 

With such prominent men as President 
Lowell and Mr. mabie as leaders, it ought 
to be possible to set on foot an effective 
movement for the musical redemption of 
the college man. 

x * * 

Did you ever notice the power of pauses 
and silences in music, and how few com- 
posers make the use which they might of 
this means of heightening the effect? 

Some one referred to it recently as be- 
ing one of César Franck’s sources of 
power. Verdi also understood this pos- 
sibility and employed it with results some- 
what startling, at least on one occasion, in 
his “Macbeth.” 

The opera was being given for the first 


time in Dublin and the long orchestral 
passage preceding the sleep walking 
scene did not altogether please the gal- 


Every- 
and 


leries. The theater was darkened. 
thing looked gloomy and mysterious, 
the music only intensified the effect. 
The curtain rose and disclosed the nurse 
and the doctor (Lavey taking the latter 


part), seated at the door of Lady Mac- 
beth’s chamber, between them being a 
candle and a bottle of physic. Viardot, 


who was playing Lady Macbeth, was waited 
for in a silence the most profound. The 
strain upon the audience was great, but 
instead of being broken in the expected 
manner it was relieved by a voice from 
the gallery crying out: “Hurry now, Mr. 
Lavey, tell us—is it a boy or a girl?” 

In art it is a bad thing to strain the ten- 
sion to the breaking point! 

Your 
MEPHISTO. 


Eames and Gogorza Plan American Tour 
Together 


After the contemplated 
Eames and Emilio de 
which will prob- 


Paris, Feb. 25. 
marriage of Emma 
Gogorza has taken place, 


ably be in the late Spring or early Sum- 
mer, the diva and baritone plan to make 
a tour of America together. 
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Do You Love Opera? 


In attending opera what one really wants is the Story in few words, not 
being obliged to follow a libretto. 
season—contains the Stories of 128 Operas, including ‘ 
“THE GIRL OF THE GOLDEN WEST,” 
“YSOBEL” 
is but little more than that charged for one libretto. 

“OPERA STORIES” also contains full-page Portraits of most Famous 


Just the thing t> bring to mind the story you have forgotten, or if you 
have not had time to attend the Opera it will give such an insight into the 
stories that you will know about them when conversation turns that way. 
Mailed (postpaid) on receipt of 50 cts., stamps, money order or currency. 


HENRY L. MASON 


“OPERA STORIES”— published this 
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TWILIGHT OF THE WAGNER GODS 





singer’? Again 





Metropolitan “Ring” Cycle Comes to Close with Performance 
That Missed None of the Glories of ‘‘ Gotterdammerung ”"— 
“Otello” Has a Worthy Revival—The Uncut ‘“ Meister- 








HE season’s first and unhappily only 
performance of “Gétterdammerung” 
took place on the afternoon of Washing- 
ton’s birthday, and with it the month-long 
“Ring” cycle at the Metropolitan Opera 
House came to a triumphant close. The 
audience was larger than at any of the pre- 
vious dramas. Not a seat was unoccupied 
and standees filled the space from the rail- 
ing clear to the wall. It was an audience 
of true Wagner connoisseurs, moreover, as 
was manifested by the fact that only a very 
few arrived late and that none left before 
the final curtain, though the opera began 


at half past one and did not conclude un- 
til close upon. six. 

The performance was one of thz most 
soul-stirring heard at the Metropolitan in 
recent years. A spirit of contagious en- 
thusiasm seemed to prevail among singers 
and orchestra players, with the result that 
the climactic episodes—and “Gotterdam- 
merung” is one vast series of stupendous 
climaxes—struck home with a force that 
left the hearers in a breathless state of 
emotional exaltation. With all due def- 
erence to the remaining artists, first honors 
must be accorded to the Briinnhilde of 
Mme. Gadski. Her voice was golden in 
quality from first to last. She threw her- 
self with impassioned fervor into the love 
duo of the prologue; her reply to Wal- 
traute was imbued with nobility and con- 
trasted strongly with the subsequent ago- 
nizing scene when the transformed Sieg- 
fried wrests the ring from her. The sec- 
ond act contains episodes calculated to tax 
even the dramatic powers of a Bernhardt. 
But immensely fatiguing as they are the 
soprano sustained them in a way that 
stamped her as a great tragedienne as well 
as a great singer. As for her rendering of 
the lament at the close it can only be de- 
scribed as a fitting climax to all that pre- 
ceded. This Briinnhilde deserves a place 
among the greatest tragic impersonations 
of any stage. 

A worthy companion to Mme. Gadski 
was Mr. Burrian as Siegfried. It was his 
last appearance for the year. The cold 
which hampered him in “Tristan” a few 
nights before was not yet dispelled, and he 
sang with some restraint, but he acted with 
convincing power and _ sincerity. Mr. 
Soomer proved the best Gunther seen here 
in recent years. Mr. Goritz was a weirdly 
effective Alberich and as Hagen Mr. 
Hinckley did a truly admirable piece of 
work. Jane Osborn-Hannah made her first 
appearance of the season as Gutrune and 
she stamped the colorless réle with an in- 
dividuality rarely associated with it. Mme. 
Homer was an efficient Waltraute and the 
Rhinemaidens—Mmes. Case, Sparkes and 
Wickham—sang their entrancing _ trio 
charmingly. 

High praise must be spoken for the 
chorus, which did its share of the second 
act with superb rhythmic swing and mar- 
tial spirit. Nor can too much praise be 
accorded Mr. Hertz and the augmented or- 
chestra for their treatment of this score of 
almost superhuman glory and _ cosmic 
grandeur. 


‘“‘Meistersinger’”’ in Need of Cutting 


Wagner’s “Meistersinger,” which has 
been one of the “best drawing cards” of the 
season, had its third hearing on Saturday 
afternoon befure an enormous audience. 
The cast was the same as that of the pre- 
vious hearing, Mme. Gadski being the Eva 
and Mr. Jorn the Walther. The soprano 
looked winsome and sang entrancingly, but 
Mr. Jérn was not at his best, and he 
spoiled the part of the “Prize Song,” sung 
in Sachs’s workshop, by constant sagging 
from the pitch. Mr. Soomer’s Sachs was 
good and Mr. Goritz’s marvelous Beck- 
messer occasioned tears of laughter. Mr. 
Toscanini conducted with avid enthusiasm. 
Would that he might show as much con- 
sideration for the comfort of his audiences 
as for his own pleasure by shortening the 
opera about an hour. Its present duration 
—Saturday’s performance lasted from half 
past one till the stroke of six—is beyond 
all reason. Under existing circumstances 
there is every reason to believe that Wag- 
ner himself would have disapproved of an 
“uncut” performance. The final pages of 
this work are among the most heavenly in 
all music, but after four hours the 
hearer is too exhausted to enjoy them 
as they should be enjoyed. Why not 
eliminate much of David’s educational dis- 
course and the brief ejaculations of the 
masters in the first act and most of 


Sachs’s lengthy harangues in the final 
scene of the third as was done when Mr. 
Hertz used to conduct this opera? They 
are not comparable in musical interest with 
those parts which inevitably suffer by their 
retention, and their effect on the dramatic 
development of the piece is not of the 
most important. 

“Otello” had its first representation this 
season on Monday night last. This has 
never been one of the most popular Verdi 
operas in this city, despite all the pleas 
that have been made by critics in its be- 
half. Undoubtedly the reason for this is 
that, while it is of unsurpassed dramatic 
potency and appeal, it shows a perceptible 
falling off in melodic fecundity from its 
predecessor, “Aida,” and other earlier 
works, though it contains much of ex- 
quisite beauty. Another reason is that an 
ideal representative of the Moor of Venice 
is not a thing to be had for the asking. In 
Leo Slezak, however, the Metropolitan has 
just such an artist and it was thanks to him 
that “Otello” was revived last year and en- 
joyed no small popular favor. This sea- 
son it has languished in neglect owing to 
the want of a Desdemona. But Marie Rap- 
pold, who has been studying the part, has 
now become duly qualified to perform it 
and consequently the first performance was 
given Monday night before a large audi- 
ence. There was much enthusiasm, too, for 
while the presentation might have been 
better in a few respects it was admirable 
on the whole. Mr. Slezak does nothing 
better than the title rdle. He sang his best 
on Monday night and acted with splendid 
vigor and rugged forcefulness. His out- 
bursts of fury were done with over- 
whelming dramatic power and his murder 
of Desdemona caused some persons to turn 
away in horror. His makeup is not as 
artistic as it might be, and there seems no 
reason for making Otello’s neck white 
while his face is sooty and his hands of 
milk chocolate hue. Yet these are minor 
details, after all, and Otello is the best 
thing that Mr. Slezak has yet given us. 


Mme. Rappold’s ‘‘Desdemona” 


Mme. Rappold, as Desdemona, sang better 
than she has at any other time this year. 
Her tones were pure and steady and she 
sang the love scene, the “Willow” song 
and ‘the “Ave Maria” touchingly. She 
looked a pathetically helpless figure beside 
the gigantic tenor, and was charmingly win- 
some in the early scenes of love and hap- 
piness. It seemed strange to see Desde- 
mona retire for the night with high heeled 
shoes on; but again, that is a minor mat- 
ter. The Emilia of Jeanne Maubourg was 
satisfying. Mr. Scotti was the venomous 
Jago to the life and sang the “Uredo” 
finely. Bada was a colorless Cassio, but 
the smaller roles were sung effectively. 
Mr. Toscanini read the score in a way that 
emphasizes its many beauties in splendid 
fashion. 

When “Tosca” was put on for its third 
performance of the season on Thursday 
evening of last week, Olive Fremstad was 
again the heroine and again she demon- 
strated how she has improved in this part. 
There were depth of feeling and poignant 
realism in her portrayal of the sufferings 
of the Roman singer and her voice was 
beautifully attuned to the music. It would 
be difficult to improve upon Riccardo Mar- 
tin’s impersonation of Cavaradossi, which 
is only less eloquent in  well-considered 
action than in quality of vocal tone and 
skill of vocalization. Scotti’s powerful 
dramatic impersonation of Scarpia needs 
no new indorsement. Toscanini saw to it 
faithfully that full value was given to 
every phase of the Puccini score. 

Geraldine Farrar was Mimi once more 
when “La Bohéme” was repeated on Fri- 
day, the 24th. Jadlowker was the Rodolfo 
an: Scotti, Didur and De Segurola, the ex- 
cellence of whose work has so often been 
commented upon in this connection, were 
Rodolfo’s jovial attic companions. Miss 
Alten was a vivacious Musetta. 


Gilly Rises to an Emergency 


Besides “Otello” there were two other 
Verdi operas sung durine the week—“Rigo- 
letto” and “Il Trovatore.” The impressive 
manner in which Dinh Gilly sang the Jester 
in “Rigoletto,’ in which role he appeared 
unexpectedly because of the indisposition 
of Maurice Renaud, was the feature of 
that opera when it was sung on Wedpes- 
day evening last week. Mr. Gilly had never 
before sung the role in Italian, but there 
was not the slightest trace of unprepared- 
ness in his work. Familiar as he is with the 
opera in French, the histrionic exactions of 


the title rdle presented no great difficulties 
and were met with the certainty of art 
which always characterizes the impersona- 
tions of this baritone. He sang, too, with 
full, rich, smooth tone and his Italian 
enunciation was crystal-clear. It was an 
impersonation such as only a singing-actor 
like Renaud himself could readily surpass. 
Mme. Lipkowska was again a charming 
Gilda and Smirnoff an inadequate repre- 
sentative of the Duke. De Segurola sang 
and acted with fine effect as Sparafucile. 

Saturday night’s audience seemed to en- 
joy the tunes of “Trovatore” just as much 
as though they hadn’t heard them a thou- 
sand times before. Pasquale Amato car- 
ried off principal honors by his impersona- 
tion of Di Luna and it is seldom, indeed, 
that that’ personage has been endowed with 
such magnificence of voice. Mr. Martin 
sang finely as Manrico, and Mme. Rap- 
pold, as Leonora, and Mme. Homer, as 
Asucena, completed tue competent quartet 
of principals. 

Alexander Heinemann, the lieder singer, 
was the visiting artist at Sunday night’s 
concert. He sang songs by Franz, Handel, 
Schumann, Gries and Sullivan. Each of 
his numbers was admirably rendered and 
the artist was rewarded with whole-souled 
applause. Olive Fremstad sang for the 
first time this season at one of these con- 
certs and aroused unlimited enthusiasm by 
the power and art with which she delivered 
the “Liebestod” from “Tristan und Isolde” 
as well as several Norwegian songs. Ar- 
thur Hochman, pianist, was another star 
of the concert and Florence Wickham and 
Messrs. Soomer and Smirnoff were still 
others. Josef Pasternack led the orchestra 
in the overture to Mendelssohn’s “Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” and Mozart’s 
“Turkish March.” 





Kitty Cheatham Entertains at Cornell 


Among Kitty Cheatham’s recent suc- 
cesses in her recitals interpretative of the 
imaginative child world was an appearance 
at Ithaca on the 20th, at Barnes Hall, Cor- 
nell University. On this occasion she in- 
cluded in her recital some of the verses of 
Albert W. Smith, director of Sibley Col- 
lege. The recital was a great success. 





Mme. Franko to Play at Benefit 


Mme. Jeanne Franko, violinist, will play 
at a benefit concert Tuesday afternoon, 
March 7, at the Plaza, given by the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary of the St. Mark’s Hospital. 


ALL-STAR MUSIC ON 
ST.LOUIS PROGRAM 


A Novel Concert by Max Zach 
and His Orchestra—Tet- 
razzini Again 


St. Louis, Feb. 25.—Again a big audi- 
ence was thrilled to the limit. when Luisa 
Tetrazzini sang at the Coliseum here last 
Tuesday night. The audience, while not 
as large as that of last year here, was most 
enthusiastic and, when the diva came on 
the stage for her first number, the “Caro 
Nome,” from “Rigoletto,” there was a 
storm of applause which lasted for several 
minutes. Her numbers were all applauded 
to the echo and she responded graciously 
with encores, the last one being “The Last 
Rose of Summer,” sung in English, as she 
sang it on Christmas eve before the multi- 
tude in San Francisco. Assisting the diva 
was that excellent accompanist, André 
Benoist, who also played a solo, the Liszt 
“Polonaise in E Major,” which he encored 
with a Chopin number. Frederick Hast- 
ings, the baritone, made a very favorable 
impression and rendered several interest- 
ing groups of songs. Walter O6ester- 
reicher, the flutist, played several numbers 
with Mr. Benoist and also assisted in the 
obligato work with Mme. Tetrazzini. 

The “all-Slav” program given by Max 
Zach and the orchestra last night and this 
afternoon was we: i! a novelty. There 
was no soloist. ‘he beautiful Dvorak 
“Symphony in D Minor” opened the pro- 
gram, and with its intricate melodies and 
strange harmonies greatly affected the 





audience. The second number, a sym- 
phonic poem entitled “The Isle of the 
Dead,” by Rachmaninoff, also created a 


profound impression. Its music is weird 
and a bit uncanny. Moszkowski furnished 
the next number, also a symphonic poem— 
“The Steppe”’—and, closing the program, 
came the exquisite Glazounow “Valse de 
Concert No. 1.” Mr. Zach gave splendid 
interpretations of the numbers by these 
four Russian music painters and the audi- 
ence showed marked appreciation. 


H. W. C. 











Ernesto 


Martucci’s Concerto 


Evening Mail. 


—The Evening Post. 


“*Kreutzer”’ Sonata 


The Tribune. 


depth of feeling.”’—Times. 


formance of the piano part.”’—Globe. 


—The Sun. 








The Distinguished Italian Pianist 
In New York With The Philharmonic Orchestra, February 21, 1910 


“It was played by Ernesto Consolo, the Italian pianist. As a whole the 
work is one of much strong and effective writing. Mr. Consolo had ample 
resources at hand for meeting the many bristling technical difficulties with which 
the three movements abound and his style if somewhat vigorous was always 
effective and permeated with real musical feeling.” —The Sun. 

“Another novelty was Martucci’s concerto for piano, played by that emi- 
nent musician, Ernesto Consolo. The composer, who was himself a noted 
pianist, had little merey when writing for his fellow artists. ‘The concerto is 
a stupendous work, a veritable tower of technical difficulties, brilliant climaxes 
and cadenzas of great length and beauty. Mr. Consolo played in a spirited 
manner, surmounting the difficulties with apparent ease and using commendable 
discretion in his emphases.”—The American. 

“Mr. Consolo brought out all that was in it by his splendid playing, brill- 
iant in every particular, and it may be said incidentally, that it is one of the most 
difficult concertos ever written and for that reason it is seldom played.”’—The 


“Ernesto Consolo played it with remarkable facility and technical skill.” 


“Mr. Consolo played with splendid dash arid with an admirable conception 
of its spirit and its beauty. Here it was possible to see how composer and per- 
- . . ss . 

former could do honor to their native land.”—The Tribune. 


With Mischa Elman, February 13, 1910 


“Especially delightful was the work of Mr. Elman and Ernesto Consolo 
in the ‘Kreutzer’ Sonata. It was superbly played by the two musicians.”— 


“The piano part was played by Ernesto Consolo. There was unanimity of 
purpose between the two players; a fine appreciation of the spirit of the work and 
an excellent ensemble; they played it delicately, brilliantly and with warmth and 


““Ernesto Consolo shared the honors with Mr. Elman by his beautiful per- 
“The piano part played with both grace and fluency by Ernesto Consolo, 


was entirely admirable.”—The World. 
“The two artists gave a delightful interpretation of the charming sonata.” 


Consolo 
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KEEPING IN TOUCH WITH WORLD’S MUSICAL GROWTH THROUGH THE PIANO 





Peter Iljitsch Tschaikowsky Divinely Appointed to Inaugurate the New Musical Era of Russia—Beethoven and Wagner Had Little 


Direct Effect on His Mode of Musical Expression 











{Eviror’s Note.—In Mr. Farwell’s first article 
on this subject, published in Musica AMERICA 
November s, he pointed out that through the piano 
one may easily keep in touch with the musical 
development of all nations. In following subse- 
quent installments he gives specific information as 
to the works available in the task of gainin 
familiarity with the distinctive schools of music. 


By ArtHuR FARWELL a 


t tains history of the Russian school is the 

same as the history of all the national 
schools of music. This consists first in an 
imitation of the most fashionable and dom- 
inating of foreign styles, followed by a 
creative epoch which looks to the internal 


national resource and to the revelation i 


tone of the spirit of the nation. 


Russia had good musicians before the 
musical epoch known as “modern,” but the 
musical culture was copied from alien mod- 
els, as were the St. Petersburg manners and 
fashions. 

Between the music of the schools and the 
music of the folk was set a deep gulf. At 
the close of this earlier period Glinka was 
probably the most typical Russian composer 
of the time, and certainly the most heard 
of in the outer world, even if scarcely a 
note of his music was known. Rubinstein 
is scarcely to be considered representative 
in any sense, being a citizen of the world 
and his music about one-half of one per 
cent Russian. 

There is nothing surprising in the event 
ual sudden appearance of the Russian school 


as a power in the musical world. The 
country. was ripe for it. Literature and 
painting, which always precede music, had 


come to a high degree of development, not 
only in themselves, but as representative of 
Russia. The indescribably fascinating folk 
tales of Gogol had long before accomplished 
something calling for a musical analogy 
Technical instruction in musical theory had 
reached a high point, and attention was be 
ing directed to the folk music of Russia. It 
is scarcely surprising, therefore, that with 
a devotion to the great musical ideals of 
the world, a highly developed technic, and 
an enormous amount of new native material 
coming to the attention of composers, Rus 
sia should, once for all, be given its place 
in the modern musical world by the efforts 
of an individual in whose life all these cur 
rents centered. 


The Leader of the ‘‘Moderns.”’ 


Peter Iljitsch Tschaikowsky, polished 
gentleman of the world, Russian of Rus 
sians at heart, sympathizing intensely with 
the common life of his people, a colossal 
technician with a temperament of extraor 
dinary ardor, seemed divinely appointed to 
inaugurate the new musical era of Russia, 
and in a manner so brilliant as to command 
the admiring attention of the world. 

In view of the fact that a group of com 
posers arose after Tschaikowsky somewhat 
at variance with him as regarded its beliefs 
concerning Russian music, especially in re- 
spect of its derivation from folk sources, it 
is of value to discover, as nearly as pos 
sible, what were the impelling motives of 
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Tschaikowsky’s life and what his attitude 
toward Russian folk music. 

The “Allmachtige Schaar,” a coterie of 
extreme nationalistic composers, who set 
about it to found all of their work upon the 
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sic he had the great symphonic models in 
mind, and in his operatic he strove for 
ideals of naturalness, humanity, and a sort 
of lyrical realism. 

His introduction of the folk element into 
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Peter Iljitsch Tschaikowsky, the most conspicuous figure in the history of modern 
Russian music. 


Russian folk music, were inclined 
Ischaikowsky as _ insufhciently 
even apostate in his at- 


basis ot 
to regard 
loyal, or, possibly, 
titude. 

There is absolutely nothing deep nor com 
plicated about Tschaikowsky’s attitude to- 
ward the music of his people and its rela- 
tion to musical art. He wrote on one oc- 
casion: “I would like to have a Russian 
folk song sounding out through each of my 
compositions.” 

In this is nothing of theory, and only an 
evidence of the love of the man for that 
which was his own and his people’s own. 
As to producing a wholly new order of 
musical art by basing his forms upon Rus- 
sian folksong, such an idea was wholly 
foreign to Tschaikowsky. In his pure mu 
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his compositions was thus merely coin- 


cident with the other processes at work in 
his nature producing his art. It was not a 
foundation, but an element, coloring and 
qualifying his work, its channel of intro- 
duction into his music being not theory, but 
sympathy. 

If Tschaikowsky’s form was derived 
from his predecessors in the symphonic 
field it must be confessed that his particu- 
lar temperament, partly national and partly 
individual, led him to the production of 
works differing vastly from his models. 

The student of Tschaikowsky’s life is apt 
to be amazed by the discrepancy between 
his fundamental adoration of Mozart and 
the nature of his own symphonic works 
Highly modern as Tschaikowsky was in his 
manifestation of the material and spiritual 
restlessness of the age, he was yet sufh- 
ciently individual and independent artistic- 
ally to resist falling under the domination 
of any single composer as to style. 

Genius is quick to accept what it likes 
and equally quick to throw off that which 
does not concern its sympathies. The two 
men who above all created modern music, 


Beethoven and Wagner, appear to have had 
little or no direct effect upon Tschaikow- 
sky’s mode of expression. His form might 
as well have been learned of Mozart as of 
Beethoven, for he followed up none of the 
hints thrown out by the latter, especially in 
his later style, as to the enhancement of 
the sonata form by a greater attention to 
the development of subsidiary themes and 
episodes—that phase of formal evolution 
carried out with so much more thorough- 
ness by Brahms. 

Tschaikowsky was so overwhelmed with 
things to say, melodically and emotionally, 
that although he had a very considerable 
struggle with himself to get them into some 
kind of formal perfection, he was never 
concerned with the evolution or destiny of 
musical form in itself. If he had thoughts 
on the subject they did not trouble him 
much in his creative work. 

Early Opinions of His Work, 

Tschaikowsky, ten years or so 
very generally regarded critically as the 
musical representative of the hysteria, pes- 
simism, and despair of the age. A some- 
what greater perspective reveals him to us 
as a man deep in the world struggle and 
making almost superhuman efiorts to real- 
ize in art the promptings of beauty and no- 
bility within his own soul. 

It was Beethoven who first projected the 
soul struggle in music, and who created 
modern music by doing so. It was he who 
rent asunder the light from the darkness in 
music. We are more concerned with the 
marvelous universal spectacle which he set 
before us—heaven and hell in music—than 
with the personality of the man. 

In Tschaikowsky we see a man engulfed 
deeper and deeper in the world struggle. 
In actuality his dwelling is in the caver- 
nous recesses at the bottom of the scene 
painted by Beethoven, but his imagination 
and vision penetrate upward high into the 
regions of light. His moments of beauty 
are often shown to us against a_vack- 
vround of nether gloom, as witness the nar- 
rative of Francesca in the tone poem 
‘Francesca da Rimini,” the apparition of 
Astarte in the last movement of the “Man- 
fred’ Symphonic Fantasia, and the vision 
of immemorable bliss painted by the melody 
of the first movement of the “Pathetic.” 
These and many other of his ravishing 
dreams are pictured only to be shattered by 
swift despair. He is down in the struggle— 
he feels it to be his own. There is much 
of truth in the conception of Tschaikowsky 
as a blighted soul, making, in the face of 
hopelessness, the utmost effort to rise. So 
expansive, however, is his emotion that it 
frees itself from all petty reference to the 
individual and rises to the state of uni- 
versal passion. 

It is probably Tschaikowsky’s suffering 
and agony and the poignancy of his mu- 
sical idealization of it, that caused his mu- 
sic to have so immediate an appeal. The 
howls of the damned are always more 
quickly understood by the average man than 
the serene utterances of the blest. 

Such torrential emotions as those of 
Tschaikowsky could scarcely exist without 
compensating qualities of a lighter nature 


ago, was 


in the same individual. These are to be 
found in the utter playfulness and charm 
which are the sole raison d’étre of much of 


['schaikowsky’s music. Intellectually Ts¢hai- 
kowsky remained a child. In the latter part 
of his life he found himself perplexed as to 
whether an adherence to dogma in religion 
were necessary to the salvation of his soul. 
He did not succeed in thinking himself out 
into intellectual liberty as most of the great 
men of his age had done 

From problems bs this sort the composer 
evidently found relief either in giving mu- 


sical vent to his per ater emotions, or in the 
relaxation afforded by toying gracefully 
with his art. The same quality of sim- 
plicity and charm so often alluded to in his 
social intercourse, and which undoubtedly 
counterbalanced the tragic aspects of his 
life (exactly as did the unflagging humor 
the ttfagedy of Lincoln’s life), found its 
[Continued n next page| 
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expression in works touching at no point 
the serious side of existence. including cer- 
tain movements of his symphonies. 


Passionately Fond of the Dance. 


Scarcely any composer has_ excelled 
Tschaikowsky in orchestral tracery and 
pattern work—the outcome of a sheer love 
of grace, beauty, and rhythm, and very dif- 
ferent from what the composer was wont 
to call “head work.” Tschaikowsky was 
passionately fond of the dance, and his mu- 
sic for various ballets stands among the 
best which has been written for such per- 
formances. 

His delight in this form of art is well 
illustrated by an event related by Rach- 
maninoff. The two Russians were seated 
together in a row near the front at a ballet 
performance for which Tschaikowsky had 
composed the music. At the close of one 
of the scenes Tschaikowsky exclaimed: 

“This is really delightful—beautiful 
dancing, beautiful scenery, everything well 
put on, and—you know, the music is not so 
bad.” 

The music for the ballet of the “Sleep- 
ing Beauty” is an example of Tschaikowsky 
at his best in this vein. None of the sym- 
phonists had the gift of writing such irre- 
sistible waltzes as the Russian composer, a 
fact attested as well by the waltz from 
“Eugene Onegin” as from the delicious 
waltzes of the “Sleeping Beauty.” Nor 
does sheer musical playfulness rise higher 
than the movement from this ballet entitled 
“Puss in Boots and the White Cat,” where 
the orchestra miaows and spits in cat fash- 
ion with superlative drollery under the 
magic wand of Tschaikowsky. 

Tschaikowsky’s love of tonal pattern 
work finds expression in the pizzicato move- 
ment of the Fourth Symphony, and with 
even more magical effect in the movement 
of the “Fairy of the Alps” in the “Man- 
fred.” The suite “Mozartiana” is similarly 
the expression of the composer’s devotion 
to Mozart and his love of delicate melodic 
development in composition. 

In point of dramatic fereceeanes 
Tschaikowsky is greater in his symphonies 
and other orchestral works than in fis op- 
eras. In the latter he is content to give his 
characters arias which are characteristic 
rather of the composer’s natural melodic 
gifts than of the essential qualities of his 
stage characters. 

This power of special dramatic charac- 
terization in music, having modern musical 
resource in view—a possibility taught by 


Wagner—appears to have gone unperceived 
by Tschaikowsky. His operatic works con- 
tain many dramatic scenes and moments 
and are animated by genuine dramatic im- 
pulse, but the capacity to achieve or to ex- 
press this is something different from the 
separate musical characterization of the per- 
sons on the stage for dramatic purposes. 
Tschaikowsky never would have created a 
Sachs, a Siegfried, or an Isolde. 

In his orchestral works it is otherwise. 
His Francesca, his Manfred, his Caliban 
and Ariel stand out plainly before us as 
musical entities. Tschaikowsky was neither 
philosopher, mystic, nor, in the ordinary 
sense of the word, dramatist. He was, 
above all, musician. His musical concep- 
tions seized upon his imagination and stim- 
ulated it with the utmost vivacity, and the 
melodies and harmonies in which he finds 
outlet for his feelings breathe and palpitate 
with life. The coarseness and commonness 
often spoken of with regard to some of his 
melodies are nothing more than evidences 
that his nature reached so deeply down in 
the sphere of music as to touch its very 
soil, and there are times when he chose to 
give out his expression in its original brutal 
creative force rather than to refine it for 
the benefit of those who like only what. is 
precious and rare. 

Tschaikowsky was not a great innovator 
in melody, harmony, or form—the technic 
of musical composition. His harmonies are 
easily resolved and present few of the com- 
plexities to be found in contemporary 
French music. They are very often, how- 
ever, of peculiar richness. Also, Tschai- 
kowsky took for his own certain congenial 
harmonic progressions known to his prede- 
cessors and emphasized them until they be- 
came a personal idiom. 


Wealth of Melodic Conception. 


He was dominated far more greatly by 
his melodic conceptions, of which his mind 
was a veritable treasure house. Inasmuch 
as he drew so considerably, in fact more 
widely than is commonly known, upon Rus- 
sian folk sources, his harmony is not infre- 
quently conditioned by the requirements of 
Russian melody. As with most of the Rus- 
sians, Scriabine being a notable exception, 
Tschaikowsky is intensely, almost brutally 


rhythmic. All in all, he was less a musical 
thinker than a. child of inspiration—a 
genius. 


All of Tschaikowsky’s more important or- 
chestral works are to be had for piano in 
two and four hand arrangements. The 
four hand arrangements will be found the 
most satisfactory as suggesting more nearly 
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the tonal richness of Tschaikowsky’s con- 
ceptions. The Fifth Symphony, in E 
Minor, and the “Pathetic” will carry one 
most nearly to the heart of Tschaikowsky’s 
genius in symphonic writing, through the 
piano. 

As tremendous in its conception as the 
symphonies, and, unfortunately, neglected 
by orchestral conductors, is the Symphonic 
Fantasia, “Manfred,” which is arranged for 
four hands. The first movement of this is 
an emotional picture of the tragic Manfred 
alone upon the Alps. One may well suspect 
this movement of being autobiographical, 
with its profound sense of tragic loneliness 
and its yearnings for the unattainable. 

The second movement, in which the 
“Fairy of the Alps” appears to Manfred in 
the waterfall, is, as has been indicated, one 
of ‘the most inspirational and fanciful of 
Tschaikowsky’s imaginings. It is based on 
a rhythmic and simple Russian folksong 
and in the orchestral representation of bub- 
bling and gushing waters Tschaikowsky 
has achieved one of his greatest miracles of 
tone painting. ‘Nor has a more lovely and 
atmospheric pastorale been written than the 
third movement of this work, which repre- 
sents the simple life of the shepherds of 
the mountains. 

In the last movement the composer takes 
his hero into the midst of an orgie in the 
hall of Arimanes under the sea, where he 
requires the raising of the spirit of Astarte, 
whkom’'he has loved. This favor, his bold- 
ness and knowledge of occult arts, as in 
Byron’s poem, wins him. In the speech of 
Astarte, who foretells his death upon the 
morrow, Tschaikowsky rises to a height of 
solemnity, coupled with deep humanity, such 
as is seldom to be found in the work of 
any composer. Following this is the strug- 
gle of the good and evil spirits for the soul 
of Manfred, the good triumphing, at which 
point the organ is introduced into the score. 

These works will serve to approach 
Tschaikowsky at his greatest, although the 
overtures, “Romeo and Juliet”’ and “Ham- 
let” especially, should not be neglected. 

Without considering the piano concerto, 


‘which will naturally be played only by the 


greatest artists, and which is thoroughly 
familiar to them, the Sonata in G, op. 37, 
is “Tschaikowsky’s greatest solo work for 
piano. This work has certain qualities 
which have prevented it from gaining a 
wide hearing at the hands of pianists. It 
is customary to regard it as not in Tschai- 
kowsky’s best vein, but this view is not 
wholly supported by a study of ‘this re- 
markable work. 

It is too little cast in sheer piano style to 
greatly attract pianists. There is little call 
for independent finger ‘work and extraor- 
dinary dexterity, and much for the produc- 
tion of massive chord ‘effects. The work 
has almost more the effect of a symphony 
than of a sonata. It breathes Tschaikowsky 
in every breath and the student will do well 
to become familiar with it as the means of 
knowing much that is characteristic of 
Tschaikowsky, even if not for the sake of 
performance. It embodies almost the whole 
of his individual harmonic scheme and 
gives voice constantly to his Russian mel- 
odic directness. The slow movement is 
haunting in its blending of dream-beauty 
and poignant dream-sadness. The Scherzo 
is based upon an idea which is among the 
loveliest of Tschaikowsky’s flowery fancies 
and has a middle section of great melodic 
beauty. The last movement is a Rondo, 
bold in its Russianism. 

A “Meditation” in D is one of Tschai- 
kowsky’s most impassioned smaller works 
for piano. It stands with much of his best 
symphonic writing in musical richness and 
might better have been called a love song 
than a “Meditation.” 

A book of Tschaikowsky’s smaller piano 
compositions is obtainable (edition Stein- 
graeber, edited by Rieman), which contains 
a number of the twelve little compositions. 
“The Seasons,” written for the months of 


the year for a Russian magazine. These 
are scarcely serious and were written in 
haste, but, considering this, exemplify only 
the more vividly Tschaikowsky’s melodic 
spontaneitv and fertility. “Troika,” a Rus- 
sian sleigh ride scene, is very characteristic 
Aside from its strong Russian flavor it 
shimmers and scintillates with the bright- 
ness of the winter sun. 

A delicate musical thought of more than 
usual fragrance is the little Nocturne in F, 
a composition of great simplicity and which 
contains more beauty for its size than is 
usual with Tschaikowsky in his slightest 
works. It is more of the twilight than of 
the night. The “Romance,” op. 5, is one of 
the best of the smaller works. 

Schirmer also issues three volumes of the 
smaller piano works, Volume I containing 
a transcription of the deservedly famous 
“Andante Cantabile” from the Spring 
quartet, op. II. 

There are also capricciosos, humoresques 
and other works. In all these little works 
Tschaikowsky is thinking, not of the crea- 
tion of compositions congenial to the pian- 
ist of highly developed powers, but rather 
of the finding of a form for his simpler 
musical thoughts. These works are, there- 
fore, rather more for the music lover and 
the amateur than for the professional pian- 
ist. They are never to be heard on pianists’ 
programs. While through them one is 
scarcely able to make the acquaintance of 
the true Tschaikowsky, there is in them, 
nevertheless, much of Tschaikowsky’s char- 
acteristic charm. 


SCOUTS “ PERILS OF PARIS” 


Geraldine Farrar Says Girls Who Study 
Music There Are in No Danger 
of Insult 


The often-exploited dangers to which 
young music girls who study music in 
Paris are supposed to be subjected are 
deprecated by Geraldine Farrar, of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, who says in an 
interview published in New York on Sun- 


da 

“During all the time I studied in Paris 
I did not meet a single unpleasant experi- 
ence. I was never followed on the streets 
and no one ever said anything improper 
to me. And, if I do say it myself, I am 
not a human iceberg. Fortunately, I was 
with my mother, but I talked to many girls 
who were studying there alone and their 
experiences were similar to mine. It goes 
without saying that a girl must exercise 
some tact, but if she minds her own busi- 
mer a “perils of Paris” will not be perils 
at all. 











Mme. Méré Boston Orchestra Soloist in 
Providence 


PROVIDENCE, Feb. 20.—The fourth con- 
cert of the thirtieth season by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra was given in In- 
fantry Hall Tuesday evening, the orches- 
tra being assisted by Yolanda Méré, the 
Hungarian pianist, who made her first 
appearance here. Schubert’s magnificent 
Symphony in C Major was the orchestra’s 
chief number, to which Max Fiedler gave 
a superb reading. Mme. Méré played the 
Liszt Concerto in A Major with brilliancy 
and power, together with flawless technic, 
and received an ovation at the close from 
Mr. Fiedler and his band, as well as from 
an audience which completely filled the 
hall. G. F. H. 


Toledo Enthusiastic Over Nordica 


Torepo, O., Feb. 21.—Nordica, assisted 
by Myron W hitney, bass- baritone, and Ra- 
mayne Simmons, pianist, were at the Valen- 
tine Theater last Tuesday evening. There 
was a large audience and the diva was en- 
thusiastically received. Mr. Whitney and 
Mr. Simmons came in for a large share 
of the applause. F. E. P. 
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SETTING SARDOU LIBRETTOS TO MUSIC 





Two Found in Effects of Dramatist Being Prepared for Operatic Stage 
by Fevrier and Nougues—‘“ Tristan’? Sung in Hungarian— 
Gabrilowitsch’s Return to Berlin Concert Stage—Sam Franko’s 


Popular Concerts 


Bertin, Feb. 11.—Director Hermann 
Gura, the organizer of the Berlin Summer 
Opera which bears his name, has signed a 
contract with Director Gregor by which the 
former is to take charge of the Komische 
Oper until July 1, the date upon which the 


Hamburg Operetten Ensemble will make 
its entrée. 
Victorien Sardou’s unforeseen death pre- 


vented the completion of several theatrical 
works which he had begun. Among these 
two librettos were also found a “Gis- 
monda” and a “Dante,” which the master’s 
two sons, Pierre and Jean Sardou, have 
lately completed. Both of these librettos 
are now being set to music by Henri Feé- 
vrier, the composer of the opera “Monna 
Vanna,” and Jean Nougués, composer of 
“Quo Vadis.” 

W ord comes from Buda Pesth that Wag- 
ner’s “Tristan und Isolde” was given in 
the Royal Opera House with all the ex- 
ternal features of a premiére, although the 
work had been frequently given there be- 
fore. But the title role 7ristan was sung 
by Georg Anthes for the first time in the 
Hungarian language. The highest circles 
of Hungarian society attended this per- 
formance, which flattered the national van- 
ity, and accorded a jubilant ovation after 
each act. 

At the first meeting of the committee for 
the organization of a popular German op- 
era house in Berlin-Charlottenburg, the ex- 
penditures were estimated at 1,390,000 
marks. Of this sum 770,000 marks are to 
be allowed for salaries, 30,000 marks for 
the manager’s salary and 200,000 marks for 
the lease of the property. The expenses 
for the music and instruments were fixed 
at 50,000 marks and 115,000 marks are to 
be allowed for sundries. The subscription 
for the season tickets thus far already 
amounts to 1,888,856 marks. 

The newly staged and entirely revised 
‘Zauberfléte,” which is to be produced with 
all the outward characteristics of a pre- 
micre, on February 18, at the Royal Opera 
House, has given rise to much antagonistic 
and even political comment. The Emperor 
has been accused of ordering the extrac- 
tion of all “Freemasonic attributes,” and it 
was claimed that such an initiative was due 
to the influence of the clerical party, which 
has been an unusually powerful factor in 
the political life of Germany for the last 
five or six years. The daily press has now 
been informed from a highly authoritative 
source that such a report is without the 
least foundation. The principal innovation 
of the newly staged “Zauberfléte” will be 
the change of the seat of the plot from an- 
cient Egypt to northern Persia, which, of 
course, means entirely new scenic decora- 


tions and costumes. Nothing has been al- 
tered or omitted which might perchance be 
considered to mean a glorification of Free- 
masonry. An important scenic innovation 
will be the kinematoscopic production of 





Christian Leden, who has just returned 
from his second Greenland expedition 
to study Eskimo music and who is to 
lecture in America next season. 


For this purpose one 
Alps has 


the large waterfall. 

of the largest waterfalls of the 

been kinematoscoped. 
Gabrilowitsch’s Reappearance - 

On Friday evening, the 3rd, Ossip Ga- 
hrilowitsch, who had not been heard in 
Berlin for a number of years, gave his first 
piano concert here in the Beethoven Saal. 
His program was not very fortunately con- 
structed. He began with Mozart’s A Minor 
Rondo, which was followed by the E Minor 
sonata of Beethoven and the variations 
sérieuses of Mendelssohn. The rest of the 
program comprised 12 Preludes of Chopin, 
op. 28; two Etudes of Scriabine; melody, 
by Gabrilowitsch; Etude, Smetana; a 
Humoresque of Tscherepnin and_ the 
Brahms Rhapsodie. As ever, Gabrilowitsch 
displayed those superb pianistic qualities 
which he possesses, i. €., exquisite touch, a 
highly developed sense for dynamics and a 
brilliant technic On the other hand, his 
tendency to an occasional excess of feeling 
is not exactly calculated to preserve the 
plastic contour of a composition to the 
best advantage, which otherwise, in view of 
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“The perfection of Quartet Playing."—London Daily Mail. 


his excellent musicianship, Gabrilowitsch is 
qualified to do. 

Sam Franko, the New York violinist and 
conductor, gave the second evening of his 
series of interesting orchestral concerts of 
ancient music on Saturday in the Bliuthner 
Saal. How interesting these concerts are 
found by the Berlin public was proved by 
the large audience which, to all appear- 
ances, followed this music of past ages with 
the keenest and most appreciative atten- 
tion. It becomes very evident that appre- 
ciation of a music consisting merely of such 
simple beauties has been in no way dead- 
ened by the tumultuous and often appar- 
ently distorted musical creations of the 
present. Mr. Franko’s program, which 
covered a musical period from 1693 to 1813, 
comprised works of Pietro Locatelli, Pietro 
Nardini. Georg Matthias Monn, Pierre 
Alexander Monsigny and André E. M. Gré- 
try. Mr. Franko, in these concertos, proves 
to be a veritable instructor for the Bluthner 
Orchestra, which is certainly improving. He 
was assisted by Arthur Egidi, organ; 
Alexis: Hollaender, piano, and his talented 
young pupil, Emily Gresser, violinist, whose 
bowing and left-hand technic, as well as 
her treatment’ of a musical work, justify us 
in cherishing the best hopes for her future 
career. Mr. Franko handled his orchestra 
with classical precision and tasteful and 
subtle finesse. 

At his concert in the Philharmonic on 
Monday evening the violinist, Bronislaw 
Hubermann, played the violin concertos of 
Brahms and Beethoven, the Beethoven Ro- 
manza in G Major and Hungarian Dances 
of Brahms-Joachim. Regarding the artist's 
technic and tone beauty it were common- 
place to attempt any criticisms whatever. 
In these features it seems to me Huber- 
mann has attained the highest stage of 
perfection. His interpretations, on the 
other hand, cannot always meet with entire 
approval. The soloist was accompanied by 
the Philharmonic Orchestra under Her- 
mann Wetzler. 


Christian Leden to Lecture In America 


Christian Leden, who is a graduate of 
the Berlin Kénigliche Hochschule der Mu- 
sik, has just returned from his second ex- 
pedition to Greenland. One of the objects 
of this expedition was the study of Es- 
kimo music for the purpose of approaching 
a step nearer the solving of the problem 
as to whether the Eskimos are descendants 
of the Mongolians or of other races. Mr. 
Leden has made the assertion that, judging 
by their music, the Eskimos must be de- 
scendants of the North American Indians. 
Leden has made sixty-nine phonographic 
records of Eskimo songs and will go to 
America for a tour of lectures in the Fall. 
This tqur will include all the larger cities 
and will probably last the entire season. 
In the Summer of 1912 Mr. Leden will 
start on another Greenland expedition 
which is to last two years. 

Rachel Frease Green is appearing in the 
much spoken of novelty at the Berlin 
Volksoper, “Cleopatra.” This American 
singer, a pupil of Jean de Reszke, and for- 
merly of Covent Garden, is the | prima 
donna at the Berlin Volksoper, which in- 
stitution owes the greater part of its pres- 
tige to her popularity. 

The eighth symphony concert of the Ber- 
liner Concert Verein with the Blithner 
Orchestra under Conductor Joseph Stran- 
sky, was devoted to musical contrasts: 
Haydn, Bach and Reger. The evening 
was opened with MHaydn’s symphony 
in C Minor, which was followed by the 
Bach C Major Concerto and later by five 
Reger songs. The rest of the evening was 
filled out by Max Reger’s Variations and 
Fugue, op. 100. Both the Haydn and the 
Bach numbers were rendered in a manner 
that did credit to this orchestral organiza- 
tion and its gifted conductor. The three 
pianos in the Bach concerto were played 
by Frau Kwast-Hodapp, Max Reger and 
Professor Kwast, all three very eminent 
pianists. It is perhaps for this very rea- 
son that the ensemble work of the three 
solo instruments was not as flawless, as 
precise as it might have been. It seems to 
be one of the most difficult tasks for two 
virtuosi to adapt themselves to each other, 
not to speak of three. 

Frau Fischer-Maretzki sang the five Re- 
ger songs with artistic interpretation, a 
cleyer tone production and a voice which 
had paid its tribute to the wear and tear 
of time. How readily and gladly would 
we become ardent admirers of Max Reger 
did all the products of his work only bear 
the same characteristics as these songs. 
Here there is none of that cold-blooded 
calculation which seems to have governed 


Reger in the composition of many of his 
works. Nothing but deep-felt musical and 
poetical impressiveness do these little songs 
display. 

But the variations! Many Reger ad- 
mirers and even sceptics view these varia- 
tions and fugue with especial favor, claim- 
ing that here the composer refutes all ac- 
cusations of brutality and lack of melo- 
diousness. It is true that in this work we 
find many motives and sections, yes, even 
entire sentences, that are bound to awaken 
the interest of every unprejudiced hearer. 
As the reader may know, the variations 
are supposed to treat of a mirthful theme. 
But where is the mirth which lightens 
even, for example, Strauss’s “Till Eulen- 
spiegel”? That which is meant to produce 
a mirthful effect is nothing more than the 
employment of awkward and unlooked for 
progressions, accompanied by a somewhat 
bombastic instrumentation, the explosive 
application of the kettledrum by prefer- 


ence. But it behooves us to record that 
there were many present that evening 
whose delight knew no bounds and who 


expressed their appreciation by frantic ap- 
plause. 

On Saturday, February 4, Adéle Clé- 
ment, the ‘cellist, gave a concert in the 
Bechstein Saal with the assistance of the 
pianist, Flora Joutard-Loewensohn. In 
this event the assisting artist surpassed the 
concert-giver by several degrees, although 
the ‘cellist has many merits in technic and 
musical judgment. 

An interesting Bach concert, arranged by 
the best Bach tenor of Germany, George A. 
Walter, took place in the Sing Academy. 
The concert-giver was assisted by a small 
orchestra under Georg Vollerthun and by 
the organist, Arthur Egidi. Measured ac- 
cording to the value and the execution of 
the program, the concert was a decided and 
absolute success. It is an unalloyed pleas- 
ure to listen to Herr Walter, and I do not 
know, for instance, when, if ever, I have 
heard the solo cantata, No. 55, “Ich armer 
Mensch, ich Stindenknecht,” sung with such 
grandeur of effect. 

On February 8 Richard Buhlig, the pian- 
ist, gave his last recital of the season in 
the Bliithner Saal. Buhlig is a poetical 
pianist if there ever was one—possibly too 
much so. The elegance and accuracy with 
which he treats his instrument are factors 
that compel respect. 

The meeting of the 
Sterncher Gesangverein brought about a 
surprising result. In consequence of the 
frequent change of conductors, the attend- 
ance of the members of this time-honored 
society had lately decreased to such an ex- 
tent that the assembly resolved to dissolve 
the society before it perished of its own 
inertia. This society was founded by Julius 
Stern in 1847 and for a long period held a 
predominate position in Berlin. Soon after 
its organization it was in a position to give 
famous works their first hearing. Thus it 
produced Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul” for the 
first time. Julius Stockhausen, Ernst Ru- 
dorff, Max Bruch, Friedrich Gernsheim 
and Oscar Fried were then consecutively its 
leaders. Lately Iwan Frobe was for a short 
time conductor of the chorus, which, after 
his resignation, remained without a leader. 

On Wednesday, February 15, Director 
Hermann Gura will assume temporary 
charge of the Berlin Komische Oper. For 
the present Director Gura will produce the 
operas of the Gregor répertoire. Nego- 
tiations are in progress for a Géstspiel of 
several weeks with Emmy Destinn. 


O. P. Jacos. 
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NEED OF A TIME-LIMIT FOR CONCERT WORKS 





A® the present day composers seem to 
vie with one another in the produc- 
tion of works of excessive and forbidding 
length, and, with all respect to the gifts 
of some of the offenders, the question 
might fairly be asked, Ought there not to 
be a “time limit” in these matters? Most 
modern music—particularly orchestral mu- 
sic—is more or less complex, and often 
difficult even for experts to unravel. Still 
greater, of course, are the difficulties such 
music must present to the average listener. 

Is it to be supposed, then, that the or- 
dinary concert-goer wants to listen to 
works that are drawn out to portentous 
length, especially having regard to the 
strain imposed on the ear and understand- 
ing by modern .intricacies? Reflections of 
the kind are suggested by the fact that 
Max Reger’s new pianoforte concerto, 
lately brought to a hearing in Leipsic, oc- 
cupies fifty-one minutes in performance. 
Moreover, the work, which is in F Minor, 
appears to be extraordinarily difficult to 
follow. Indeed, of tue second of its three 
movements, a largo, it has been said that 
it “seemed absolutely not understandable 
as music, though ~erfectly simple in the 
writing.” 

Seriously, a musical work, to prove en- 
joyable, need not, and should not, run to 
such length, howevcr numerous—if recon- 
dite—its beauties. In previous works 
Reger, for one, has set a bad example to 
other composers in this matter. He has 


written, for instance, a violin concerto (op. 
101) that takes over one hour to perform. 
Are the digestive powers of the most vora- 
cious music-lover equal to such a strain, 
one wonders? 

After all, Beethoven, Mendelssohn and 
Brahms managed to write violin concertos 
that have become classics without making 
any such demands on their hearers’ powers 
of endurance. That of Brahms occupies 
about thirty-five minutes, which, in all con- 
science, is enough. In the domain of sym- 
phonic music the modern tendency is also 
all in the direction of over-elaboration. 
Dohnanyi perpetrated a symphony that 
took about one-hour and fifteen minutes 
when it was performed in Manchester, 
and has not—probably on that account— 
been heard again, so far as knowledge 
goes, in this country. Would Rubinstein’s 
“Ocean” symphony, with its six movements 
—or are there more?—never be given if 
its composer had been less verbose? 

Gustav Mahler, to judge by one or two 
recent examples from his pen, seems to 
imagine that a symphony ought to last a 
whole evening; while Paderewski, some- 
what of the same way of thinking, gave us 
a work in this form which, uncompleted, 
takes one hour and twenty minutes to per- 
form. It occupied his attention for four 
years, and a scherzo has still to be added 
to it. We repeat, a time-limit must be in- 
troduced in our concert-rooms.—London 
Daily Telegraph. 











MORE REVELS OF “ 


THE BOHEMIANS ’’ 





Without any flare of trumpets over the 
matter a program of works by Americans 
was given by “The Bohemians” at their 
“Second Evening with Music” at the Savoy 
in New York, recently. 

After a reception a musical program was 
given which led off with Arthur Foote’s 
Quartet in C Major, op. 23, played by the 
Olive Mead Quartet, with the composer 
himself at the piano. Following this was a 
group of songs sung by David Bispham, 
some of them operatic, as follows: 

S. Camillo Engel, (a) Vereinsamt; (b) Ueber 
Nacht; Pietro Floridio, Invocation to Youth, from 
“Paoletto” ; William S. Mco y, “Song of the 
Flint,”” from “The Cave Man”; Walter Damrosch, 
“Danny Deever.”’ 

The accompaniments were plaved by 
Harry M. Gilbert. 

Following this Baroness Elsa Laura von 
Wolzogen delighted the audience with a 


number of songs, to which she played an 
accompaniment upon the lute. 

The Foote Quartet was very warmly ap- 
plauded and: Mr. Bispham raised the audi- 
ence to a high pitch of enthusiasm with his 
dramatic interpretations. 

After the program supper was held, fol- 
lowed by revels, in which Otto Goritz and 
Charles Safford took leading parts. Mr. 
Safford played and sang an original aria, 
after the manner of Handel, on the text of 
“Good Morning! Have You Used Pear’s 
Soap?” and also parodied Debussy inimit- 
ably, as well as giving his famous “Jab- 
berwock.” He produced an uproar of 
merriment and was followed by a no less 
brilliant performance in the presentation 
by Otto Goritz himself—taking the piano 
and all the singing parts—of an original op- 
era in which nothing but cats appear on the 
stage. 

The revels lasted until a late hour. 





Does a Love for Opera Lower the Gen- 
eral Musical Taste and Productive- 
ness of a Country? 


{[W. T. Henderson in the New York Sun.] 


Giving opera in the language of the 
people cannot educate any one to anything 
except to a desire for more opera. It has 
never been demonstrated that a love for 
opera elevates mankind. On the contrary, 
insofar as. music has been concerned, it 
has been conclusively proved by history 
that the greater the public fondness for 
opera in any country the lower the general 
musical taste and productiveness of that 
country. The most pointed illustration is 
Italy, in which opera reigns supreme, and 
in which since Palestrina there has never 
been a composer of the highest rank in 
any other department of music, and in re- 
cent years no composer of the first. rank 
in any department at all. Musical science 
is at such a low ebb in Italy that any one 
who can make an effective opera finale in 
unison is regarded as a learned musician. 

The only composer in Italy who can 
claim even extended popularity is Mr. Puc- 
cini, and no one of critical judgment would 
think of according him a seat beside the 
masters of the foremost ranks even of his 
own country, such as Palestrina, Scarlatti 
or Verdi. Italy cannot show to-day a 
single great composer of symphony, over- 
ture, symphonic poem, song, piano or 
chamber music. 
writer in the domain of oratorio, is half 
German. Save Busoni, a German by culti- 
vation (also by mother), she cannot show 
a famous performer on any instrument 
save the human voice, and only four or five 
of those. 

The Italian people have for centuries 
been educated to a love for opera. They 


Wolf-Ferrari, her best . 


do not desire and will not have any other 
kind of music. And they have neither 
high ideals nor fine discrimination in opera 
any more than a man would have in tea 
if he drank it by the quart every day. 


Wins New Laurels in 
Ada, Ohio 

Apa, O., Feb. 20—The Ohio Northern 
Choral Society, Charles S. Wengerd, di- 
rector, gave its second concert of the season 
on February 18, consisting mostly of se- 
lections from grand operas. The special 
feature of the concert, however, was the 
appearance of Alexander Heinemann, the 
distinguished German lieder singer, and his 
accompanist, John Mandelbrod. The unex- 
celled singing of Herr Heinemann was a 
great revelation. He completely won the 
hearts of the large audience in a program 
including songs by Grieg, Schumann, Rub- 
instein and Schubert. Such enthusiasm 
has never been shown here before over a 
singer. Heinemann’s triumph was com- 
plete. 


Six-Year-Old Boy Soloist with Grand 
Rapids Symphony Orchestra 


Grand Rapips, Micu., Feb. 24.—The 
Grand Rapids Symphony Orchestra, under 
the baton of W. A. Gable, gave its fourth 
concert, at Powers Theater, Sunday after- 
noon. It was a long, hard program, ex- 
ceptionally well rendered. The sensation 
of the afternoon was the introduction of 
Master Alfred Koons, six years old, as a 
violin soloist. He played “Tannhauser’s” 
“Evening Star,” and for encores Beetho- 
ven’s Minuet in G and Schumann’s “Trau- 
merei.” The work of the lad is remarkable, 
considering his years. He was ably accom- 
panied by his teacher, Katherine Conlon, 
of Chicago. H. 
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POSSART-ELLENSON 
DEBUTS IN NEW YORK 


American Pianist and German 
Tenor Make Their First Appear- 
ance with Volpe Orchestra 


Cornelia Rider Possart, the American 
pianist and wife of the eminent German 
actor, and Hans Ellenson, a German heroic 
tenor, effected their New York débuts in 
Carnegie Hall.on Wednesday evening of 
last week with the assistance of the Volpe 
Orchestra. 

The audience was not a large one, but its 
enthusiasm left no doubt of the impression 
created by the two artists. Mr. Ellenson 
was presented with a large wreath after one 
of his numbers and Mme. Possart also re- 
ceived many flowers after she had played 
Rubinstein’s D Minor Concerto. She_per- 
formed this work with technical proficiency 
of a high order, which is saying a good 
deal when it is remembered that its difh- 
culties are by no means _ inconsiderable. 
Both the first and last movements were 
reeled off with much spirit and elasticity of 
rhythm. The artist’s tone is of good size. 
If its quality was not altogether what it 
should have been the fault can possibly be 
laid in a measure to the instrument used. 
The slow movement, however, disclosed a 
want of poetic warmth and emotion. 

Mr. Ellenson, who is both tall and stout, 
was heard in airs from “Freischiitz,” 
“Magic Flute,” “L’Africaine,” “Lohengrin” 
and “Walkiire.” His voice is of good nat- 
ural quality, but it is often marred by faulty 
production. It is not necessary, for ex- 
ample, to force the tone as Mr. Ellenson 
does, in order to obtain resonance, a prac- 
tice which defeats its own purpose and in 
addition induces hard and metallic tone. 
With the eradication of such technical faults 
Mr. Ellenson might develop into a useful 
singer. 

In addition to excellent concerto and song 
accompaniments the Volpe Orchestra con- 
tributed to the program Weber’s “Oberon” 
overture, Tschaikowky’s “Marche Slave” 
and Grieg’s “Sigurd Josalfar” suite. Mr. 
Volpe deserves heartfelt thanks for the 
manner in which he has been championing 
this masterwork, which up to this year had 
been so criminally neglected. He plays it 
admirably, too, though might we suggest 
that the tempo of the march be a little 
further retarded, especially in the heavenly 
middle section. 








Washington Symphony Orchestra Con- 
cert 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 27.—The fourth 
concert of the Washington Symphony Or- 
chestra, Heinrich Hammer conducting, was 
as great a success as those in the past. 
The symphony was Mozart’s in E Flat, 
which was beautifully handled. The Sym- 
phonic Sketches (Jubilee, Noel and Vag- 
rom Ballad) by our own Chadwick were 
perhaps the most enjoyed. Caprice Ital- 
ienne (Tschaikowsky) and the overture to 
“Die Meistersinger” (Wagner) completed 
the numbers by the orchestra. The solo- 
ist on this occasion was Paul Bleyden, who 
sang the tenor solo, “Cielo e mar” from 
“Giaconda” with artistic finish. Mr. Bley- 
den has many admirers in this city, and 
so great was the applause that he was 
obliged to give an encore, Alice Burbage 
accompanying him on the piano. W. H. 


Canadian Tour for Destinn 
3efore sailing to sing at Covent Garden, 
London, Emmy Destinn, the Bohemian so- 
prano, will make a concert tour of the prin- 
cipal cities of central and eastern Canada 
after the close of her season with the Met- 
ropolitan company. 








IT TAKES MORE THAN A VOICE TO 
MAKE A SINGER SAYS EVAN WILLIAMS 

















Evan Williams (rear seat), and his family in 


their new auto, at Akron, O. 


The noted Welsh-American tenor, 
BYaN Williams, the well-known Welsh- 
American tenor, is not one of those 
misguided persons who offer as the recipe 
for a singer’s success the idea of “vox et 
preterea nihil.” “It is not voice only,” 
he recently declared to an interviewer.” 
“A thousand qualities enter into the 
make-up of a great artist, and the greatest 
of these is culture, education, and plenty 
of gray matter. Metropolitan voice teach- 
ers become rich on money that should not 
be spent, and many a person who thinks he 


has the making of a concert singer plunges 
into the work, little dreaming of the im- 


mensity of the profession, and of the many 
years necessary to prepare for the work. 
“To enter properly the singing profes- 
sion,” he continued, “one should first se- 
cure nothing short of a first-class edu- 
cation at an early age, with the voice being 
used on rare occasions. The best results 
then are noticeable when he is in the forties. 
The ‘methods’ of the singing masters must 


be taken with the greatest care. Many 
good voices are ruined by ‘methods.’ Good 
common sense and a judicial mind are 


necessary, and the courage to say an em- 
phatic no to the voice butchers.” 





MUSIC IN DENVER 





A Series of Chamber Music Concerts 
Announced for This Month 


Denver, Coto., Feb. 20.—Mr. and Mrs. 
Fred A. Baker, whose excellent accom- 
plishments in the field of chamber music 
with the erstwhile Baker Quartet are well 
remembered in Denver, announce a series 
of three chamber concerts, to be given 
monthly beginning in March. The new 
quartet will comprise Mrs. Baker, first vio- 
lin; D. D. Abramowitz, second violin; Mr. 
Baker, viola, and Fred J. Houseley, ’cello. 
The Beethoven septet will introduce the 
above quartet and a clarinet, bassoon and 
French horn. It will be the first perform- 
ace of that work in Denver. 

A. W. Doerrner has severed his connec- 
tio. with the Denver Conservatory of Mu- 
sic and opened the Doerrner Piano School 
on Clarkson street. Mr. Doerrner was 
formerly a prominent pianist and teacher 
in Cincinnati, O., and has been in Denver 
several seasons. 

The dropping of a syllable made me say, 
in your issue of Feb. 11, during a review 
of Tetrazzini’s concert here, that her as- 
sisting baritone sang “with distinction.” 
Candor compelled me to write “without” 
where your compositor printed “with.” I 
like to say pleasant things about all artists, 
but I like still better to be consistently hon- 
est in such critical opinions as stand 
sponsor for. J. Cc. W. 





The body of the late Wilhelm Berger, 
the German composer, was cremated at 
Jena. 





Max Reger’s latest work is a sonata for 
pianoforte and ‘cello. 


CALVE’S MANY TROUBLES 





Has to Be Vaccinated and Have Age 
Estimated in San Francisco 


San Francisco, Feb. 24.—Mme. Emma 
Calvé had to submit to being vaccinated by 
the health officer of this port when she ar- 
rived here to-day on the steamship Chiyo- 
maru from Japan, and, even worse than 
that, she had to submit to a cross-examina- 
tion as to her age. The purser had refused 
to set down the diva’s age as twenty, al- 
though Mme. Calvé had suggested that to 
him, and the immigration inspector heart- 
lessly set down his own estimate as “forty- 
four.” With Mme. Calvé came her young 
husband, Signor Gasparri, and when the 
diva said that her name was “Calvé” the 
inspector refused to accept it and set it 
down as “Mrs. Gasparri.” The diva sub- 
mitted with tragic resignation and then 
turned herself and her belongings over to 
the tender mercies of the customs officials. 

Mme. Calvé had given up a contemplated 
trip to Siberia because of the plague, only 
to have new worries thrust upon her when 
a case of smallpox developed on _ board 
ship on the way from Honolulu, The 
singer created amusement by her efforts to 
dodge the camera men on her arrival. For 
nearly an hour she escaped being photo- 
graphed, only to fall victim as she was 
inaking the landing. 





Referring to the royalty system the other 
day in London, Plunket Greene, the Irish 
basso, remarked: “The popular singer sings 
a popular song because he is paid to do so 
by the publishers—not because he likes it 
or because he thinks it a good song. In 
nine cases out of ten he thinks it a bad 


” 
song. 


BORCHARD EXERTS 
HIS USUAL CHARM 


Pianist in Fine Fettle in New York 
Recital After Return 
from Tour 





Adolphe Borchard, the French pianist, 
returned to New York last week and was 
heard in a recital at Mendelssohn. Hall on 
the afternoon of February 21. He played 
César Franck’s “Prelude, Chorale and 
Fugue,” a Chopin group consisting of the 
D Flat and G Flat Preludes, the C sharp 
Minor Valse, the C Minor Nocturne and 
the C Sharp Minor Scherzo, a Schubert- 
Vienne,” Reger’s “Aus 
Albeniz’s “Seguidilla” 


“Soirée de 
Tagebuch,” 
and Liszt's arrangement of the 
March. 


Mr. Borchard was in fine fettle through- 
out the program. The César Franck num- 
ber is a work which he holds dear and he 
played it accordingly. It was an interpreta- 
tion in which technical proficiency of a high 
order was blended with breadth and nobil- 
ity of emotional utterance. It is an exact- 
ing task to reveal the spiritual contents of 
this work to their fullest, but Mr. Borchard 


Liszt 
meinen 
“Rakoczy” 


accomplished it with honor. His Cho- 
pin gave much pleasure, though, as was 
stated at his first appearance here, it is 


French and‘not Polish. He was especially 
successful in the Valse, which French grace 
and delicacy befit to a marked degree. 

The Liszt and Reger numbers received 
their due at Mr. Borchard’s hands. The 
“Soirée de Vienne,” played with lovely tone 
and supreme charm, called forth enthusi- 
astic applause. The Reger work is, of 
course, not comparable to the former in mu- 
sical value, but it was delivered with finish 
of phrasing and beauty of tone truly note- 
worthy. Mr. Borchard was recalled again 
and again to acknowledge the applause of 
his hearers. 

Songs by Pierné, Lalo, Chaminade, De- 
bussy, Schumann, Strauss and others were 
contributed to the program by Adele Krue- 
ger, soprano, the quality of whose work 
was commented upon in this journal on the 
occasion of her first New York recital a 
few weeks ago. Her accompaniments were 
again played by Eugene Bernstein, who per- 
formed his task with all his wonted skill. 
There are few more satisfying accompanists 
in the country. 





The Metropolitan Répertoire 
[Reginald De Koven in New York World.] 


Operatic activities were again strenuous 
at the Metropolitan last week with eight 
performances that included nine operas, no 
less than seven of which being by living 
composers. From this it would almost 
seem that either the operas of the so-called 
standard répertoire were becoming super- 
annuated and out of date, or that modern 
operatic vocal requirements had disrupted 
and vitiated vocal art to such an extent 
that there were no longer singers capable 
of singing them. The attempt to induct a 
dull and artistically valueless opera like 
“Germania” into the regular répertoire 
seems like a work of supererogation in a 
country where so many native composers 
are waiting an opportunity to be heard; 
certainly no operatic essay by any Amer- 
ican composer if equally well done could 
prove less valuable or interesting. The 
present Metropolitan répertoire can hardly 
be called either varied or extensive when 
four performances out of the eight given 
were appropriated by two composers, and 
when an out-of-town organization has to be 
relied upon for any performances of French 
opera. Were it not for Wagner and Puc- 
cini the Metropolitan répertoire would cer- 
tainly be in a parlous condition. 
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IN DEFENSE OF THE MUSIC CRITIC 











By ARTHUR L. JUDSON | 


Y some mysterious and unkind dis- 
pensation of Providence, the endow- 
ments and faculties of the critic have been 
withheld from ine despite the longing which 
I have always had to pass an authorita- 
tive judgment on the accomplishments of 
the other fellow At infrequent intervals 
I have ventured into the field of the crit- 
ical only ‘to be promptly shown my limi- 
tations in no unmistakable terms, and this 
has, to say the least, been most discourag- 
ing to one with high aspirations. How- 
ever, after a more or less extensive period 
of enforced silence, certain matters per- 
taining to the critical have appealed to me 
so strongly that the Muse (if critics may 
be said to have a muse!) will not be de- 
nied, and, against my better judgment, I 
am again forced to enter the lists which 
in the past have only brought ignominious 
defeat. oo ae 

My inspiration at this time comes from 
a speech made before the members and 
guests of the Cincinnati Musicians’ Club 
by A. J. Gantvoort, director of the Cincin- 
nati College of Music, national delegate 
to the International Music Congress, a 
man of wide musical knowledge and well 
acquainted with affairs in general. 

During the harmless progress of a com- 
plimentary dinner to Xaver Scharwenka, 
Mr. Gantvoort, in the presence of several 
newspaper men and critics, gayly tossed 
the following apple of discord among the 
various press and musical factions dining 
for the nonce in such complete harmony 
as must have presaged, to an acute ob- 
server, a reversion to their time-honored 
dispute. Said Mr. Gantvoort: “The music 
critics and newspaper men have in the past 
printed most remarkable stories about the 


‘doings of this musicians’ club, so that. in 


self-protection, we have been compelled to 
open our meetings to them. However, 
the critics themselves are not invulner- 
able It seems to me that it might be to 
their advantage and to the advantage of 
musical criticism in this country if these 
critics were to devote some time to the 
study of music in order that they might 
fit themselves to speak authoritatively on 
the subject. Most of the criticisms I read 
are composed of a succession of meaning- 
less technical terms designed to confuse 
the lay reader and certainly ignoring the 
finer musical points of the performance, 
the consideration of which might indicate 
intelligent and complete understanding of 
the subject. Furthermore, I imagine that 
those of our critics who are the more caus- 
tic in their writings are taking their re- 
venge on fate for making them failures 
on the concert platform. The musician 
who has failed does not make a just 
critic.” 

This is a big subject, and I suppose 
that I am presumptuous in attempting to 
illuminate its dark corners, especially after 
the words of authority from such a man 
as Mr. Gantvoort, but it seems to me that 
his premises are wrong. In the first in- 
stance, I humbly advance the axiom that 
“critics are born, not made.” We do not 
yet fully understand why it is that certain 
men have talent for the law, why others 
find the fullest outlet for their abilities 
in engineering, why still others reach the 
fruition of their talents in music, but the 
fact that certain inherent talents deter- 
mine a man’s career cannot be disputed. 
Likewise, why not admit that certain men 
are born with the faculty of criticising? 
In fact, the talent of criticism is almost 
more common than any other. Who has 
not come in contact with the man who is 
constantly detecting the faults of others, 
who drives his poor wife to distraction 
by his constant fault-finding, or the woman 
who can, and does, tell to a minute de- 
gree what clothes her friends wear and 
what is wrong with them? It is true that 
this is criticism distorted, but it is still 
critical talent, and who will deny the asser- 
tion that if it were properly directed it 
might become constructive, not destruc- 
tive? If this is critical talent and it is 
so broadly dispensed it certainly is not 
impossible that some men possessing it 
in a great degree should be irresistibly im- 
pelled toward criticism as a profession. 

Every profession has its ideals, its eth- 
ics, and who is to say that the critic has 
neither? The man on the street is apt 
to condemn his fellow-men of other pro- 
fessions without a knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances, whereas, if he knew them, if 
he could appreciate them from the stand- 
point of the knowledge of the man himself, 
he would probably cease to condemn. It 
is the case of the poor man attacking 
capital, but when, by a stroke of good 
fortune, he himself becomes rich a mar- 
velous change of mind occurs. 

_ Has it ever occurred to the average mu- 
sician that the critic has ideals as high as 
his own? Has it ever crossed his mind 


that the critic has a duty to his readers? 
Generally speaking, the ideal of the critic 
is to find good wherever he can and to 
detect the counterfeit and expose it merci- 
lessly. “But,” the musicians say, “what 
harm can it do to write a good word for 
the year’s concert artists, even if that good 
word be ever so little, why condemn so 
many and accept so few?” 

There are good reasons for condemning 
the many and accepting the few. There 
are many music-lovers whose knowledge 
of the art is such that they are unable to 
criticise technically. They know that they 
like or dislike an artist or performance, 
but they do not know why, and so they 
have to place their dependence on critics. 
Therefore, the critic has a duty toward 
this public. What right has he to be mer- 
ciful when he knows that his words be- 
come standards to certain of his readers? 
Again, music is a business. The artist 
who gets a good notice immediately repro- 
duces it and spreads it broadcast. What 
right has the critic to help an artist to 
gain audiences and take fees for perform- 
ances when that artist is incompetent? 
Also, how long will that critic hold his 
job if he persists in such a course? Final- 
ly, can one blame a critic whose musical 
taste has been cultivated by hearing the 
best artists during a long course of years 
when he fails to discover in some raw 
débutant the genius of the century? In 
music, as in other professions, one wins 
by right of conquest—only the musician 
and his friends (especially his friends) 
would not have it so 

As far as musical failures becoming 
critics is concerned, that may be dismissed 
with a word. Personally, I do not know 
of a single professional musician who has 
failed in his profession and who has be- 
come a critic of any note. The great 
critical positions, even in the smaller cities, 
fall to those who have the critical ability, 
who can make good in that line, and the 
musical failure who has a hatred for all 
who succeed where he did not is speedily 
discovered and dispensed with. Real criti- 
cism is an art, and the public idea that 
any one can criticise adequately, without 
preparation and experience, is fallacious. 
We may all have the critical faculty in 
more or less degree, but it requires con- 
stant practice in the art, constant associa- 
tion with high literary and musical ideals, 
to become of importance in the profession. 

And why should a critic, merely because 
he happens to be a critic, be debarred from 
the active practice of music? While his 
vocation may be criticism why should he 
not teach voice, violin, piano; why should 
he not lecture on music; why should he 
not have a string quartet? Is this musical 
activity going to make him any the less 
capable as a critic? The musicians and 
critics may never understand each other, 
they may never meet on common ground, 
but for the life of me I cannot see why. 
Perhaps it is because I am neither the one 
nor the other! 

_ Personality plays as great a part in criti- 
cism as it does in any other form of human 
activity, and in the last analysis a critic’s 
dictum is really only the opinion of one 
man, backed, it is true, by his experience 
and knowledge. Mr. Gantvoort claims 
that many critics miss the finer points of a 
performance. How does he know that 
what he considers fine points are so viewed 
by others? As far as I can discover, criti- 
cism still remains a fine art, and not an 
exact science, and for this reason even 
critics differ. In fact, the differences 
sometimes become fundamental. On one 
occasion I had the opportunity to see three 
critical articles concerning a certain vio- 
lin recital. One stated that the artist 
played in perfect tune, another that he 
played out of tune occasionally, and the 
third that he played out of tune the whole 
evening! I once pointed out in an arti- 
cle that critics might at least unite to the 
extent of being able to agree as to whether 
an artist’s tone was good or bad, or as 
to whether he was in tune or out of tune, 
but the storm of abuse that came out of 
the suggestion was such that I have since 
worshiped critics and criticism from afar. 
This, however, only throws into relief the 
fact that any standard which is intellectual, 
not material, is subject to violent fluctua- 
tions, and of such intellectual standards 
the music critic’s is the least stable. If the 
critic is apt to err in his judgments may 
not the critic of the critic likewise err? _ 





Victor Harris Pupil Secures Plainfield 
Church Position 


_Mrs. Thadius Stone, soprano, a pupil of 
Victor Harris, has just been engaged as 
solo soprano at the First Presbyterian 
Church, Plainfield, N. J., at which Clifford 
Braider is the organist. Mrs. Stone, who 
is a most talented young singer with a fine 
voice, has been studying with Victor Har- 
ris for two years. 








Alexander HEINEMANN 


—The Great German Lieder Singer 
tliat 


Herr Heinemann possesses not 
only a rich, deep baritone of pe- 
culiar sweetness but also that 
vague quality which for want of 
a better name we call tempera- 
ment, soul—and by which he is 
enabled to throw his entire men- 
tality into the task of conveying 
just what the composers intend 
to convey by their scores. More 
than beautiful music was heard 
last night. The audience caught 
some echoes at least of the celes- 
tial bursts which flooded the 
souls of the great German song- 
writers. * * * The evident ,- 
preciation of the audience loudly 
expressed brought back the artist 
after the conclusion of the regu- , 
lar program and for encores he 
generously rendered two songs 
of. Schumann, which for many 
must have marked the highest 
point of an evening of rare delight 
on, account of their charm and 
the exquisite perfection of their 
interpretation. . These were ‘““The 
Two Grenadiers’’ and ‘‘Du Bist 
Wie Eine Blume.”’ * * * The ap- 

reciation of the friends of Herr 

einemann was not confined in 
its expression to mere applause. 
Among the numerous flowers 
handed over the footlights was 
a beautiful bunch of carnations 
the card on which indicated that 
it was a mark of esteem from the 
students of the Virginia Lloyd 
studio. Herr John Mandelbrod, 
who accompanied Herr Heine- 
mann last night, exhibited a rare 
sympathy with both his prin- 
cipal and the program as well as 

erfect mastery of his instrument. 

is support was valuable through- 
out, reaching its most impressive 
stage in the powerful descriptive 
passage of ‘“‘Von Ewige Liebe’”’ 
and “Nachtliche Heerschau.’’— 
Charlotte, N. C., Daily Observer, 
Feb. 8, 1911. 


| 
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Mr. Heinemann has come to 
Baltimore heralded as one of Ger- 
many’s greatest concert singers, 
and certainly the blare of trum- 
pets that preceded his advent 
was none too loud, for he is a 
singer and artist of unusual abil 
ity. 

His voice is essentially lyric in 
quality. His piano effects, which 
are absolutely wonderful, are the qualities on which his reputation must have been built, and upon 
which it must stand, at all events, in the memory of the Baltimore public. * * * At the close of the 
recital, as an extra number, he sang Schubert's ‘‘Wohin,”’ which not only proved that he was possessed 
of great versatility, but demonstrated that songs by Schubert and Schumann have been included in 
his at pao instead of three ballads by Loewe, one of which would have sufficed. 

But as to his voice and interpretation, that is another question. No matter how his program 
was made up, the singer is a thorough artist. His breath control, his enunciation, his phrasing in 
general and the extreme flexibility of his voice are features which conspire to make him a phenomenal 
singer. * * * Mr. Heinemann was exceedingly fortunate in having such splendid support at the piano 
as that afforded by Mr. Mandelbrod.—W. G. O., in the Baltimore Sun, Feb. 4, 1911. 

Heinemann has come, has sung, has conquered. Never has a Charlotte audience been more com- 
pletely captured by musical art than that which on last evening heard that gifted son of Germany in- 
—— with transcendent brilliance typical Lied songs of the German masters. 

_The audience expected much. It realized more. The work of the well-known baritone stamped 
him as an artist of the highest order and in the minds of those who heard him his name will ever conjure 
up memories of a delightful evening, made memorable by his superb work. Selecting a programme 
whose numbers represented a range so wide and comprehensive as well-nigh to run the gamut of the 
emotions, Herr Heinemann not only proved equal to the opportunity therein offered, but gave an ex- 
hibition of unusual versatility. * * * That the thoroughness with which Herr Heinemann’s work and 
that of his sympathetic and gifted accompanist, Herr Mandelbrod, was appreciated by the audience was 
abundantly demonstrated by the spontaneous and sincere applause which rewarded every effort. Beau- 
tiful flowers were among the tributes laid at the singer's feét. The scope of his program evidenced not 
only the genuineness of Herr Heinemann's temperamental gifts, which transfused his every effort with 
dramatic fire, but also the variety and grasp of his beautiful bass baritone voice, which though full and 
powerful, is nevertheless so plastic as to bring both high and low notes within his easy command. The 
rich, natural, tonal quality which is so highly prized a desideratum in a vocalist was a winning and pre- 
eminent factor among the elements which contributed to the enchanting power of his singing. 

High technical skillin breathing, phrasing and in modulation crowned his work.—Charlotte, N. C., 
Evening Chronicle, Feb. 8, 1911. 


Herr Alexander Heinemann, der grofe deutide Liederfainger, gab geftern Nadmittag in der 
Mufifhalle bes ,,Gebiudes ber fdhinen Miinfte’ ein weiteres Lieder-Regital, und gwar mit dem- 
felben durdhfdlagenden Erfolg, von weldem bas erfte Rongert begleitet war. Gin auserlefenes 
Publitum, gum grofen Theile Mufifer von Fach und foldje, die e3 werden wollen, in der Haupt- 
fade jedod) Runjtbegeifterte, die nidt allein bas Gute vom Mittelmafigen gu fcheiden verftehen, 
fondern mit feinem Snjftinfte bas Wllerbefte vom Guten gu fondern wiffen, war e8, das den 
Subbrerraum fiillte. 

Was an diejer Stelle bereits einmal gefagt wurde, fann nur wiederbolt werden: Wlerander 
Heinemann ift ein wabrer Sanger von Gottes Gnaden. 

Wir diixfen den Bericht nicht fdliefen, ohne Herrn John Manbdelbrod, des Begleiters, 
gedadt gu baben. Herr Heinemann hat feinen grofen Erfolg nidt gum wenigften jenem gu ver- 
danfen, und darum lief er ihn aud gerne an dem Beifall, der ihm gefpendet wurde, theilnehmen. 

Jllincis Staats Zeitung, Chicago 16. San. 


Der iberaus freundlide Empfang, den Herr Heinemann geftern Nadmittag in Mendelssohn 
Hall anlaplic& feines dritten biefigen Regitals fand, bas iiberaus gablreide Publitum und ber 
warme, berglide Beifall, der allen feinen Gaben folgte und ihn gu gablreichen Wiederholungen 
anbielt, wird ifn belehrt haben, dbaf ex e8 fdon gum Rang eines ,,Lieblings des Publitums 
gebracht bat, da8 recht wohl wirflide, exfreuliche Runft gu fagen verfteht. 

Herr Heinemann, defjen Programme wir ftet3 ebenfo intereffant wie ambitiss gefunden 
haben, ambitiss darin, dak er fich nicht fdjont, fondern feine Aufgaben fic) weit ftedt, hatte aud 
geftern ein lange’, fdjwieriges Programme mitgebradt, das fic fiir ihn gu einem danfbaren 
geftaltete, ohne dag e8 allguviel fogenannt ,,banfbare’’ Nummern enthalten bitte. 

Wieder imponirte ex durch fein geiftiges Eindringen, durch die Nnauffailligteit und Siderbeit 
feiner Wirlungen und durch den virtuofen Bortrag. Gang bejonders erfreute ex gejtern burch die 
vittuofe Art und Weife, wie ex die Tine nbthigenfalls dedte, dburd eine bis in die legen Sdwin- 
qungen tinende voix mixte und burd feine tunfivolle, plaftijdhe Dittion. Richt gu vergefen 
fein rythmifdes Gefiihl! Das bewies er befonders in den Hugo Wolf’fden Liedern, deren Srele 
fogujagen der Rythmus ijt, urd denen ex die intimften rythmifden Reige abgelaufdt gu haben 
idien. RNamentlid ,,.Berborgenheit’ und ,,Stordenbotfdaft’, das legtere Lied auch ein wabhres 
RKabinettsftiidden feinen Humors und daralteriftiider Tonfairbung, bradte darin gang Exquifites. 

Das Publitum applaudicte mit Wairme. An dem reiden Beifall lief Heinemann mit 
Rect feinen treffliden Piano- und Orgelbegleiter, Herrn WManbdelbrod, theilnehmen, der fic 
von mimofenbafter Empfindlidfeit ben Yntentionen des Sangers gegeniiber und von teifer 
RKiinfilerfdaft erwies. Fit e3 fdwer, Hugo Wolf gu fingen, fo ift e8 gewif} nicdt leidt, ifn 
gut gu begleiten! N. Y. Stoats Zeitung, San. 24 


Next Season’s Bookings——Management, R. E, Johnston 
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By Walter Vaughan poser, Ivan Caryll, 
he has ever written. 


with melody, beautiful waltz movements 


playing a most successful engagement in 

hz ity, c Ss i Yew 
IN THE REALM OF LIGHT OPERA Sabie ‘ohare, -h Oe ate expected, 
it will remain until the end of the season. 


George W. Lederer Maintains That Public Demands Better ota 7 < Fh ne Aad pod : bP yer 
Musical Productions than Ever Before—‘“‘Naughty Marietta’’ most cleverly worked out, giving the mem- 

oe . bers of the cast ample opportunity to dis- 

Goes to Boston—A New Military Comic Opera. play their talents. The music, which i 


from the pen of the clever English com- 
is said to be the best 
The score abounds 


G FORGE W. LEDERER, the well- advertised piece was a flat failure when and clever ensembles. 


known theatrical manager and pro- I first put it on in this country. I brought The leading singing réles are taken by 
ducer of light operas and musical comedies, it into New York three times and they Hazel Dawn and Alice Dovey, and the 


one of the owners of the musical success, 

“Madame Sherry, does not agree with the 
imany managers who have, during the past 
season, been predicting the end of light 
opera ‘and claiming that as far as suiting 
the public’s taste is concerned, it is a thing 
of the past. On the contrary he believes 
that this form of musical entertainment 
is better than ever before, and is destined 
to become the most popular form of the- 
atrical attraction. “The various forms of 
light opera are continually changing and 
I believe for the better, too; in fact, I think 
it is at a higher point than ever before,” 
he declares. 

“The public demands a good book, plenty 
of clean comedy, and, most of all, good 
music. By this I do not mean one or two 
popular song successes thrown in haphaz- 
ard, with no relation to the story of the 
piece, as could be done a few years ago, 
but a thoroughly musical score from begi.- 
ning to end. 

“You cannot produce a big spectacle 
anv more and depend on the stage pictures 
to carry a mediocre entertainment to suc- 
cess. It is the music that the public is 
clamoring for and they have been getting 
ic. Unfortunately for the American com- 
poser, much of the real music which has 
been given with the light operas of late 
has come from abroad, not because for- 
eign composers are in advance of Ameri 
can writers, but the European producers 
were first to see that the theatre-going 
public cared more for real music than all 
the gorreous costumes, dancers and stage 
pictures combined. That’s the sole reason 
for the success of so many of the Viennese 
operas. 

“The show girl, the pony ballet and all 
the other accessories are things of the 
past. I was the first to introduce them 
and thev had a long vogue, but now they 
have been relegated to the road. I am 
more than glad that the public has tired of 
them and that it has sense enough to 
know that something else is required. 

“That is what prompted me to produce 
‘Madame Sherry’ without a big chorus. I 


could see that people were tired of the big Robert Warwick, as “Duke Sergius,” and Louise Gunning, as “Princess Stephanie,” 








spectacular things and wanted a_ change. in “The Balkan Princess” at the Casino, New York 


Theatergoers had grown tired of sitting 


through a light opera which was a maze _ wouldn’t have it. In desperation we took numerous minor 


of flying legs, gorgeous costumes and rough it to London and it ran for three years, well filled. 


and tumble humor. They were longing earning over $1,000,000. Then we brought * 3s 6 

for a chance to sit back and enjoy a real jt back here with the royal endorsement HEN “Jumping Jupiter,’ the new 
song or a bit of good orchestral work and the public flocked to see it. They Richard Carle musical piece, reaches 
without having several hundred strenuous wouldn’t do that now. Foreign endorse- New York, Cheridah Simpson, a talented 


persons swarming all over the stage dur- ments don’t go with the American public soprano, who has scored a pronounced hit 
ing the proceedings. We may go back to any more. No matter whether a piece is a_ it the leading role, will not be found in 
those things again, but it will not be for a phenomenal success abroad or not, when it the cast. Miss Simpson has been trans- 
brief space. is produced for the first time in this ferred by Lederer & Frazee to the 

“Producers of this form of entertain- country it must rise or fall on its own “Madame Sherry” 
ment are just as well pleased because merits. If the book is good, the comedy ing the Pacific Coast. 


ct the enormous expense of fitting out one’ crisp and clean, and, most important of all, _ title rdle. 
of the so-called ‘modern’ comic operas’ if the music is attractive, it has a good 


or musical comedies. They can now spend’ chance of scoring a success; if not it is a ALTHOUGH the Werba & Luescher pro- 
“The Spring Maid,” in 


this money im getting better librettos and sure failure irrespective of what it did duction of 


roles are exceptionally 


company, which is tour- 
She will assume the 


* * * 


a better quality of music. You’ve got to abroad.” which Christie MacDonald is starring, 


go ahead in this business; the moment you 2 9 now in its third month at the Liberty The- 
start looking backward for ideas you com- ALL good things must come to an end, ater, every seat in the house to the last 
and thus it happens that the wonder- row in the gallery is occupied at every 

and your days as a successful producer are _ fully successful engagements of “Naughty performance and the advance demand has 
numbered. Marietta” and “Madame Sherry” are draw- become so great 
“I have been told by many people that ing to a close. The first-named piece goes placed on sale up to the first of May. 

[ ought to revive ‘The Belle of New to Boston for a run and the latter to not unlikely that the piece will run at that 


ménce to move in that direction as well, 


that seats have been 
It is 


York,’ That makes me laugh. That much- Philadelphia. “The Pink Lady,” which is house throughout the entire Summer. 


Amsterdam 











HE MAESTRO’S MASTERPIECE,” 
a play of grand opera life, in a pro- 
logue and two acts, by Edward Locke, with 
excerpts from famous grand operas and 
original numbers by Gaetano Merola, is 
appearing in the large Eastern cities under 
the direction of Arthur Hammerstein, son 
of the famous Oscar. The piece has at- 
tracted such favorable criticism that it is 
to be brought into New York at an early 
date for a run. It is a play of grand 
opera life in English, given with a fine 
company of singing artists, including Mme. 
Marie Pamari, Ethel Houston, Aijleen 
Flaven, Samuel Flaven, Count Enze Bo- 
zanno and Angelo Seracco. It is not grand 
opera, nor can it be called drama, but an 
artistic welding of the two. It is uncom- 
mon in the simplicity of its appeal, just 
as was “The Climax,” which was by the 
same writer Mme. Pamari, until a few 
months ago. had been heard only in Aus- 
tralia and the English colonies. 
* ok * 
NEW military comic opera, “The Red 
Cross Princess,” which is the work 
of J. E. Lawrence, composer, and Ambrose 
T. Pike, author of the book and lyrics, 
both of Toronto, Can., has been playing 
to crowded houses for a week in that 
city. The opera contains many tuneful 
melodies and the book compares favorably 
with any of the light operas now playing. 
The production was finely staged and cos- 
tumed and several New York producers 
made the trip to the Canadian city to 
witness the performance. The representa- 
tive of one prominent firm of managers 
was so impressed with the production that 
he closed contracts for a metropolitan 
hearing for the piece before the opening 


performance was over. 
o* 2 


M ARIE FLYNN, a talented young so- 

prano, who is appearing in the role 
of Yvonne in the Eastern and Canadian 
company of “Madame Sherry,” has scored 
such a hit in this role that arrangements 
are being made to star her next season in 
a new light opera which is to be written 
for her by an eminent composer. 

* * * 

HE receipts for each performance of 

the new comic opera “Professor Na 
poleon,” which was presented in Baltimore 
last week by prominent amateurs for 
charity, averaged over $1,500, according to 
Ht. W. Davis, the author, composer, stage 
manager, musical director and producer-in- 
chief. 

Mrs. Davis is now in New York negoti- 
ating with managers for a New York pro- 
duction. 

+ * a 

ARL HOSCHNA, whose wonderful 

success as a writer of light opera is 
the talk of the musical comedy world, has 
been engaged to compose the music for 
“The Wall Street Girl,” in which Blanche 
Ring will be seen next season. The book 
of the new piece will be from the pens 
of Margaret Mayo and Edgar Selwyn, 
while the lyrics will be furnished by Otto 
Hauerbach, the author of ‘Madame 
Sherry” and “The Fascinating Widow.” 
Mr. Hauerbach is also responsible for the 
lyrics of “Bright Eyes” and “The Girl of 
My Dreams.” The music of all these are 


by Mr. Hoschna. 
* * + 


“DER FIDELE BAUER,” a new oper- 

etta by Leo Fall and Victor Leon, 
was presented at the Garden Theater in 
this city last week with Mr. Conrad Dreher 
in the title role. The performance was in 
German and the piece has not yet been seen 
on the English speaking stage. While it 
in no way compares with Mr. Fall’s famots 
“Dollar Princess,” it has much to commend 
it and it may be given an English produc- 
tion next season There is a charming 
waltz number and a trio in the first act 
that is full of snap and go. There is also 
a duet in the same act that won applause 
and many encores. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA is in receipt of a 

suite of six pieces entitled “Souvenirs 
de Voyage,”* the work of Clarence Bird. In 
it various picturesque European localities 
are represented in some form of music gen- 
erally associated with them. It begins with 
a barcarolle, illustrative of Venice. Naples 
follows with a tarantella, after which Se- 
ville is typified in a bolero. For the Lake 
of Geneva the composer has written an ex- 
tended nocturne, for Norway, an etude in 
free form entitled “Cascade,” and for 
Vienna a characteristic waltz. The music 
is published by Ries and Erler of Berlin. 

* + 


THE songs of Marshall Kernochan, which 
have been attracting much favorable 
comment during the last few years, are in- 
deed worthy compositions in American mu- 
sic.t “The City of Sleep” is a setting of a 
delightful bit of Kipling from his “Day’s 
Work”; it is for a low voice and contraltos 
will find it well worth adding to their ré- 
pertoire. It is in two sections, a Lento as- 
sai, which is followed by an Allegro appas- 
sionato, after which the original Tempo 
lino returns. The piano part 1s nicely con- 
ceived and is not difficult. Mr. Kernochan 
has surely caught the spirit of the poem. 
A very recent song is his “Smuggler’s 
Song,” which is also a Kipling poem from 
“Puck of Pook’s Hill.” It is a charming 
setting, filled with mystery and from time 
to time one hears the beat of horses’ hoofs 
in the piano, a well-managed effect. The 
little postlude is piquantly harmonized and 
brings the song to a delightful close. It is 
published for high and low voice. 

Two Poems by Browning are set by the 
same composer for a medium voice. “At 
the Window” is the familiar poem “Ah, 
Love, but a Day,” and the present song is 

*SouvENIRS DE Voyace. By Bird. 
Published by Ries & Erler, Berlin. 

*Tue City oF SLEEP. Song for a low voice. 
By Marshall Kernochan. Published by G. Schir- 
mer, New York. Price 50 cents. 

SMUGGLER’s Sonc. By Marshall Kernochan. Pub- 
lished by G. Schirmer, New York. Price 60 cents. 

At tHE Winpow. Song for a medium voice. 
by Marshall Kernochan. ublished by G. Schir- 
mer. Price 50 cents. 


Clarence 


as fine a version of the poem as has been 
done. It is harmonically interesting and the 
voice part, though slightly unusual in inter- 
vals and rhythm, is very effective when 
well sung. 

“Give a Rouse!” which is the popular 
“King Charles” from the “Cavalier Songs,” 
is a spirited song of power and force. Mr. 
Kernochan shows his _ versatility in this 
song, in being entirely different in character 
from any of the others. It is melodic, the 
main subject being a well-defined melody 
which recurs throughout the song. Begin- 
ning with the words “who gave me the 
goods that went since,” the composer has 
obtained a good marsziale effect by using 
his chords in various positions of the piano, 
making them converge in a very original 
way, leading unnoticeably into the first 
phrase. It is a “rousing” song and as a 
baritone song is notable and convincing. 

x x * 


THE Oliver Ditson Company issue an 

arrangement by T. D. Williams of the 
“Pilgrim’s Chorus” from Wagner’s “Tann- 
hauser” entitled “Thou Lamb of God’’§ and 
further described as an “anthem for mixed 
voices.” It is for soprano, contralto and 
tenor solo and chorus. It is always hard 
to countenance the revamping of Wagner’s 
music for purposes altogether foreign from 
those to which its composer destined it, and 
the present “anthem” is a case in point. 
Not only are the verses of C. F. Richter 
banal and little more than dignified dog- 
gerel, but their amalgamation with the mu- 
sic has been effected in a manner to produce 
only results of the most unsatisfactory 
kind. Wagner’s music is always sufficient 
unto its own purposes. Good translations 
of the original texts are never unwelcome, 
but vapid substitutions and sentimental 
paraphrases by mere poetasters are. intol- 
erable. 





Song for a medium voice. By 
Published by G. Schirmer. 


Give a Rouse. 
Marshall Kernochan. 
Price 60 cents. 

§THovu Lams or Gop. Anthem for soprano, con- 
tralto and tenor solo and chorus, arranged from 
Wagener by T. D. Williams. The Oliver Ditson 
Company. 








“FAUST” IN CONCERT FORM 





Mrs. Hudson-Alexander “Marguerite” of 
Brooklyn Performance 


“Faust” in concert form was sung by the 
Plymouth Choral Society in the Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, on February 15. The 
performance was a great success, the 
chorus of about 150 voices being admirably 
trained to their task. Under the direction 
of Arthur Depew, the organist, they sang 
Gounod’s music in a very proficient man- 
ner. An orchestra of 30 musicians as- 
sisted at the concert. ; 

The Plymouth Choral Society is one of 
the youngest organizations of its kind in 
Brooklyn. Mr. Depew has been stationed 
at the Plymouth Church only about a year, 
but under his guidance the society has been 
remarkably developed. 

The soloists during the “Faust” presenta- 
tion were Mrs. Caroline Hudson-Alexan- 
der, soprano; Arthur Clough, tenor; Har- 
vey Self, baritone, and Katherine Bickford 
Self, contralto. Mrs. Alexander as Mar- 
guerite and Katherine Bickford Self as 
Siebel were both in good voice and the au- 
dience greatly enjoyed their rendition of 
Gounod’s tuneful aria. Clough’s Faust also 
created an impression. He has sung in 
concert performances of the opera on many 
occasions and so was fully equipped for an 
adequate presentation of his part. The 
double réle of Mephisto and Valentine 
fellto Mr. Self. He wasn’t the last embar- 
rassed, however. By voice and facial ex- 
pression he conveyed to the audience a 
most efficient interpretation of Gounod’s 
devil. ae OR 





Caruso Recuperating at Atlantic City 


Still suffering from his cold, Enrico Ca- 
ruso went to Atlantic City on February 22 
for a ten-day rest, and his place in the 
cast of “Bohéme” on Friday night, Febru- 
ary 24, at the Metropolitan, was taken by 
Hermann Jadlowker. 





Yvonne de Tréville, the American col- 
oratura soprano, has been decorated by the 
King and Queen of Roumania. 


CHAMBER MUSIC IN OMAHA 





Rically Quartet, of Berlin, Makes an 
Agreeable Impression 


OMAHA, Nes. Feb. 27.—The Rically 
String Quartet of Berlin—Jean W. Rietsch, 
first violin; Max Thal, second violin; A. 
F, Stechele, viola, and Richard Callies, 
‘cello, an organization before unknown in 
Omaha—made its initial bow before a 
small but enthusiastic audience recently. 
To say that the audience was enthusiastic 
is in itself a tribute to the Rically String 
Quartet, since it was made up almost ex- 
clusively of critics and active musicta‘s. 
The program comprised Beethoven’s 
Quartet, op. 59, No. 1, the Andante Cantab- 
ile and Scherzo, op. 11, of Tschaikowsky, 
a Concert Etude by Sinigaglia and Haydn’s 
Quartet, op. 76, No. 5. 

The gentlemen composing this quartet 
have achieved very nearly a perfect en- 
semble, their tone coloring is most delight- 
ful and the play in a spirit of true mu- 
sicianship. The work by the Italian com- 
poser, Sinigaglia, was announced as a first 
performance in America. 

Particularly noteworthy was the work 
of the ’cellist, Richard Callies, while the 
glorious tone of the viola, played by A. F. 
Stechele, could not pass unnoticed. 

E. L. W. 





Ciaparelli-Lecomte Recital 


Gina Ciaparelli, an Italian soprano, late 
of the Metropolitan, and Armando Lecomte, 
baritone, gave a joint song recital in Men- 
delssohn Hall on Friday evening of last 
week. Songs by Tosti, Smetana and others 
and some operatic airs made up the pro- 
gram. In an excerpt from “Butterfly” and 
in Tosti’s “Good-bye” and “La Rosa” Mme. 
Ciaparelli proved herself the possessor of 
a very pleasing voice, and showed skill in 
its handling. She was rewarded with ap- 
plause and flowers. 

Mr. Lecomte also gave a_very good ac- 
count of himself in the “Pagliacci” pro- 
logue and in his share of a duet from 
“Don Giovanni,” which he sang with the 
soprano. 
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THEODORE PRESSER, 1708 Chestnut St , Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Etude 


Thousands and Thousands of Music- Lovers the 
qworsd over — ‘soinke ae monthly because 
o withou 

tee mmense following is due to the fact that It 
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BONCI REPLIES TO BISPHAM 





Tenor Answers Statements Made in Baritone’s Paper Read at the 
“Opera in English”? Banquet 


GALveEstTon, TEX., Feb. 20, 1911. 
To the Editor of Musica, AMERICA: 

It is only to-day that I read the account 
appearing in Musicat America of the 
dinner given recently by the Fraternal As- 
sociation of Music Teachers, at which the 
principal topic of discussion was “Opera 
in English,” and that. one contribution was 


a paper sent by Mr. David Bispham (un- 
able to be present at the dinner) and read 
by Mr. Gareissen. I note that Mr. Bisp- 
ham, after paying a tribute of admiration to 
my singing, tried to heap ridicule on me 
with the assumption that | pretend to teach 
English pronunciation to American sing- 
ers. Now this is quite untrue. Two years 
ago in Chicago, at a banquet tendered to 
me by the Press Club of that city, I first 
expressed my opinion that the English 
language is singable and that singing in 
English should be quite enjoyable. The 
somewhat indefinite color of some of its 
vowels, its guttural sounds with their ten- 
dency to prevent the bringing of the voice 
to the front of the mouth—I said—will 
no more be a handicap to the production of 
a beautiful tone and to the rendering of 
the legato style, if the singer will submit 
to a proper training of his voice and wiil 
make a special study of the articulation. 
When I returned to this country last 


November, I decided to give a public dem- 
onstration of my ideas as to singing in 
English af my recital in Carnegie Hall. On 
the morning following the recital I was 
surprised to read in several New York 
papers that I had sung with an excellent 
pronunciation and that my diction might 
put most of the native singers to shame. 
I was surprised at such opinion as well 
as I am now surprised to learn that Mr. 
Bispham has chosen to attribute to me the 
pretention of teaching American singers 
how to sing in English and the American 
people how to pronounce their own lan- 
guage. 

Mr. Bispham, on the other hand, found 
it necessary to state in his oration that | 
“sang with an accent and manner so 
foreign as to be laughable.” The disagree- 
ment between the opinions of Messrs. Raw- 
ling, Henderson, Krehbiel, Sanborne, etc., 
and that of Mr. Bispham is rather striking. 
But this is the only thing in the whole 
matter that does not come to me as a sur- 
prise. In fact it may be said that the ar- 
tists never agree with the critics except 
when they are the recipients of the praises 
of the latter. 

Mr. Bispham, in his paper, puts this ques- 
tion to himself, “What would be thought 
if I went to Italy to teach people how to 
pronounce Italian?” Incidentally I could 
answer Mr. Bispham that in Italy (a coun- 








commanded constant admiration. 


Buffalo Mourning Express, Feb. 18. 


dous success wherever she appears. 
today than ever before. 
large auditorium with her 








its matchless interpretation.—Buffalo Morning Courier, Feb. 18. 
Mme. Nordica was in excellent vocal form. rt 
brightness and sweetness which have distinguished it in former years, her 
intonation throughout the evening was capital, and the control of the voice 
which enables it to produce every effect needed for artistic interpretation, 
She proved that she is still mistress of 
all her great resources and that her wonderful art has in nowise waned. 


‘The present season finds Mme. Nordica at the pinnacle toward which 
she has moved steadily and surely since the beginning of her public career. 
Her voice is more beautiful than ever and she sings with such fine style 
and artistic mastery that it is no wonder she is meeting with sucha tremen- 
’ Mme. Nordica is more the great artist 
She is one of the few great singers who can fill a 
owerful voice and hold the audience spell- 
bound.—Buffalo Commercial, Feb. 18. 

Her voice was never in better condition and her musical and artistic 
spirit seemed to fairly radiate sublime music. _ 
sweetness of her tone captivated the large audience. 
wonderul artist.—Buffalo Enquirer, Feb. 18. 
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WHAT THE BUFFALO 
CRITICS SAID ABOUT 


NORDICA 


Beautiful, radiant, irresis- 
tible Nordica, America’s most 
famous song bird, once more 
sang her way into the hearts 
of a splendid audience at 
Convention Hall last evening 
and received the ovation 
that she always does where- 
ever she appears. The fam- 
ous diva was in _ glorious 
voice and displayed her elec- 
tricism in a program ranging 
from the classics to the most 
modern songs, admirable for 
its balance, its interest and 











Her tone had the clarity, 
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try much more sectional than America) 
nobody is tolerated on the lyric stage, un- 
less he can pronounce Italian well, but 
should we be unable to speak our language 
well and should we discover that an Amer- 
ican could teach us how to pronounce it 
correctly in singing, we would, no doubt, 
welcome and bless him. It is not Italy that 
has not yet understood that “chauvinisme” 
in art (and in America there is unfor- 
tunately an abundance of it) is perhaps the 
most serious handicap to the development 
of the artistic possibilities of a country. 
But I do not want to enter such a discus- 
sion. I am satisfied with stating most 
emphatically that I never claimed my 
ability to teach English diction to Amer- 
ican singers. ‘ 

Therefore, the adjectiye “ridiculous” was 
improperly used by Mr. Bispham to qualify 
an attitude that I never assumed. 

This being the case, there is no reason 
for further comment on Mr. Bispham’s 
paper. There is, however, another point— 
perhaps the main point—which justifies, at 
least to a certain extent, what Mr. Bisp- 
ham has expressed in his paper and even 
the “clearness and eloquence” with which, 
according to Musicat America, it was 
read by Mr. Gareissen. From the words of 
Mr. Bispham, it appears that he is almost 
in despair over the possibility of a large 
“backing of money” for an_ institution 
headed by me with the purpose of giving 
opera in English, and “calls to account the 
Americans who have suggested such a 
thing.” 

Now I do not know Mr. Bispham per- 
sonally, but I sincerely wish to be on the 
best terms with him. Therefore, I am quite 
willing to turn the Americans in question 
over to him. I am an extremely busy 
man. 

Let Mr. Bispham assume the administra- 
tion and reap the glory. I ask merely not 
to Dave assigned to me things that I never 
said. 

Thanking you in advance for the publi- 
cation of the present, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 
A. Bownct. 


THE IRISH FOLK SONG 








Mrs. Milligan Fox Starts Movement to 
Stimulate Interest in It 


A movement to stimulate interest in old 
Irish ballads and folk songs was started 
on February 19 at the National Arts 
Club, New York, at the first meeting of the 
Igish Folk Song Society of New York. 
Mrs. C. Milligan Fox, who has made the 
study of the Irish folk song her life work 
and who has been in this country for some 
time lecturing on the subject, is the head 
and front of the movement. She would like 
to introduce these old songs into the public 
schools and she thinks that, if two or three 
women members of the society were to visit 
each incoming steamer .and conduct re- 
searches among the steerage passengers 
coming from Ireland, much valuable new 
material might be brought to light. Mrs. 
Fox said that Dr. Henry M. Leipziger, 
supervisor of lectures of the Board of 
Education of New York, was a sympathizer 
with the movement and had promised to 
take up the matter in the Fall. 

David Bispham was elected president of 
the new society and Kate Douglas Wiggin 
was chosen vice-president. 





Louis Persinger, the American violinist, 
joined Elsa von Grave, the American pian- 
ist, in a recital in Berlin on St. Valentine’s 
day. 





The municipality of Bayreuth has con- 
ferred the freedom of the town on Cosima 
Wagner. 





CZAR’S COURT DOES 
UNUSUAL HONOR TO 
SOUTH DAKOTA GIRL 

















Mabel Cordelia Lee, Violinist, of Aber- 
deen, S. D., Whose Playing Has Won 
Her Honors in St. Petersburg 


ABERDEEN, S. D., Feb. 18.—Mabel Cor- 
delia Lee, the talented young daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. K. O. Lee, is rapidly ad- 
vancing in the ranks of musicians, and her 
progress is shown by the fact that recently 
she played in a big concert given by the. 
Royal Red Cross Society of Russia at the 
Noble .Hall, the largest in St. Petersburg. 
More than 4,000 people were present, in- 
cluding a number of members of the Court 
and several of the royal family, Following 
her violin solo, one of the Court ladies pre- 
sented the young musician with a royal 
decoration. It was a beautiful gold button, 
with a red cross in enamel and the impe- 
rial crown above it. Accompanying it was 
a handsomely engrossed diploma setting 
forth the fact that the decoration had been 
awarded by, the crown to Miss Lee in ac 
knowledgment of her skill as a musician. 





“Magic Flute” at Berlin Opera 


Berwin, Feb. 18.—Mozart’s “Magic Flute” 
was given a splendid revival to-nieht at 
the Royal Opera, under the supervision 
and in the presence of the Emperor. At 
last night’s Philharmonic concert Mme. 
Sembrich sang before a capacity audience, 
beginning her brief series of concert ap- 
pearances in Germany and Austria. The 
concert tour of Wynni Pyle, the American 
pianist, has been winning her the ardent 
praise of critics in all the numerous Ger- 
man cities she has visited. 





Rome Production for “Ysobel” 


Rome, Feb. 24.—Mavyor Nathan and the 
Corporation of Rome have offered to give 
Mascagni a production of his opera, “Yso- 
hel,” at the Costanzi Theater, in the middle 
of April, and the composer has accented on 
condition that the performance shall be 
given independently of the Rome Exposi- 
tion Committee 
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ve tunate Amelia—a fair lady much involved in fine vocal condition and again impressed not 
the intricate but really shallow plot, The only by the dramatic quality of the voice, but 

eo singer again demonstrated her brilliancy as @ by the splendid command of colorature tech- 
colorature artiste and was a graceful and en- nic.—Chicago Tribune. 
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admire not only the warm and sympathetic 
quality of the voice, but the refinement and 
exquisite poise of the entire vocal art. Great 
dramatic demands are not made by the part 
which finds its most significant moments in the 
“Willow Song” and the prayer in the last act. 
These numbers Mme. Korolewicz delivered 
with fine appreciation of melodic values an 

with a variety in the matter of qualitative and 
dynamic contrasts that testified to the breadth 
of her art. Particularly inspiring was the 
tonal quality attained in mezzo-voce effects.— 


Chicago Tribune. 
BIG TONE AND DRAMATIC FORCE 


Mme. Korolewicz found in Desdemona the 
art best suited to her temperament that she 
fos sung in Chicago. Here the question is one 
more of vocal feeling than of action, and when 
she can sit quietly and sing she is in her ele- 
ment. In the last act her voice was beautiful, 
rich in color, perfectly steady and with a sym- 
pathy in it that reached out into the last seats. 
The heavy phrases in the third act she oe 
with big tone and dramatic force—in fact, 
whenever singing is required she is there with 
any volume of tone necessary. The repressed 
action of Desdemona is natural to her, and she 
made her an appealing figure.—Chicago Even- 
ing Post. 


ADMIRABLE VERSATILITY 


Mme. Korolewicz was the Desdemona of the 
performance. Of the singing of this artist we 
have had occasion to say much in praise, and 
as a member of such a company as that con- 
trolled by Mr. Dippel she is, by reason of her 
admirable voice and not less admirable versa- 


tility, greatly to be valued. Her Desdemona 
suffered, perhaps, from an overaloofness of 
Mme. Korolewicz is, we must 


presentation. 1 
believe, somewhat given to austerity of mien 
an facial expression in situations which de- 
mand a kinder and milder conception of the 
bearing of her part. Her meeting with Othello 
in the first act was unnecessarily morose as to 
its outward presentment. Vocally she accom- 
plished work of réal beauty in many a por- 
tion of the score—in the duet with Othello in 
the opening act and that with him in the third 
act and in the prayer and the Willow Song. 


—Chicago Record-Herald. 
THOROUGHLY SATISFACTORY 


The most thoroughly satisfactory pertorm 
ance was that of Mme. Korolewicz as Desde 
mona. In the operatic version the character 
is not a very sympathetic réle, and on this ac 
count the dignified tenderness and womanly 
sweetness with which Mme. Korolewicz invested 
it was the more gratifying. To her singing 
nothing but praise may be extended. | There 
may be artists of sufficient ability to sing the 
“Ave Maria” more beautifully, but memory 
fails to disclose them at present. . That and 
the “‘Salce” immediately preceding it were dis- 
tinct achievements of great worth.—Chicago 


Evening Journal, 


A BEAUTIFUL DESDEMONA 


Jeanne Korolewicz was a beautiful Desde- 
mona. One of the most versatile and accom- 
plished singers of the company, she advanced 
new beauties visually and vocally. She was 
equal to the tests of the duets in the first and 
third acts, the “Willow Song and The 
Prayer,” giving them with a brilliancy that was 
hailed by storms of approval by her enthu- 
siastic countrymen, Polish folk who crowded 
the upper house in her honor.—Chicago Daily 


News. 
AS A POPULAR CONCERT ARTIST 


Mme. Jeanne Korolewicz was heard with 
real pleasure in the aria, “Pace, Pace, Dio 
Mio.” from Verdi's long neglected “La Forza 
del Destino.” The Polish artist possesses one 
of the most brilliant voices in the company—a 
voice which is of quite remarkable sonority and 
which, particularly for Italian bravoura roles, 
is endowed with the flexibility which such 
music exacts from its interpreter. While Mme. 
Korolewicz took a place of honor as the leading 
soprano of the inaugural night—it will be re- 
membered that she sang the music of “Aida”— 
she has since been given comparatively few cp- 
portunities to demonstrate her worth, which. 
in dramatic music requiring fine singing rather 
than subtle histrionism, is of no little magni- 
tude. Her success vesterday was well pro- 
nounced.—Chicago Record-Herald. 


Mme. Korolewicz, a Polish singer who has 
had much success in Europe, is at present a 
member of the Chicago Grand Opera Company. 
She has a voice of much brilliance, great 
power, and, as is essential to the rdéle of Leo- 
nora, of large range. Her middle voice has 
warmth and color. As an actress she has aig- 
i She won immediate appre- 


nity and charm. 
ciation from the audience, who recalled her 
after the first aria with insistent applause.— 


Chicago Tribune. 


A superb companion for music of this bril- 
liant order was vested in Mme. Jeanne Korole- 


Grazia,” together with various duets and trios, 
found her brilliantly equal to the varied tasks, 
and her admiring countrymen rewarded her 
te = imposing floral tributes.—-Chicago Jour- 
nal. 


Madame Jeanne Korolewicz, the Polish so- 
prano, also created a most favorable impression 
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with her five songs. Hers is also the country 
of national sorrow and past glory, and the 
melodies of Poland are tender and sad in char- 
acter. They found a ready response with the 
cosmopolitan assemblage, and particularly pleas- 
ing were the songs by Paderewski, Niewia- 
domski and Chopin, the last a mazurka well 
known to pianists. Madame Korolewicz was 
in excellent voice and displayed a charming 
manner in her recital of these songs. Her 
voice rang true and she shaded the tones with 
fine discrimination. She also had to add a 
couple of numbers to those placed upon the 
programme.—Chicago Examiner, 


Korolewicz set forth five songs by 
Paderewski, Gall and Niewiadom- 
arrangement for voice of a ma- 
zurka for piano by Chopin. Of the singing of 
the Polish artist, only admiration must be ex- 
pressed. She displayed not only a voice of 
excellent tone and of fine sonority, but real 
understanding of poetry and emotion, too. 
Like Mr. McCormack she was forced to con- 
tribute two extra offerings of her art.—Chicago 
Record-Herald. 


Mme. 
Moniuszko, 
ski and an 


Mme. Jeanne Korolewicz, a beautiful wo- 
man and accomplished singer of this organiza- 
tion, was the representative of Poland and gave 
a group of songs with such beauty and bril- 
liancy that she vied with the popular idol 
McCormack as a recipient of applause, while 
the Polish societies showered her with floral 
tributes, gold-lettered and much _ beribboned 
with colors of their country. Her selections 
were from Moniuszko, Paderewski, Gall, Niew- 
iadomski and Chopin, all beautifully and bril- 
liantly given. Marie Cavan, one of the most 
youthful and attractive of the opera singers and 


a temperamental personage, was selected to 
represent America and performed the task 
with sprightliness. She sang MacFermid's 


MacDowell’s “Thy Beaming Eyes, 
“Boat Song,” and Spross 
“Will-o’-the-Wisp” in such vibrant tone and 
vivacious style, that she was recalled and 
dashed off Edwin Schneider’s “Flower Rain.” 
—Chicago Daily News. 


“Charity,” 


Harriet Ware's p 


He enjoyed the same capable assistance from 
Mme. Korolewicz and Mr. Costa that has con- 
tributed so happily to other performances of 





This reading was entirely commensurate with 
her vocal interpretation of the part, which em- 
phasized musical values with nice discrimina- 
tion, but sacrificed enough dramatic opportuni- 
ties to have supplied the whole repertory of 
several tragic heroines of opera. 

Tt were unjust to imply that the performance 
was without dramatic conviction. Sardou’s 


ne pany 
I ww, 


tragedy could hardly become ineffective, even 
in inadequate hands, and the talents and at- 
tainments of Mr. Sammarco and Mme. Korole- 
wicz are far too distinguished to fall into that 
classification. But it is true its message re- 
ceived more emphasis from the musical en- 
vironment that Puccini has created for it than 
has seemed the case in previous hearings. 
Mme. Korolewicz was also more concerned 
with vocal opportunities, and she realized them 
to an extent that impressed the hearer with 
the natural beauty of her voice, if it left him 
unconvinced as to her control of its resources. 
At least her interpretation of the title rdéle 
had sincere musical feeling and _ unfailing 
good taste to recommend it.—Chicago Tribune. 


HIGHLY COMMENDABLE 


Mme. Korolewicz as Floria Tosca and Rassi 
as Cavaradossi gave very good performances. 
Both in the first and the third acts their singing 
was highly commendable. The smaller parts 
were all well taken.—Chicago IJnter-Ocean. 


ARTISTIC CONCEPTION OF THE ROLE 


Mme. Korolewicz was the elected member of 
the company to set forth the agitating adven- 
tures of Puccini’s heroine. She had made a 
previous appearance in Aida on the opening 
night of the season, and had won success—so 
much success, indeed, that her appearance in 
Tosca could be looked forward to with antici- 
pations of enjoyment. And it may be declared 
that the Polish singer accomplished excellent 
work in Puccini’s opera. Her conception of 
the réle of Floria Tosca is that which the 
character became when it left Sardou’s hands, 
frankly theatrical. In saying that Mme. Koro- 
lewicz emphasized the melodramatic features of 
the part so that the interpretation of it did not 
evoke any uncomfortable sensations, such as 
might be evoked by the conviction that a real 
woman was suffering real agony, we do not 
wish to imply that the singer’s rending lacked 
anything of the qualities which ought to have 
gone to it. We are sure that both Sardou and 
Mr. Puccini would have found great satisfac- 
tion in the artist’s conception of the rdle. If 
we appraise Mme. Korolewicz’s efforts by com- 
paring them with the efforts of most other 
artists who have sung the rdle it is necessary 
to declare that such comparison in no way 
works to her disadvantage. And vocally the 
Polish singer attained excellent results. The 
“Vissi d’Arte a d’Amore” was beautifully 
sung, with fine feeling and with much of the 
patriotic emotion so necessary to its interpre- 
tation.—Chicago Record-Heraild. 
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of the character was not vitiated by bold 
veneer; and she ever alert to make the most of 
the vocal opportunities. She made the famous 
prayer in the second act a rarely touching and 
profound ‘appeal—the great moment of the 
night. She also arose to the spirit of the 
tragedy in the dispatch of the oppressor Scar- 
pia, Ziving it tensity of touch.—Chicago Daily 
News. 


SOME PHILADELPHIA COMMENTS 


As Aida, Mme. Korolowicz showed that she 
has originality of idea and the courage of her 
own convictions’, even if her conception of the 
part may seem unconventional and not alto- 
gether logical. Her costuming of the Ethiopian 
slave, at least, is open to question, as a hand- 
some blue costumes trimmed with silver braid, 
with low-neck and a train, much like a modern 
evening gown, is scarcely appropriate, and one 
is led to wonder how Aida procured enough 
diamond rings to covert her fingers, and such a 
fine bracelet, unless, perhaps, the Princess 
Amneris was generous enough to let her at- 
tendant bedeck herself in some of her “things.” 
Mme. Korolewicz was intensely dramatic in her 
portrayal, her enthusiasm, in fact, at times 
causing an inclination to overact, and her 
strong soprano voice, not particularly sympa- 
thetic, but of a clear, penetrating quality, 
especially effective in the big climaxes, when 
it rises distinctly above the combined chorus 
and orchestra, was used with much fervor and 
feeling. In the first act aria she showed ad- 
mirable facility in production of tone and the 
use of her voice, and “O Patria Mia,” in the 
third act, was well sung, with intensity of feel- 
ing.—Philadelphia Times. 


Such an ovation as was given Jeanne Korole- 
wicz in Aida last night at the Metropolitan 
Opera House has rarely been equaled. Through- 
out the magnificent opportunities afforded by 
Verdi’s score the great Polish cantatrice more 
than fulfilled the highest expectations of the 
audience that filled the opera house. The 
charm of the singer was not so much in the 
starry high notes that in any opera thrills the 
listener so much as a beautiful modulation of 
voice and purity of tone throughout the entire 
range of the score that was captivating and al- 
most bewildering in its exquisite execution. 
Whatever the register, Mme. Korolewicz sang 
with a spontaneity of vocalism that showed 
not the slightest change. Even in the lower 
register the tones were as pure and true as 
those of the highest scale of Verdi’s exacting 
opera. And to this magnificent vocal art 
Madame Korolewicz brought the scintillating 
witchery of dramatic skill in the portrayal of 
the beautiful Ethiopian whom the Egyption 
Princess Amneris seeks to deprive of the love 
of Radames. Zerola, as Radames, never per- 
haps sang to better effect in this character, and 
in the many duos with Aida was admirably 
effective.—Philadelphia Ledger. 


Mme. Korolewicz is a dependable singer, 
whose wealth of experience is manifest in her 
surety of singing and acting and whose spirited 
attack is unfailing in rousing enthusiasm. She 
has beauty as well as breadth of tone. Zep- 
pilli, who was Marguerite de Valois, showed 
in her voice the effect of her strenuous after- 
noon in the réle of Madam Butterfly, but a 
compelling sweetness and fluidity remairfed to 
charm in spite of the occasional raucousness 
that fell upon the ear.—Philadelphia Record. 


_ Jeanne Korolewicz was heard for the first 
time in the name part and brought to that 
réle her eplendid dramatic soprano, which is 
fully equal to all demands made upon it and 
which rings out in pristine soprano purity with 
uncommon volume whenever the rdle de- 
mands it. Her high notes are particularly true 
and pure. The beautiful blonde Polish artiste 
was obliged to sacrifice some part of her at- 
tractions in the darkening and coloring of 
Aida which is to be regretted, but she sang 
the music gloriously and won quite a tri- 
umph.—Evening Bulletin. 


_Jeanne Korolewicz, who made a graceful and 

dignified Aida and by her splendid dramatic 
and emotional portrayal of the part aroused 
the audience to the highest pitch of enthu- 
siasm. The charm of the singer was in her 
delightfully mellow tones, equally pure in the 
lower as in the higher register, and she made 
one of the finest Aidas we have ever heard. 


_ Mme. Korolewicz is a Polish soprano, born 
in Warsaw, who received her musical educa- 
tion at the Conservatory of Lemberg, from 
which she graduated at the age of seventeen. 
So apt a pupil was she that she was given a 
scholarship by Marcella Sembrich, and won a 
gold medal on her graduation. Mme. Korole- 
wicz is a great-great-granddaughter of Kosci- 
usco, the Polish patriot, who came over dur- 
ing the Revolutionary war and fought beside 
Washington and Lafayette for the liberty of 
this country. The gallant Radames was repre- 
sented by Nicola Zerola, a favorite of past 
seasons in this and other heroic tenor roles. 
He was very much at home in the part, and 
the audience gave him flattering recognition, 
from his opening aria to the final scene in the 
vaulted tomb.—Philadelphia Press. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 





Psychology as Discussed 





Hungarian Wonder-Child Reappears 
Butterfly” Ousts “Tiefland” as Most Popular Opera in 
Germany—Early Opening for Coronation Season—Fiddler 


“People’s Opera” for Charlottenburg-Berlin 


in London—‘t Madama 


by Polish Violinist—A Real 








C CORONATION season at Covent Garden 

will open on April 22, a day or so 
earlier than last year, and extend through 
to the end of July. George V and his queen 
will be frequent visitors, it is expected, and 
Queen-Mother Alexandra, one of the most 
enthusiastic of opera-lovers, will also have 
her box. In anticipation of a season of ex- 
ceptional brilliance subscribers have an- 
nounced themselves in such numbers as to 
make it an imminent necessity to close the 
subscription list. With all German works 
debarred this year the exclusive attention 
to Italian and French opera will require a 
stronger French wing than is usually found 
at Covent Garden. Once more Melba, 
Tetrazzini, Emmy Destinn and _ Louise 
Kirkby-Lunn will head the list of women 


singers. : 
/*” ~ * 


RNST VON LENGYEL, the Hungar- 
ian Wunderkind whom some people of 
transmigration-of-souls convictions regard 
as a reincarnation of Franz Liszt—albeit a 
somewhat premature one—reappeared in 
London the other day with a recital pro- 
gram of rather formidable dimensions even 
for a child prodigy. And prodigies have 
no fear; still less have they reverence. It 
is palpably absurd for a boy of thirteen to 
undertake the Brahms Sonata in F minor 
and Schumann’s “Symphonic .Etudes,” but 
von Lengyel showed he balked at nothing 
two years ago, when he gave his eleven- 
year-old conception of Beethoven’s “Em- 


peror” Concerto to English audiences 
There are some things from which the 
babes and sucklings of the pianoforte 


should be forcibly restrained. 

Von Lengyel is credited with possessing 
an amazing technic, so let him dabble as 
much as he likes with such things as “La 
Campanella” and Liszt’s fantasy on “Don 
Juan” melodies, with which he closed a 
program that had opened with a Liszt 
transcription of a different character, the 
Bach Organ Fantasy and Fugue in G 
minor. 

This recital was an afternoon affair in 
Bechstein Hall. In the evening of the 
same day and in the same place Adela 
Verne gave the second of her recitals. 
Next week Steinway Hall will frame the 
début in England of a young French- 
Canadian pianist of whom much is ex- 
pected. Alfred Laliberté owes the most 
potent impetus he has received to Teresa 
Carrefio, who, when she heard him in old 
Quebec three years ago, urged him to go 
to Europe for a needed second period of 
study. 


* * * 


G ERMANY’S favor: - opera for the year 
from September, 1909, to September, 
1910, was “Madama Butterfly.” For the 
previous year in Germany Eugen d’Albert's 
“Tiefland” had held the record for the 
number of performances, with 647 to its 
credit, but last year it had to drop to third 
place and be content with 409 hearings— 
more than sufficient, at that, to pay the ex- 
penses of the composer’s latest divorce suit. 
With the Belasco-Long-Puccini opera in 
the lead, with 473 performances, “Carmen” 
claimed second honors with 428. Before 
“Tiefland” jumped to first place in 1909 the 
Bizet opéra comique had held that position; 
now it has forced its d’Albert rival down 
to more approximately where it should be- 
long. With the exception of “Izeyl,” which 
was sung forty-five times, the other d’Al- 
bert operas likewise have experienced a 
diminuendo in the public’s interest—the 
“Flute Solo” fell from twenty-six to two 
performances and the formerly popular 
“The Departure” from sixteen to three. 
And what is becoming of Richard 


times in 1909, its record last year was less 
than half that number — thirty-seven. 
“Elektra,” being more of a novelty, was 
given more frequently, sixty-five times, but 
that was a drop from 105. On the other 
hand, the early “Feuersnoth” rose from 
four to seven performances, and the still 
earlier “Guntram” was awakened from a 
Rip Van Winkle sleep for three occasions. 


ah. 





Blech raised his “Versiegelt” from 139 to 
147 and Wilhelm Kienzl his “Der Evan- 
gelimann” from 74 to 106; Engelbert 
Humperdinck’s “Hansel und Gretel” had 
127 instead of 137; Hans Pfitzner’s “Der 
arme Heinrich” was revived for six per- 
formances; August Enna’s “Cleopatra” had 
eleven; Julius Bittner’s “Der Musikant,” 
seven; Gorter’s “Siisses Gift,” thirteen, and 
Karl Weis’s “Der polnische Jude,” forty- 
one—a jump from two. Carl Goldmark, 
with his “Queen of Sheba,” “Cricket on 
the Hearth” and “Goétz von Berlichingen” 
reached a total of sixty-seven. 

Of Puccini’s operas “La Bohéme” and 
“Tosca” both stood some distance behind 
“Madama Butterfly,” with 164 in the first 
instance and 138 in the second. Leonca- 
vallo and Mascagni still hold their own, 
for “I Pagliacci” had 294 performances 
and “Cavalleria Rusticana” lost only ten of 
the 268 of the year before. 

The stereotyped Gounod-Thomas-Saint- 
Saéns répertoire was relied upon princi- 





GABRIELLE D’ANNUNZIO AND ALBERTO FRANCHETTI 


The two men here represented—Gabrielle d’Annunzio, at the left, and Alberto 
Franchetti—are two of the most prominent figures in Italy’s contemporary world 


of art and letters. 


D’Annunzio has lately come within the musician’s orbit as the 


author of a Saint Sebastian mystery play in which Claude Debussy is his collabo- 


rator. 


The work is now nearing completion and will be produced at the Paris 


Opéra with the Russian danseuse, Ida Rubinstein, as the much-perforated saint dear 


to pre-Renaissance painters. Baron 


Fra nchetti, who composes for the love of it 


and not the necessity, has been brought to the attention of New Yorkers within the 


past year as the composer of 
and revived a few weeks ago. 


”* Germania,” 


produced at the Metropolitan last season 





The “Rose Cavalier” has yet to win his 
spurs—his reception thus far, 
scarcely bespeaks a duplication of the “Sa- 
lomé” and “Elektra” epidemics. 

Richard Wagner was sung in all 1953 
times. The favorite was “Tannhauser,” 
with 369, and “Lohengrin” a close second, 
with 368. As regards their popularity, the 
other works followed in this order: “Die 
Meistersinger,” “Der fliegende Hollander,” 
“Die Walkiire,” “Siegfried,” “Rheingold,” 


however, 


pally to represent the French school, al- 

though “Faust” fell from 249 to 105 per 

formances. “Mignon” was sung 310 times. 

A drop from thirty-one to four perform- 

ances of “Pelléas et Mélisande” betrayed 

no growing interest in Debussy, which, 

however, will not cause him any sleepless 
nights. 

* + * 
HATEVER else they may or may not 
be, Italian opera-goers are not what 


houses the other day, which developed into 
a free fight, and apparently they fought all 
over the place. The public of Bari, it 
seems, had long been dissatisfied with the 
monotony of the répertoire at the town’s 
lyric theatre, and this discontent came to a 
head on a Sunday evening when Puccini’s 
“La Bohéme” was sung. 

During the forenoon of that day it had 
leaked out that there was going to be an 
upheaval that would make shipwreck of 
the performance. The conductor, a wise 
man in his day and generation, promptly 
found some excuse not to be present and 
turned over the baton to the chorus-master. 
Evening came, the curtain rose and the first 
act passed off without untoward incident, 
but when the chorus-master raised his stick 
to begin the overture of the second act 
Bedlam was turned loose. The audience 
yelled and howled while the orchestra, de- 
termined not to be outdone, blew and fid 
dled with might and main. Soon the or- 
chestra’s ranks became disorganized, as 
some of its members became mixed up in 
a regular fist fight with occupants of the 
neighboring parquet seats. Just as the 
curtain rose several members of the audi- 
ence made a combined attack upon the con- 
ductor and took his baton from ‘him. To 
his assistance thereupon came the loyal 
chorus, who jumped over the footlights into 
the orchestra room and rushed upon the 
spectators. 

For some time conductor, choristers and 
orchestra on the one side and the mad- 
dened public on the other fought like sav 
ages, until finally the police succeeded in 
separating them and clearing the field of 
slaughter. And thus ended in Bari the 
Murger-Puccini version of life in the 
Latin quarter in Paris. 

* * * 


MUSICIANS in Europe are much inter 

ested in the announcement from St. 
Petersburg that the Czar has commissioned 
the composer Ipolitoff-Ivanoff and the 
poet-dramatist Kologrigowa, both of Mos- 
cow, to create a “jubilee opera” in com- 
memoration of the forthcoming 300th an 
niversary of the foundation of the Roman 
off dynasty. The work is to be an alle- 
gorical apotheosis of the Russian reigning 
house, based upon actual events in the lives 
and times of its representatives. 

The opera will be staged with the lavish 
ness for which the St. Petersburg Imperial 
Opera is famed and will be presented on 
the first day of the jubilee ceremonies. 
Other Russian cities, notably Moscow, 
Warsaw, Riga and Odessa, will be per 
mitted to produce the work immediately 
after the premiére at St. Petersburg. 


** * 
A correspondent of the Musical Times 
has discovered these illuminating 


definitions in Webster’s Dictionary: 

Cuopin: A _ liquid measure formerly 
used in France and Great Britain, varying 
from half a pint to a wine quart. 

WAGNERITE: A fluophosphate of mag- 
nesia occurring in yellowish crystale, and 
sO on 

“We have heard Wagnerites called much 
worse things than this,” notes the London 
Daily Telegraph. “But the compiler of a 
dictionary has, of course, to be careful. 
The Webster definition of Chopin, by the 
way, 1s a little incomplete. ‘Formerly used 
in France and Great Britain’ suggests that 
he has fallen into neglect. So far from this 
being the case, the doses of Chopin served 
up by some pianists nowadays far exceed 
the measurement given in Webster.” 
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ND now we are to believe that there is 

no such thing as a special gift for 
music! It is all a matter of mental en 
dowment that by chance, or fond parents, 
is directed into the channel of music when 
it might be applied to other interests with 
equally good results—or even a great deal 
better in many cases, one is constrained to 
hope. Bronislav Hubermann, a violin-play- 
ing son of Poland, who has written his 
name on the scroll of fame, talked to an 
audience in Vienna the other day about 
the psychology of the interpretative talent 
He began his dissertation with the funda 
mental assertion that he absolutely denies 
the existence of any special gift whatever 
Anyone that accomplishes anything excep 








Strauss’s popularity in his home country? “Gdétterdammerung,” “Tristan und Isolde.” a normal person would call anaemic. They 
Whereas “Salomé” was sung eighty-five Among contemporaneous Germans, Leo had another row in one of their opera [Continued on page 26) 
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THE EDITOR IS WRONG 


The editor of the New York Morning Telegraph in 
the issue of February 19 says that there has been much 
gabble lately about doing something for the American 
composer, and for the English language in opera. He 
says that the suggestion underlying the whole matter 
is that managers, audiences and critics are joined in 
a “fell and sncbbish conspiracy” to keep out of con- 
cert halls the works of English and American authors. 

The editor is wrong. The matter is not so super- 
ficial. The suggestion is that as the Boys of ’76 had to 
get up and fight for life and freedom on the material 
plane, so the Boys of 1911 must do on the artistic and 
intellectual plane, if they do not want to be owned 
and overriden by ancient civilizations. 

If the editor of the Morning Telegraph were some- 
thing else than a part of the old machine, he would 
realize that the whole musical life of the United States 
was, in the first place, necessarily based on European 
music and institutions; that the musical machinery of 
the country for the support of opera, concerts, recitals, 
etc., was necessarily so constructed as to promote this 
great European musical life in America; and that the 
American is now making a musical life of his own, 
and that he must change the machinery somewhat to 
fit it. 

There is no conspiracy other than that which the 
old, musty and outworn always maintains against the 
new which rises to dethrone and supplant it—the tacit 
resentment of the ancient and well-established against 
the impudent new that would make it “step lively” 
and move on. 

The editor of the Morning Telegraph cannot go un- 
challenged when he seeks to belittle the broad and 
deep underlying motives of national progress and evo- 
lution to a suspicion and ignorance which can be 
laid at the door only of a few small-minded persons 
and “soreheads.” 

The editor of the Morning Telegraph continues: 

“Music is an art which knows no nationality ,and the very 
fact that on any properly constructed program you may find 
compositions by Wagner, a German; Berlioz, a Frenchman, 
and Tschaikowsky, a Russian, with an Italian like Ferruccio 
Busoni in all probability playing some work of Chopin, a 
Pole, is proof of this.” 

The editor is wrong. It proves nothing of the kind. 
It proves only that the particular nations mentioned 
have gone through the necessary birth throes of musical 
art and have won their way to the front. What America 
is accomplishing for itself in the present by the very 
efforts of those whom the editor of the Telegraph de- 
cries is ancient history in the ccuntries which he names; 
and if America were not making the effort which he 
seeks to discredit, it would mean the forfeiture of 
national artistic self-respect and of artistic success. 

As to the editor’s assertion that the presence on 
programs of the different nationalities which he names 
is proof of the fact that music knows no nationality, 


it is only necessary to indicate what would become of 
his argument if several compositions by Chinese, Hin- 
doos and Turks were placed upon the program. 

The editor is wrong. 





FEDERATION PRIZE WINNERS 


The prize winners in the National Federation of 
Musical Clubs’ competition for American composers 
were announced in last week’s issue of MusICcAL 
AMERICA. ¢ 

The result is of particular interest in several re- 
spects. In the first place, it shows,that the composers 
of established reputation have no intention of letting 
go their grip on the game and of letting the lesser 
known men carry off all the prizes. 

This is as it should be. The men who have not yet 
come prominently to the front ought not to do so 
except it be by competition with those who have estab- 
lished the art of composition upon a solid basis in 
America. They will be the stronger for such com- 
petition, and their successes under these circumstances 
will be all the more significant and will lift them to a 
higher place in the musical world than they would hold 
if they had everything to themselves. 

Composers who can win, over many others, in com- 
pany with such men as George W. Chadwick and Ho- 
ratio Parker, will certainly have something to say, and 
the production of their winning works will be watched 
with interést. 

Further, thé result of the competition shows that 
strong work if being done by composers whose names 
are only slightly known and shows, at least in one case, 
the arrival upon the scene of a composer hitherto un- 
known, Henry V. Stearns, of Columbia, Mo. 

The work of Henry Albert Lang, of Philadelphia, 
who took second prize in the chamber music class, is 
very little known, although Arne Oldberg, of Evanston, 
Ill., has been heard, when at all, in chamber music 
and crchestral works of significant content and di- 
mensions. 

It is to be hoped that all the prize-winning works 
will be heard at the forthcoming Biennial in Phila- 
delphia, and that the country at large will not be so 


slow to give them a general hearing, as has been the. 


case in previous competitions. 





A STEP TOWARD POPULARIZING OPERA 


Last Fall the New Theater opened its doors to per- 
sons of the wage-earning classes, offering them of its 
best at prices practically nominal. The scheme met 
with a success which pleased all concerned. Musica 
AMERICA at the time advocated a series of operatic per- 
fotfmances at the Metropolitan Opera House on the 
same principles. Such a plan also engaged the atten- 
tion of Julius Hoppe, through whose instrumentality 
the New Theater performances at low rates were 
brought into existence and last week it become known 
that the Metropolitan would condescend to set aside 
one or more performances 4 week in the near future 
for similar purposes. Too much gratitude cannot be 
accorded Mr. Hoppe for his devotion and energy to 
the cause of less fortunate art lovers. He has labored 
in the cause for years and success in the fullest meas- 
ure should be his reward. Until opera becomes part 
and parcel of popular life it cannot hope to be anything 
more than an exotic plant whose existence is dependent 
upon the generosity of the socially elect. Mr. Hoppe’s 
achievement is therefore to be regarded as an opening 
wedge for the rapid musical development of the country. 





IF “TWILIGHT” FAILS? 


Arthur Nevin’s “Twilight” will, according to cur- 
rent prognostications, show itself on the Metropolitan 
stage some:time during the present month. It is a sig- 
nificant coincidence that the event will take place just 
about a year after the downfall of another American 
one-act opera in the same place. In the latter in- 
stance, it will be remembered, there were not a few 
who gloated over the tristful event, deeming it an 
emphatic answer not only to the cry for “opera. in 
English,” but also to “English (or to be more specific 
“American”) opera.” Of course, it was nothing of the 
kind, as the majority eventually condescended to admit. 
Yet there is no doubt that those same individuals are 
even now whetting their axes to give “Twilight” a 
similar reception. If it fails. they will hold it up to 
ridicule and start to gloat over the unfortunate “Pipe” 
anew. But would the failure of “Twilight” mean any- 
thing against the possibility of an American school of 
opera? Absolutely nothing. 

The fact that the earliest German operas were poor, 
crude, unsuccessful copies of the Italian product did 
net prevent the Germans from eventually producing 
the greatest of all opera composers. If the works of 
one, two or twenty composers are unimportant, does 
it prove anything against the musical abilities of a 
nation? The question is too absurd for a reply. It 


is sincerely to be hoped that Mr. Nevin’s latest will 
score brilliantly. But if it does not all the calamity 
howlers who will be sure to arise in great numbers 
may as well hold their peace. Their combined clamors 
cannot disconcert those who have faith in the pos- 
sibilities of a native art. Things never move smoothly 
at the beginning. 





THE LEGALITY OF MANAGERIAL CONTRACTS 


The decision handed down by Supreme Court Justice 
Gerard in the case of a suit brought against Mme. 
Tetrazzini by Isidor Lerner, a manager, for $39,000 for 
breach of contract, is one which will interest profes- 
sional musicians and managers throughout the country. 
The court gave judgment for the defendant. It appears 
that the contract required her to sing three times a 
week for six months in 1903, but there was nothing to 
compel the manager to give the singer three engage- 
ments a week. 

In deciding in the singer’s favor the court held that 
the contract was void on the ground of want of mu- 
tuality. 

It is apparent, from this decisicn, that a contract be- 
tween artist and manager, to be valid, must protect the 
rights of one as well as the other—in other words, 
must be mutually binding. 
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A Favorite with Boston Opera-Goers 


Alice Nielsen, who has been so prominently identified 
with grand opera in this country during the past few 


years, is shown here in traveling costume. Miss Niel- 
sen’s meteoric rise from the lighf opera ranks to the 
position of prima donna in the Boston Opera Com- 
pany is a gratifying example of what can be done by 
hard work and ambition when they are re-enforced 
by genuine talent. 


Goldmark—Rubin 
high reputation as a wit. 
president of “The Bohemians” his speeches and re- 
marks were the source of infinite merriment. Though 
Franz Kneisel is now president of the organization, 
Goldmark continues to provide most of the fun for 
this assemblage of performers, composers, critics and 
the like. 


Winkler—Leopold Winkler, the pianist, while a stu- 
dent at the Vienna Conservatory once called on Rubin- 
stein, who requested him to play. Winkler performed 
a Liszt rhapsody, whereat Rubinstein suddenly broke 
into a violent outburst of rage. One of Rubinstein’s 
ecentricities was that while he was perfectly satisfied 
to play Liszt himself, he would never suffer any one 
else to do so. 


Walker—Edyth Walker, the American girl who is so 
popular in opera in England and Germany, had never 
dreamed of a professional musical career when she was 
eighteen years old. She was then teacher in a small 
school in New York State and was first persuaded of 
the possibilities of her voice by the casual remark of a 
friend who heard her sing in the church choir. 


Fremstad—Olive Fremstad, soprano, of the Metro 
politan Opera Company, resents having critics assert 
that she has been forcing her voice upward for years. 
Contraltos from all over the country are constantly 
writing, Mme. Fremstad says, asking how she did it, 
but the singer says she never was a contralto and has 
no recipe. 


Russell—Speaking of Eben D. Jordan, who has prac- 
tically borne the entire burden of maintaining the 
Boston Opera House, Henry G. Russell, the general 
director of the establishment, said in a recent inter- 
view that Mr. Jordan and the King of Bavaria were 
the: only two men in history personally to stand back 
of and maintain an opera house. It is Mr. Jordan’s 
great love of the opera that has done it, according to 
Mr. Russell, and there is never a rehearsal or a per- 
formance that he is absent from if he can possibly 
avoid it. 


Goldmark, the composer, has a 
During his two years as 


Garden— Mary Garden’s opinions of American women 
were recently summed up by an interviewer as follows: 
“They are lazy, but good. They lack ambition and 
do not know how to create it. They are extravagant 
without knowing it. They believe that they have 
every man in the hollow of their hand, and that he is 
bound to support them. At the same time, I know 
this: that American women, ’way down in the bottom 
of their hearts, are the best women in the world.” 
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HOW OLE BULL MADE A MUSIC CRITIC 





Violinist Played Badly in Prague 
and Lessmann Couldn’t 
Resist Saying So 


T was displeasure at a concert perform- 
ance of Ole Bull, the violinist, in his 
old age and at a laudatory criticism of the 
performance in a Prague newspaper that 
first influenced Otto Lessmann, founder of 
the Aligemcine Musik Zeitung of Berlin, 
to follow the bent that has led to his be- 
coming one of the best known music critics 
of Germany. Lessmann visited Prague in 
1865, when it was still considered to be an 
important music center, and after he had 
himself completed musical studies under 
Hans von Bilow, Kiel and H. W. Tesch- 
ner. Mr. Lessmann himself tells the story: 
“T had scarcely arrived in Prague, when 
I attended a concert of the Hungarian vio- 
linist, Francis Rémenyi, and witnessed the 
extraordinary enthusiasm which the gypsy- 
like, temperamental playing of this artist 
called forth. I still remember one of his 
program numbers, a transcription by the 
artist himself of Chopin’s C Sharp Minor 
Concerto. Several days later the old vio- 
linist, Ole Bull, played in the same concert 
hall. The old man’s affected juvenile mo- 
tions bore evidence of why so many con- 
temporaries of this eccentric violinist, who 
had reached the zenith of his career during 
the forties and fifties of the last century, 
associated the name Ole Bull with what is 
termed artistic charlatanism. His playing, 
in conformity with his behavior, disap- 
pointed me all the more as an extensive ad- 
vance advertising in the Prague papers had 
raised the general expectation to the high- 
est pitch, and as I had been informed by 
old musicians that the vox populi had ele- 
vated the Norwegian violinist to the highest 
stage of virtuosoship. The public of Prague 
readily allowed itself to be hypnotized into 
a state of frenzied enthusiasm alike to that 
which, only a few days before, had been 
awakened by so different art, fascinating 
and full of elementary power, of a Rémenyi 
It will be readily understood that this gave 
me a very low opinion of the power of 
judgment of the Prague public. 

“When privately I expressed my aston 
ishment at the condition noted I was in- 
formed that in Prague public criticism was 
not such that it could seriously undertake 
to enlighten the public. And surely enough 
the next day a dithyrambus on Ole Bull’s 
playing appeared in the Bohemia, in which 
Ole Bull was extolled as the ‘king of all 
living violinists. This report was signed 
with an ‘U’ and I learned that the writer, 
the regular critic of the Bohemia, was an 
‘Herr Uhn,’ who had formerly accompanied 
the ‘king of violinists’ on his concert tour 
as his secretary. 

“Full of wrath, I sat down and wrote a 
scathing antagonistic criticism which I 
eventually succeeded in having published in 
a paper called the Express, which was pub- 
lished in substitution for Politik when the 
latter journal was suspended from publica- 
tion for two months by decree of the court. 
My article appeared in the introductory 
number of the Express, with the result that 
the editor requested me to take charge of 
the reports on concerts and operas during 
the two months of its existence. That was 
the beginning of my career as a critic and 
the continuation was not long in coming 
after I had returned to Berlin in 1866. | 





Otto Lessmann, Teacher, Composer and 
Founder and Critic, the “Allgemeine 
Musik Zeitung,” of Berlin. 


was asked at the time what ‘gratilication’ | 
desired for this first work of mine as a 
critic, but assured the editor that | was 
amply satisfied in having been allowed to 
participate in the musical life of Prague. 
Not unnaturally, perhaps, the editor was 
quite willing to look at the matter in the 
same light.” 

Otto Lessmann was born in a Berlin sub- 
urb, January 30, 1844, and began his mu- 
sical studies principally under the then cele- 
brated organist, A. G. Ritter and G. Reb- 
ling. He first made his appearance in pub- 
lic as a pianist fifty years ago and then con- 
tinued his studies in Berlin under Von Bi- 
low in piano, and other noted teachers in 
theory and voice. In 1866 he was apnointed 
teacher of theory and piano at the Sterns 
Conservatory in Berlin and later entered 
the pedagogical staff of Tausig’s School for 
Advanced Piano Instruction and became 
personally well acquainted with and later a 
friend of Liszt. In 1872 he organized 
the courses for musical instruction in the 
Seminary for Young Girls, which the Em- 
press Augusta had founded before the war 
of 1870-71, in which institution he has held 
the position of head teacher up to the 
present day. In 1887 he bought the Alige 
meine Deutsche Musik Zeitung, which he 
edited under the name Allgemeine Musik 
Zeitung until 1907 and which he brought to 
great popularity. 

Lessmann has also been a productive 
composer. His piano school and his songs 
especially have attained a large circulation, 
and among the latter the song “Du rothe 
Rose” has been republished in the United 
States in several editions. In the year 1907 
Lessmann sold the Allgemeine Musik Zeit- 
ung, but retained his position as critic. His 
daughter, Eva Lessmann, has gained a rep- 
utation as an artistic concert and oratorio 
singer. a oh Ae 
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The purchase of a Steinway Piano 
closes the avenue to future regret. 
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DEBUSSY AND THE CLARINET 


Intricacies of His Rhapsody as They 
Impressed Boston Observer 


Perhaps the varied timbres and the pen- 
etrating voice of the clarinet have begun to 
fascinate Debussy, as they long fascinated 
Brahms, though it is hard to recall on the 
instant any passage in the Parisian’s music 
in which he had used the instrument with 
any fine and striking intentions for it. 
Perhaps, on the other hand, though De- 
bussy dislikes the writing of occasional 
pieces, he courteously obliged the conserva- 
tory when he wrote the Rhapsody for 
clarinet and pianoforte that was the “mor- 
cea a concours” for the hapless youths 
who competed on a stifling July afternoon 
in the Opéra Comique for the prize of vir- 
tuosity that might bring them a chair— 
and a salary—in an established orchestra. 
If it were a piece to be played at sight, as 
such pieces often are, then were they thrice 
and nearly fourfold hapless, for the music 
runs nearly the full legitimate gamut of the 
instrument and plainly taxed the tried abili- 


ties of Mr. Grisez when he undertook it 
recently at the concert of the Longy 
Club. Occasional pieces are occasional 


pieces, but they can be written as perfunc- 
tory tasks or they can be wrought out of 


interest, imagination and pains that the in- 
vitation to make them has kindled. Some- 
times, even, it sets the spark to a dormant 
inclination. 

Probably various impulses helped De 
bussy to the writing of the Rhapsody, and, 
being a dutiful Frenchman asked to do a 
service, however minor, to the official mu- 
sic school and its official tests, he wrote 
music that very searchingly tries the skill 
of the clarinet player and his feeling, in- 
stinctive and acquired, for the expressive 
qualities of his instrument. For this lat- 
ter purpose, of course, he had to write 
music of mood and suggestion that made 
play with itself as well as with the pos 
sibilities of the clarinet. He has done so 
in a curiously dual fashion. The clarinet, 
to which the pianoforte is never more than 
accompaniment, first sings something very 
like a suave, ascending, warmly felt and 
warmly written tune, and the clarinet duty 
displays itself in sustained song. It is of 
the Debussy of “L’Enfant Prodigue.” 
Then the rhapsody proper begins, and it 
is of the Debussy of a later day. The 
clarinet exercises itself in bravura pas- 
sages, and in these are the evasive tonal 
suggestions of Debussy’s characteristic vein. 
The listener hears sounds and the echoes or 
the sublimation of sounds. The rhapsody 
waxes and the clarinetist may show his 
skill in the coloring of his tones, and a 











very subtle skill it must be, since the music 
is full of Debussy’s half tints, of his vague 
shadings, of his streaming filaments of 
light and shadow. The rhapsody wanes; 


the clarjnet flings out broken, elusive 
phrases, catches at the sustained melody, 
springs away trom it and is done. “Amu- 


sant” in the artistic and discriminating 
French sense is the word for the rhapsody, 
and there is one more piece by Debussy 1n 
the répertoire, even if it be only the réper- 


toire of chamber music for wind instru 
ments.—Boston Transcript 
Commuters at the Opera 
A few days ago you saw fit to scold us 


suburbanites for disturbing the ceremonies, 
by leaving the opera before the conclusion 
of the last act, writes a correspondent of 
the New York Times. Are we to blame if 
the 12:01 train, making all stops, is the 
only thing that stands between us and the 
alternative of a room in a New York 
hotel? Instead of advocating a rule for- 
bidding people to leave before the close of 
the last act, let The iimes lead a move- 
ment to encourage the compression of the 
opera into modern doses. If this is prac 
ticed we shall be able to sit out the last act 
in the peace and comfort which we (and 
you) so earnestly desire, and possibly we 
will then have time to drink a hot soda as 
we hurry to catch the “Put” County ac- 
commodation 


Neglect of Part Singing 


[From the Bridgeport Telegram.] 


\ll the world loves a glee club, yet aside 
from colleges and political organizations, 
glee clubs are few and far between. The 
delights of chorus singing, which were so 
highly appreciated a couple of generations 
ago, have been forgotten by an age which 
demands more extravagant amusements. 
It is a thousand pities that glees and rounds 
and catches have lost their fascinations for 
the voung people of to-day. 





director of 
has been 
director of 


Loewenfeld, late 
the Leipsic Municipal pera, 
chosen to succeed Bachur as 
the Hamburg Municipal Opera. 


Dr. Hans 


The Musical Temperament 


lf you have grown tired of the woman you 
wed 
In the days of the long ago, 

Don’t journey to Keno to untie the knot, 
For that is too crude, don’t you know. 
lake your duds to Berlin or to merry Paree 

Ere you publish your discontent; 


Study singing or »laying and strive to 
acquire 
Che musical temperament. 
For it will insure vou from scandal and 
scorn, 
Cut up just as much as you will; 
fire your wife from the house and seek 


the fair dame 
Who now may inspire the sweet thrill. 
[f your purse is too small to buy off your 
frau, 
There’s nothing at all to prevent 
Your charmer supplying the coin if she has 
The musical temperament. 
lf you are a woman and ardently wooed 
By a chap with a ton of gold, 
Don’t accept him and then put a pill in his 
cup— 
Oh, dear, no, the method's too old! 
[f all that you want is the cash that he has, 
Right down to his last bottom cent, 
Get a pre-nuptial contract and then blame 
it on 
The musical temperament. 


[f you don’t think it works, ask the monk 
in the park— 
The one at the house in the zoo; 
Or seek the collectors with bundles of bills, 
Who can’t get their hands on a sou. 

\sk the opera men or the theater sharks, 
Who’ve learned what it is to repent— 
They'll all say the same, there’s nothing so 

slick as 

The musical temperament 
-KENNETH PF. 
in the New York 


LocK Woop, 
{merican 


‘Adrienne 
opera, 


Francesco Cilea, composer of 
Lecouv reur,” has completed a new 
‘Matrimonio selvaggio. 


Orchestra is to 
at Easter 


Philharmonic 
Petersburg 


The Berlin 
make a visit to St. 
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WHY OPERA SINGERS SHOULD BE PIANISTS 








THAT the number of persons who can 

play the piano in Europe is respon- 
sible for Europe’s amazing crop of opera 
singers sounds at first paradoxical; should 
a pianist’s name stand back of this state- 
ment, the skeptically inclined would detect 
in it a desperate effort to promote the piano 
teachers’ profession. 

The man who indulged in this apparent 
paradox is Alfred Giraudet, for thirty years 
a singer at the Paris Opéra, the creator of 
Mephistopheles in Gounod’s “Faust,” pro- 
fessor of operatic expression at the Paris 
Conservatoire and of late with the faculty 


of the Institute of Musical Art of New 
York. 
“There was a time,” he said, “when I 


believed, as many Americans do, that there 
was some racial disability or maybe cli- 
matic influence which would doom America 
forever to reach across the ocean for fill- 
ing the casts of operas presented here. It 
was all nonsense! 

“I accepted a call to this country as an 
experiment, without much enthusiasm, and 
I shall come back next year with a good 
deal of enthusiasm, for I have found 
among my students wonderful voices and I 


know there must be somewhere in the 
United States many more wonderful 
voices. 

“But three-quarters of these budding 


songsters are terribly handicapped by the 
fact that they never studied piano playing. 
Thev lack facility in reading, they lack the 
rhythm, they lack the knowledge of to- 
nality which European boys and girls ac- 
quire, very young, at an age when it would 
he futile or detrimental to sing. 

“T am amazed at the indifference girls, 


and especially boys, manifest toward in- 
strumental music. The American boy who 
can play an accompaniment is almost 
ashamed of the accomplishment. The re- 
sult is that young men and women who 
perhaps have voices worth cultivating do 
not discover that fact or discover it too 
late, after their voice has become harsh 
from singing ridiculous popular songs or 
howling in the college chorus, or other- 
wise. They cannot learn the melodies 
themselves, they cannot play their accom- 
paniments and no one in their family can 
render them that service. Ignorant of the 
very first principles of harmony, they sing 
out of tune, and many become discouraged 
before having even tried to use their voices 
in a legitimate way. 

“Almost every proficient pupil of mine 
has been brought up in a musical enviroun- 
ment, and could, if not render difficult 
piano pieces, at least read any score. 

“The others might, in many cases, have 
saved their time and their money and my 
patience. Imagine the trying position in 
which a singing teacher is placed when a 
young woman applies for tuition who has 
naturally a good voice, but has to be 
taught the notes of a tune as a parrot is 
made to memorize words, one at a time. 

“Lack of solid musical foundation makes 
a singer self-conscious and expressionless. 
It is responsible to a marked degree for 
that horrible sensation known as stage 
fright which paralyzes the best singer and 
spoils his or her effects. 

“Before even listening to a prospective 
student’s voice, instructors in singing ought 
to greet the newcomers with the query: 
‘Can you play the piano?’” 





GIVE RECITAL OF HARP, 
‘CELLO AND VOCAL MUSIC 





Ada Sassoli, Sara Gurowitsch and Albert 
Quesnel Combine Talents at 
Mendelssohn Hall 


Ada Sassoli, the Italian harpist, appeared 
in recital on Friday evening at Mendels- 


sohn Hall, New York City, assisted by 
Sara Gurowitsch, ‘cellist, and Albert Ques- 
nel, tenor. A program, varied in content, 


was well presented and provided a delight- 
ful evening’s entertainment for the large 
audience. 

Miss Sassoli and Miss Gurowitsch gave 
a splendid performance of Handel’s Sonata 
in G Minor for harp and violoncello. The 
blend of the instruments was remarkable 
in this work and each of the artists played 
her part with complete technical mastery. 

In her group of pieces by Handel, Ra- 
meau, Beethoven, Rubinstein and Pierné 
Miss Sassoli scored heavily. It was a rare 
exhibition of harp playing, an art too little 
heard these days. Miss Sassoli has a broad 
tone, not at all “snappy” like so many of 
our orchestral harpists have, and her tech- 
nic is impeccable. In the Rameau Gavotte 
her dynamics were astounding and the way 
in which she brought out the melody of the 
composition was as full and round as 
though it hdd been played on a bowed 
stringed instrument. 

Miss Gurowitsch again demonstrated her 
abilities as a ‘cellist of considerable ability. 
Her solo group contained an “Andante” by 
Gluck, which gave her abundant oppor- 
tunity to put her tonal qualities forward; 
the brilliant “Vito” of Popper and the tre- 
mendously difficult “Am Springbrunnen” of 
Davidoff were direct contrasts to her other 
numbers, and in them she displayed her 
scintillating technic and admirable spiccato 
and sautillé bowing. She was enthusias- 
tically received. 

In a group of four songs Mr. Quesnel 
gave much pleasure through the quality of 
his voice, his style of singing and the clear- 
ness of his enunciation. He sang his en- 
tire group in French, even Richard 
Strauss’s “Serenade,” which is of a char- 
acter admirably suited to a French singer. 

Charles Gilbert Spross furnished most 
artistic accompaniment throughout, reveal- 
ing an admirable technic in the accompani- 
ment of the Strauss “Serenade,” which was 
as delicate and airy as though flutes and 
harps had played it. 





The annual festival of the Society of 
Swiss Composers will be held this vear at 
Vevey on May 19-21. 

A committee in Milan is planning to erect 
a Wagner monument in Spezia. 


EVAN WILLIAMS AIDS 
WORCESTER CHORISTERS 





Tenor Stirs Audience by Impressive 
Singing in Oratorio Concert—Mrs. 
Agnes Kimball Also Soloist 


_ Worcester, Feb. 27.—The Worcester 
Oratorio Society, under the direction of J. 
Vernon Butler, gave the third concert of 
the season, and one of the best in the his- 
tory of the organization last Tuesday night 
in Mechanics’ Hall. The society numbered 
about 200 in the chorus, and the soloists 
were Evan Williams, tenor, and Mrs. Agnes 
Kimball, of New York, soprano, assisted 
by Alice Wellington, soprano soloist of the 
Old South Church in this city. The Board 
of Trade Glee Club assisted the society 
chorus in one of the numbers, “The Lord 
Is a Man of War,” and the Boston Festi- 
val’ Orchestra was in attendance. Mrs, J. 
Vernon Butler, wife of the director of the 
concert, made her début as a professional 
pianist, playing the Tschaikowsky concer- 
to in B flat minor, with the full orchestra. 

Mr. Williams is one of the greatest fav- 
orites of the tenors who have come to this 
city, and appeared for a number of years 
as one of the stars of the music festival. 
Mr. Williams’s solo last night was “Lend 
Me Your Aid,” from Gounod’s “Queen of 
Sheba,” and he was given one of the great- 
est ovations ever accorded a soloist at its 
conclusion. He was obliged to respond to 
two encores, and sane the Welsh ballad, 
“All Thro’ the Night,” and Protheroe’s 
“Ah, Love But a Day,” which was dedicated 
to him by the composer. Mr. Williams 
was never in better voice than last night. 
He also sang in the Mendelssohn “Hymn 
of Praise,” which constituted the second 
half of the program, and the recitative 
and aria, “Sing Ye Praise,” and the aria, 
“The Sorrows of Death Had Closed All 


Around Me,” were rendered most effec- 
tively. 
Mrs. Kimball, the soprano, scored an 


almost equal success in her first solo, “Eliz- 
abeth’s Prayer,” from “Tannhauser.” It 
was Mrs. Kimball’s first appearance in 
Worcester, and the audience forced her to 
respond to an encore. Mrs. Kimball also 
sang in the choral work with Mr. Wil- 
liams, and her duet with Miss Wellington, 
“IT Waited for the Lord,” was artistically 


done. The chorus work was good 
throughout. The orchestra played the 
“Egmont” overture, Beethoven, as_ the 
opening number M. E. E. 
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RLEVEN HUNDREDTH 
ORGANIST'S RECITAL 


in Pittsburg Series by 
Charles Heinroth—Male 
Choruses Active 


Pittsnurc, Feb. 25.—Special interest was 
attached to the organ recital given Sun- 
day at Carnegie Music Hall by City Or- 
ganist Charles Heinroth, the concert mark- 
ing the eleven hundredth of the series of 
free organ recitals in Pittsburg. Carnegie 
Music Hall, as usual, was packed from pit 
to dome. The program opened with the 
presentation of the overture, “Ruy Blas,” 
by Mendelssohn, followed by the aria from 
Orchestral Suite in D, Bach. The next 
number offered was L. Boccherini’s Minuet 
in A and then came the three movements 
from Septet, op. 29, by Beethoven. The 
ever-popular prelude to Wagner’s “Lohen- 
grin” followed and Tschaikowsky’s An- 
dante Cantabile in B Flat Major; Leo De- 
libes’s “Valse Lente,” from “Sylva,” and 
Max Reger’s Variations and Fugue on 
“America” were the concluding numbers. 
The recital was enjoyable in every number. 

A great deal of interest is being mani- 
fested in Pittsburg’s male choruses and 
particularly the Pittsburg wale Chorus, of 
which James Stephen Martin is director, 
and the Mendelssohn Choir, directed by Er- 
nest Lunt. These organizations have a 
large number of singers on the waiting 
list, and since the Mendelssohn Choir gave 
its last concert it has received twenty ap- 
plications for membership, of which num- 
ber five have been accepted. BE. Gre 





Given 





Riccardo Martin’s Courtship 


Riccardo Martin was an impecunious 
young man from Kentucky who was just 
completing his third year in music under 
Edward A. MacDowell at Columbia Uni- 
versity when he first met his wife. He 
had a voice, but no money, and was a fel- 
low-student and friend of Elfrida Klam- 
roth’s brother, Wilfried Klamroth, now 
prominent as a singing teacher in New 
York. Young Martin had a bicycle which 
he was fond of riding, and one pleasant 
day in November, 13808, he took a ride over 
to call on his chum, Klamroth. Here he 
met the accomplished sister, who had just 
returned from her art studies in Europe, 
and who scarcely more than a year after- 
ward became Mrs. Martin. It was an ar- 
duous courtship. They were engaged in 
four months, but Miss Klamroth declared 
she could not marry a man without money. 
Through Dr. Curtis, a valuable friend, a 
choir position was obtained for the strug- 
gling young tenor, and manv pupils were 
sent to have their voices placed by Mr. 
Martin, who had convinced the doctor of 
his unusual skill in this direction—New 
York Times. 





Came From England Unheralded, 
Pianist Wins Favor in America 











Although she came to America without 
the blare of trumpets announcing her ar- 
rival, Mary Cracroft, an English pianist 
has this season established herself in high 
favor. Having 
played at one or 
two private mu- 
sicales, she was 
engaged for first 
one, then another 
recital, until she 
had to her credit 
about twenty ap- 
pearances, among 
them being one 
with the Rus- 
sian Symphony 
Orchestra, and 
several important 
club engage- 
ments. Among 
the latter are in 
cluded the Mac- 
Dowell, Colony 
and Barnard Clubs. Besides this, she has 
been engaged for a five weeks’ tour when 
she returns to America next season. 

Miss Cracroft is a graduate of the Royal 
College of Music of London. After com- 
pleting her work at that institution, she 
studied with Alexander Siloti, the famous 
virtuoso. Paderewski had heard the young 
pianist and gave her on the spot many valu- 
able hints and started her studying with a 





Mary Cracroft 


view to taking her as his pupil the following 
year. This, owing to the illness and the in- 
creasing touring engagements of that great 
artist, had to be abandoned; and, having 
heard Siloti play in the meantime, whose 
style appealed to her, Miss Cracroft went to 
him at Antwerp and was accepted as one 
of the few whose privilege it was to study 
with him. 

Miss Cracroft’s piano arrangements of 
the Bach organ works have always been 
most warmly received by musicians, and 
Sgambati said, on an occasion when Miss 
Cracroft was playing at his home in Rome, 
that he would like to have every one of his 
pupils play her arrangement of the Choral- 
vorspiel in G Major. 

As a pioneer she is well krown in Eng- 
land, where she has played for the time in 
that country, many of the most important 
works of the Russian composers, and, hav 
ing made a deep and exhaustive study of 
Debussy, that colossus of French composers, 
has been particularly successful in intro 
ducing works from his pen. Her complete 
programs of Russian and Debussy numbers 
are very interesting and have won her much 
praise. 

Miss Cracroft is to return to America 
next season for an extended tour which 
will include Canada as well as the United 
States, and, under the Brown Concert direc- 
tion, will be heard in recital and concert 
from coast to coast. 





A Memory of Liszt in London 
|Ford Madox Hueffer in Harper’s Magazine] 


The company flowing out were aston- 
ished. and I dare say touched, to observe 


that three four-wheel-cab men, in their 
overcoats with all the little capes, had 
climbed up on to lamp-posts and were 


shouting : 

“Three cheers for the Abbé Liszt!” 

For the enthusiasm that Liszt created 
was incredible. What was the Abbé Liszt 
to acabman? Yet there the cabmen were, 
and all Piccadilly was blocked up because 
Liszt was coming down the stens of St. 
James’s Hall. 

As to what Liszt’s playing was like | 
cannot very well say; or rather I can, for 
a very few days later my father took me 
with him to call upon the people with whom 
Liszt was staying. There were a number 
of persons in the drawing-room, and there 
was a general eagerness that Liszt should 
play something. He refused steadfastly 
until hope was abandoned, and then sud 
denly he bent down to me and said: 

“Little boy, I will play for you, so that 
you may be able to tell your grandchildren 
that you heard Liszt play.” 

He played the first movement of the 
“Moonlight Sonata.” I do not remember 
anything of the playing, but I was looking 
at a tall, florid, handsome Englishman, now 
Earl R , and suddenly I perceived two 
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tears eathering in his eyes. Lhey rolled 
slowly down his cheeks. This struck me 
as extraordinary, that a man should cry, 
but very soon every one in the room was 
crying. That was what it was to be Liszt. 





A Unique Afternoon with “Opera Sing- 


ers” in Savannah 


SAVANNAH, Ga., Feb. 20.—Mrs. W. H. 
leasdale gave an informal “studio tea” last 
Saturday afternoon, providing a unique 
hour and a half with “opera and opera 
singers.” 

As the guests arrived they were ushered 
into the large reception room adjoining the 
music room and were asked to familiarize 
themselves with the picture. on the walls, 
the greatest number of which are scenes 
and characters from operas, which have 
appeared from time to time in MUSICAL 
AMERICA, as well as the valuable supple- 
ments that are occasionally given. Mrs. 
Teasdale has spent much time and study in 
their educational arrangement on the walls. 
(he three schools, French, German and 
Italian, are distinctly classified and so ar- 
ranged as to give definite and valuable in- 
formation in regard to the operas and op- 
era characters. Musical games and puzzles 
were then indulged in and Florence Cold- 
ing, for having handed in the best cards, 
was awarded a six months’ subscription to 
MusicaAL AMerIcA. This was greeted with 
a burst of applause. Songs were contrib- 
uted by Eulalia Cox, Mrs. Elizabeth Wil- 
4 Miss Reddy, Miss Oliveros and Phoebe 
elliot. 





Uncle Who Encouraged Caruso Dead 


When Caruso was a boy singing in the 
streets of his native town in Italy Nicola 
Saccamanno, his uncle, who was fond of 
music, urged him to give up working at a 
trade and cultivate his voice. Later the 
old man came to america and lived at Pat- 
erson, N. J., and when Caruso became fa- 
mous he used often to send his uncle 
money. The old man died in Paterson last 
week and Caruso sent a wreath and under- 
took the expenses of the funeral. 





Gustav Mahler II] 


Gustav Mahler, conductor of the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra, fell ill with 
the grip last week and, in consequence, was 
unable to conduct the concert of last Fri 
day afternoon at Carnegie Hall. 





WILL ALLOW CARUSO 
10 SMOKE ON STAGE 


His Vienna Contract for $3,125 a 
Performance Adds Other 
Weird Concessions 


VIENNA, Feb. 25.—When Caruso sings his 
three performances at the Imperial Opera 
here it will be under probably the most 
remarkable contract ever granted an artist. 
He will receive $3,000 a performance and, in 
addition, $125 a day for the hotel expenses 
of himself and his suite. This is an in- 
crease of $825 a performance since his last 
engagement here. Other r:markable con- 
cessions are granted. 

Caruso is permitted, for instance, to 
smoke before the curtain goes up, although 
smoking is prohibited in all parts of the 
house. A fireman will be assigned to the 
work of standing behind the tenor and 
throwing his cigarette butts into a basin of 
water. 

Nobody will be allowed to go upon the 
stage or stand in the wings while Caruso 
is in either place unless necessarily en- 
gaged there. During his entire engage- 
ment, in fact, no stranger will be admitted 
to the part of the theater that encloses the 
stage. 

No scenery must be shifted as long as 
Caruso is on the stage. The tenor remem- 
bers the accident at Munich when he was 
struck by a falling curtain and he is not 
taking any more chances than he can help. 

Caruso’s physician, private secretary, im 
presario and conductor will be required to 
escort him on all occasions from the stage 
to his dressing-room 


Another New ‘York Recital by Boris 
Hambourg, 'Cellist. 


The second New York recital of the Rus- 
sian ‘cellist, Boris Hambourg, is to be given 
under the management of M. H. Hanson, 
in Mendelssohn Hall, on Thursday after 
noon, March 9. Hambourg is now in the 
Middle West, where he has played with 
several symphony orchestras and in recital. 
The young ‘cellist leaves for Cincinnati 
shortly after his coming New York recital, 
to fill two engagements with the Cincin 
nati Symphony Orchestra. 


Edith L. Wagoner’s Success in Omaha 


OmaAHA, NeEs., Feb. 27.—At the recent 
concert given by the music department of 
the Omaha Women’s Club an emphatic 
success was scored by Edith L. Wagoner, 
pianist. She played some Schumann num 
bers and MacDowell’s “Elfentanz,” and 
disclosed a splendid technical equipment, a 
beautiful tone and remarkable lightness 
of wrist and digital fleetness. Mrs. Wag- 
oner also showed herself to be an accom- 
panist of high abilities. 

Charlotte Huhn, the German contralto, 
returned to Europe recently from an ex- 
tendcd concert tour of Brazil. 





A new instrument called the Wagner tuba 
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NATIONALITY IN MUSICAL NOMENCLATURE 





THE French horn is not particularly a 
French instrument, and it is difficult 
to say at this day why it is so called, writes 
Richard Aldrich in the New York Times. 
Its name in English—for it has this name 
in no other language—seems to be one of 
those casual and inexplicable freaks of no- 
menclature of which music and musical 
history are full. Many other instances of 
it could be cited. Why is the English horn 
so called? It is not a horn, and it is not 
English. It is a larger size of oboe, a 
wooden instrument. The name has this to 
distinguish it, that it is the same in French, 
German and Italian; and some ingenious 
etymologists fancy that the French name, 
“cor Anglais,” is a misapprehension for 
“cor anglé,” a horn with an angle. There 
are good reasons for believing that this is 
not true, one being that it is not a horn 
with an angle. 
English literature is full of references to 
the “German flute”; the flute seems to us 
no more a German instrument than the 


tinction between the German and the French 
flutes, the former being the flute of the 
form we know, played transversely, the lat- 
ter what is called the flageolet, held straight 
before the player, now obsolete in artistic 
music. 


Why are the noisy percussion instru- 
ments of the orchestra—the bass drum, 
cymbals, triangle, etc.—called collectively 


“Turkish music”? Why are the wind in- 
struments of the orchestra, called by the 
Germans “Harmonie,” though they are nw 
more harmonious or adapted for producing 
harmony than the rest? Why are choruses 
called in French “Orphéons” ? 

There are numerous technical terms used 
about music in all languages that are either 
incorrect, resting upon a misconception or 
that have been transferred from one thing 
to another so that their present meaning 
seems entirely unconnected with what they 
represent. Music, indeed, grew up so irreg- 
ularly and in such a desultory and haphaz- 
ard way in the several countries of Europe 


French horn is.a French one. Here, how- that of all the arts and sciences it seems to 
ever, a little study of eighteenth century possess the most confused and bewildering 
history will show that there was a dis- terminology. 

. 




















Nine Lives—and the Mourners 


A tomeat sat beside the house 
Inhabited by me, 

And sang a tune by Richard Strauss 
From one A. M. till three 


He tore up slumber by the roots! 
I threw, resolved and grim, 

\ pair of large and vicious boots 
Unerringly at him. 

Ile died. Beneath the blankets sprawled, 
I closed my eyes once more, 

When—lo!—that cat came back and bawled 
“Oh, Promise Me,” till four. 


My rage, in a Berseker state, 
A heavy chair I shied 

With superhuman vigor straight 
Athwart that cat. He died. 


1 spoke one final fearful curse, 
1 slept, inert and fiat, 

| woke—to find the universe 
Unmitigated cat. 


[ hurled a jug with deadly hand. 
He died. I slumbered. Nix! 
He imitated Sousa’s Band 
From four-eighteen till six. 


But I'll cut short this tale of strite, 
And tell you, in a. line, 

I killed that tomcat, life by life, 
Until I’d bagged all nine. 


I slumbered, freed from his fal-lahs; 
I woke, upon the verge 

Of madness. All his bosom pals 
Were singing him a dirge! 


-—New York Times. 
* * x 
Symphonic Suffragism 
A Suffragette Band, brass, wood and _ string, 


has been formed as part of Mrs. Belmont’s votes- 


for-women campaign. 


The ladies are coming with tootle-te-toot! 

The ladies are marching with bingety-bang! 
With trumpet and piccolo, tuba and flute, 

With blaring cornet and with cymbals that clang; 
And this to impress on the masculine brute, 

In every dissonance writ in a clef, 
That if at her views he continues to hoot 

i play till he’s deaf! She'll play till he’s 

deaf! 


The belle who is playing the sliding trombone, 
The bud who is blowing the droning bassoon, 
May not be harmonious wholly in tone 
And often may wander away from the tune, 
But each is determined, if Mr. New York 
Continues to padlock superior ears 
And stuff "em with cotton or plug ’em with cork, 
She’ll play till he hears She'll play till he hears! 


How long, do you think, till the sneers of Broad- 


way 
Will turn into cheers for the Suffragist Band? 
How long till the disengaged Hamlets all say, 
“Yes, Romeo; prithee, let’s give them a hand!” 
And wily Wall Streeters, the bull and the bear, 
Will have to succumb to cacophonous din, 
The chorus is highly appropriate there— 
“We'll play till we win; We'll play till we 
win!”’ 


So, sisters of Sousa and sisters of Strauss, 
All skilled virtuosi, with never a supe, 

Go blow down the walls of the enemy’s house, 
You militant Jericho Trumpeting Troupe! 

My brother! Oh, harken the horrible threat 
That’s blown in a blast from the musical throat: 

The weapon most deadly they’ve found, and you 


et 
They'll play till they vote! They'll play till they 


vote! 
—John O’Keefe in New York World. 
+ * * 
How was that musical comedy you 
saw ?” 


“My wife thought the costumes were dis- 
gusting.” 

“IT guess I'll 
Journal. 


go.” —Louisville Courier- 


a le 


Concert Giver: “What are the terms of 
Mme. Ingrid Mayer-Beltzhoover for an 
out-of-town concert: 

Agent: “Twelve hundred do!lars.” 

Concert Giver: “J’li give her two hun- 
dred and fifty.” 

Agent: “All right. When’s the 
cert?’—New York Telegraph. 

* * + 


con- 


“Any suggestions as to the music for the 
dinner to-night?” 


“Well, play something loud with the 
soup course. You understand ?”—Wash- 
ington Herald. 

* * * 


David Bispham was undergoing the 
ministrations of the ship’s barber. 

“T ’opes,” said the barber, “that we shall 
‘ave the pleastire of ‘earin’ you at the con- 
cert to- night.” 

“No,” explained the famous singer, “I’ve 
had a long and exhausting season in Amer- 
ica, and within a few days 1 am to open 
in London. I have decided not to do any- 
thing on this voyage.” 

“It’s the same way 
barber, understandingly. 
shore I never looks at a razor.’ 


with me,” said the 
“When I’m ha- 
"—Success. 


. * . 


a splendid ear for music!” 
who was humming 
you 


“You have 
we said to our friend, 
an aria from “Tannhauser.”: “Did 
ever study it?” 

“No,” he exnlained. “I inherited it. My 
grandfather played the bass drum during 


the Civil War and my father handled the 
collections for an instalment piano house.” 
J udge. 





More French Opera for Boston 


\s gossip and surmise now run, there is 
a likelihood that French and Italian opera 
may more fairly divide the répertoire of 
the Boston Opera House next season, and 
its company contains as many capable 
French singers as it now does _ Italian. 
Thus far, the French operas, unless they 
were universal, like “Carmen” and “Faust, ’ 
have been much fewer and much less fre- 


quently performed, while not many of the 
singing-players, except on unusual oc- 
casion, have been French or schooled in 


French operatic ways. If the project to 
establish French opera in Boston—and it 
is certainly discussed—is finally fulfilled, 
then will the Opera House have taken a 
long step forward and one to which its 
present circumstances invite. The dimen- 
sions and the acoustics of the theater suit 
many a French opera that assumes a rela- 
tively small and finely sensitive auditorium. 
Boston Transcript. 


Hans Pfitzner has been made a doctor of 
philosophy, honoris causa, by the Univer- 


sity of Strassburg. 
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How Gatti-Casazza Brought One of His Artists to Time—Press 
Representative Guard and the Story of Odette Valeri’s Snakes 
—Another Snake Story, or the Mystery of the Poisonous 








GATTI -CASAZZA is not only a shrewd 

judge of artists, but also of human 
nature in a general way. The other day he 
was talking with one of his artists about 
the renewal of his engagement for next 
season. The artist wanted better terms, and 
Gatti-Casazza wanted to cut down the bud- 
get. Finally Mr. Gatti proposed to post- 
pone the definite discussion another week 
or so. 

The disgruntled artist who, by the way, is 
on very good terms with Gatti-Casazza, 
made the rather incongruous remark: 

“Mr. Gatti, have you any Chinese or 
Arabian blood in your veins?” 

Mr. Gatti’s face was a question mark. 

“Why,” the artist exclaimed, “it is like 
this. When a Chinese or Arabian impres- 
ario deals with one of his artists and the 
artist asks for twenty thousand dollars 
when the impresario only wants to give 
him ten thousand, the Chinese impresario 
tells him that his terms are a little too 
high, and that he will have to confer 
with the board of directors. In the 
meantime, the artist lives in hopes. Dur- 
ing the following week the Chinese im- 
presario tells his artist that he has not had 
the opportunity of conferring with his Otto 
Kahn, or whatever that may be in Chinese, 
and that the artist ought really to come 
down in his terms. In the meantime, the 
artist has some apprehension as to the ulti- 
mate outcome of his contract. The next 
anxiously awaited interview turns out to 
be fruitless. The impresario has not seen 
Mr. Vanderbilt, or whatever that may be in 
Chinese. The artist is afraid that his en 
gagement may not materialize, and, about 
the fifth or sixth week, with cold perspira- 
tion on his brow, he tells his impresario 
that he is ready to accept anything, if only 
the contract is signed right away. 

I am told that the particular artist in 
question signed his contract on that day! 

ok *x* * 


Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s shrewdness in select- 
ing artists for his opera house does not 
confine itself to the choice of singers, but 
he displays equally good judgment in select- 
ing the members of his administrative staff. 

One of his most marvelous finds is Wil- 
liam Guard, known to his intimates as 
“Billy” Guard, and to all of his admirers 
as the “King of Press Agents.” 

It was Mr. Guard who kept up the enor- 
mous campaign in the newspapers for the 
Hammerstein Opera, and there never was a 
good story that he did not succeed in get- 
ting into the daily papers. I have only 
known him once to make a near-failure, 
and that was when Odette Valeri and her 
snakes were about to make their first ap- 
pearance at the Manhattan Opera House. 
The daily papers had been flooded with 
strange stories about these snakes, and their 
periodical disappearances and disturbances 
in hotels, frightening guests, etc. 

Public curiosity and interest had been 
raised to a high pitch, and Billy Guard was 
shaking hands with himself in the presence 
of a few reporters on the eve of Valeri’s 
first appearance. 

At that moment a man rushed into his 
private office and exclaimed: “Mr. Guard, 
something awful has happened. A rat man- 
aged to bite a hole in the wooden cage 
where Miss Valeri’s snakes are kept and 
has eaten them all up! What are we going 
to do? Miss Valeri is absolutely frantic.” 

Mr. Guard’s press agent’s instinct never 
left him for a second. He picked up the 
telephone receiver, and called up one of the 
big daily papers. He told his story with 


the earnest voice of a man who means every 
word he says. 

Back came the answer from the other end 
of the wire: “Aw, quit yer kiddin’,” and 
finally the receiver went back to its place. 

The second newspaper gave the same an- 
swer to the same effect. 

The third newspaper—the same result ! 

Mr. Guard’s face was a study. He began 
to plead with the fifth newspaper, and to 
protest in the most sincere tones of his 
good faith. 

It was a long effort, but the story was 
finally published—and the next morning the 
snakes were found! 

SS i 

Speaking of snakes reminds me of a little 
story in which my reputation as a news 
gatherer received a sad blow! 

I found myself one day in the library of 
a prominent artist who is noted for his 
lack of talkativeness, and I was trying hard 
to find a suitable subject to make him talk. 
Glancing around the room I had observed 
a strangely gotten up package, which re- 
sembled a crate with some small airholes 
and which was almost hidden behind piles 
of books. 

Overriding all laws of good form, and 
not being able to conceal my curiosity any 
longer, I ventured the question: “May ] 
ask you what is in that curious package 
over there?” 

“Oh,” said the artist, “that is a mumbo.” 

“Hm,” was all I could answer, because 
I did not want to confess my ignorance 
in matters zoological or botanical. 

When the conversation slowed down after 
a while I risked another shot at the object 
of my curiosity. 

“Would you mind telling me what a 
‘mumbo’ is?” 

“Why, no,” said the artist, “that is an 
animal that lives in the wilderness of South 
Africa, and feeds exclusively on poisonous 
snakes.” 

For a moment I hesitated between the 
desire of knowing where he was hiding the 
poisonous food for his “mumbo,” and be- 
tween the curiosity of knowing what pos- 
sible use he could have for such an animal. 
The latter point seeming more important | 
ejaculated: “What in heavens do you need 
such an animal for?” 

“Oh, that is very simple,” the answer 
came back. “l have a brother at home who 
has been troubled quite a bit lately with bad 
dreams because he always seems to see 
poisonous snakes who want to bite him, and 
when I get home I shall bring him this 
animal.” 

By this time my eyes and mouth were 
equally wide open, and I was doubting 
whether the artist or I had lost some wheel 
in our apparatus of logical thinking. 

“But,” I stammered, “if your brother 
dreams of snakes, they cannot possibly be 
real and serve as food for—?” 

“Well,” the artist interrupted with a face 
as imperturbable as a sphinx, “you see that 
mumbo is not real either!” 

I was cured from inquiring about secret 
packages in the future. 

oe @ 

It was after Geraldine Farrar’s first sea- 
son in New York when in a chat with 
Mr. Henderson, the noted critic, she was 
severely admonished for her singing. 

Mr. Henderson had told her why she 
always sang either flat or sharp, was con- 
stantly off the key, screamed, and did every- 
thing that a singer should not. 

In his opinion, and also in that of many 
of his critic-colleagues, Miss Farrar sim- 


ply did not have any respect for the art of 
singing, and did not really try to sing. 

When Geraldine Farrar came back for 
her second season she resolved to sing for 
the critics and to do the art of singing 
justice as well as she could, with the result 
that the critics were very much pleased, 
and the public said that she had lost her 
voice! 

* . * 

By the way of criticisms I believe that 
Miss Garden has been treated to some very 
Sarcastic and sharp comments lately. 

One of the critics called her the “Queen 
of un-Song” and Henderson in his head- 
line called her lately “The Tuneless Singer 
in a Tuneless Opera,” but the most biting 
of all comes from one of her fellow-artists 
who criticised her for “cutting out the 
melody from the music.” (Toglie la 
Melodia alla musica. ) 

Lupwic WIELICH. 





STOKOVSKI’S MEN ONCE 
MORE STIR COLUMBUS 


Cincinnati Orchestra Heard With Great 
Pleasure in Fine Program—Beebe- 
Dethier Recital 


Co_umsus, O., Feb. 24.—The Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra was heard here again 
in Memorial Hall last week. This or- 
ganization has awakened a new interest in 
orchestral music in Columbus, and _ its 
concerts are attended by very large audi- 
ences. The work of the band shows im- 
provement at each succeeding appearance 
here. Mr. Stokovski is a great favorite in 
Columbus, and his personal success is 
much in evidence. The program last week 
included Beethoven’s Symphony, No. 8, 
Schubert’s “Rosamunde” and Tschaikow- 
sky’s “Marche Slav.” Hans Richard, pian- 
ist, played with the orchestra Schytte’s Con- 
certo in D Minor. Mr. Richard gave a 
moving performance of this beautiful com- 
position. The player was recalled time and 
time again, finally adding a “Serenade” 
(Hans Huber). 

Professor Max Friedlander, of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, gave a lecture on “Bee- 
thoven” at the Carnegie Library Recital 
Hall last Friday night. He was assisted 
by Mr. V. E. Wolff, pianist, also from 
Berlin. 

Caroline Beebe, pianist, Millicent Bren- 
nan, soprano, and Edouard Dethier, violin- 
ist, gave the fourth artist recital of the 
Woman’s Music Club series last Tuesday 
night. Miss Beebe and Mr. Dethier were 
heard for-the first time in Columbus. They 
presented sonatas by Bernard Fevrier and 
Grieg. The playing of both artists was 
most admirable, and the perfection of the 
ensemble work made their rendition of 
these sonatas a genuine treat to a musical 
public that rarely hears this form of musi- 
cal composition. Miss Brennan is one of 
the most popular singers in Columbus. 
She sang an aria from Puccini’s “Tosca” 
and songs by Handel, Ware and Spross. 
She possesses a voice of excellent timbre 
which she uses with much skill. Miss 
Brennan was much applauded, and gave as 
encore Cowen’s “The Swallows.” Hazel 
Swann contributed excellent accompani- 
ments to Miss Brennan’s songs. 








Famous Painters to Figure in Next 
Humperdinck and Puccini Operas 


Bertin, Feb. 11.—Two celebrated com- 
posers have chosen famous painters as the 
heroes for their next operas. Engelbert 
Humperdinck is planning a new opera, the 
principal figure of which is to be Fra An- 
gelico, the Italian master of the rsth cen- 
tury. According to Humperdinck himself 
he received the inspiration for this work 
from the master’s “Madonna” in the Louvre 
of Paris. Puccini intends writing an opera 
for a Dutch milieu, wherein Franz Hals is 
to be the leading figure. wm oe 3 





ROSEBUD SHOWER 
FOR MAUD POWELL 


Picturesque Scene Enacted as Vio- 
linist Plays for Club Women 





in Texas 
Now on her seventh consecutive sea- 
son’s tour of America, Maud Powell, the 


celebrated violinist, is spreading the dcc- 
trine of good music in many cities which she 
not 
visited, and is, 


has previously 


at the 
same time, reappear- 
ing before audiences 
whose appreciation 
of her work in years 
past has made her 
return on this occa- 
sion an opportunity 
to again consider 
her artistry. 

Miss Powell is ac- 
companied on_ her 
travels by Waldemar 
Liachowsky, the 
pianist, and her man- 








ager, H. Godfrey 
Turner. The second 
half of her tour, be- 
ginning after the Christmas holidays, has 
taken her through New York State, into the 
Middle West, with a noteworthy appear- 
ance in the huge hippxirome in Cleveland, 
where thousands of people were held spell- 
bound by her playing, then to Oklahoma, 
and subsequently through Texas. In the 
last-mentioned State Miss Powell not only 
won tremendous success, but was enter- 
tained and honored signally by music clubs 
wherever she appeared. As the guest of 
honor of the Tuesday Musical Club of San 
Antonio, probably the most flourishing 
musical organization in that section of the 
country, the violinist was an interesting and 
interested participant of the tenth anniver- 
sary of the society. 

Some idea of the enthusiasm displayed by 
her admirers is to be had in the comments 
of the Daily Express of that city, which 
said, in part, “When Miss Powell had fin- 
ished her first number and stood on the 
tiny platform waiting through the final 
measures of the accompaniment she was 
showered with a perfect storm of white 
rosebuds by the members of the club. It 
was a pretty scene, the artist standing 
on a little dais, with rosebuds in her hands, 
clinging by thorns to the sheer folds of her 
soft, pink gown, and covering the carpet 
around her.” 

Similar scenes were enacted in other Tex- 
an cities. Miss Powell then began a se- 
ries of engagements through Alabama, ap- 
pearing in Birmingham on Washington’s 
birthday. With her party she visited the 
Mardi-gras in New Orleans, and then plans 
to play in other Southern cities, completing 
this section of her tour in Baltimore. After 
that she will come to New York to appear 
as soloist with the Philharmonic Orchestra 
under Gustay Mahler’s direction during the 
middle of this month. 


Maud Powell 





Lucienne Bréval and Félia Litvinne are 
engaged for the current season of opera 
at Monte Carlo. 





A new Australian protégée of Melba’s, 
known as Mlle. Golda, is singing at the 
London Hippodrome. 
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tional in any one field is also capable, by 
virtue of the nature of his mind, of ac- 
complishing something noteworthy along 
many other lines. It is recognized, of 
course, that a certain physical and psycho- 
logical adaptability for the profession is a 
necessary condition. Hubermann main- 
tains, however, that such is a purely me- 
chanical and accidental expedient, and cites 
his own life as an instance of the rdle of 
chance in determining the career—in this 
case that of a violinist. 

Born in Poland of very poor parents, 
who were naturally very musical, it was 
intended that he should be a wonder-child, 
of the pianoforte persuasion. But a 
pianist’s career was out of the question 
for him because of the fact that his parents 
were too poor to buy even the most modest 
pianino. They could spare just enough 
money to buy him a violin, and thus it 
was that his career was determined. When 
he was twelve years of age he made his 
first public appearance at a Patti concert 
in Vienna, when, it is said, he outshone the 
great diva herself. For this, asserts a re- 
viewer with probably more fertile imagina- 
tion than accurate memory; Mme. Patti 
has never forgiven him—doubtless she has 
forgotten him, however. 

Even though Hubermann proved nothing, 
his words had a kernel of truth. “They do 
not apply, of course, to the virtuoso, who 
dazzles by means of a couple of phenom- 
enal technical ‘stunts,’ but is otherwise 
scarcely more than an ‘artist’ in the circus,” 
observes the Allgemeine Musik-Zeitung. 
“But one can readily imagine the thinking 
artist, be he a Moriz Rosenthal or a Josef 
Kainz, a Lilli Lehmann or an Eleonora 
Duse, in another position in which the same 
power of personality would be equally ef- 
fectual in results. Moreover, cases of 
double gifts, one of which is pushed into 
the background through force of circum- 
stances, are plentiful. That singers, fre- 
quently after being trained to be instru- 
mental artists, owe the discovery of their 
voices to some accident is an almost daily 
occurrence; examples that come readily to 
the mind are Marcella Sembrich, Christine 
Nilsson, Charles Dalmorés, Lucie Weidt, 
Gertrude Fo6rstel, Tilly Koenen. And 
there are many others.” 

Hubermann got down to the question of 
practicing, as well. “He who says that he 
likes to practice, lies,” he told his audience, 
and thereupon proceeded to describe the 
torture of monotony occasioned by the 
constant playing over and over of difficult 
passages until all freshness of feeling and 
interest in the work are quite, quite dead. 
He himself obviates this danger by entirely 
ignoring the musical import in practicing 
and devoting his attention solely to the 
technical difficulties as such. After long 
tours he refrains entirely from playing for 
weeks at a time, then resumes work on the 
assumption that he has forgotten every- 
thing, and thus he preserves his freshness 
of spirit and interest. 

x * * 
T HE premature demise of Berlin’s Grosse 
Oper project has not disturbed the 
enthusiasts for a People’s Opera, and now 
things are so shaping themselves that a 
concrete realization of their dream may be 
expected in the not far distant future. 
Strictly speaking, it is Berlin’s little sister 
Charlottenburg that is to have the Volks- 
oper. 


According to plans already drawn, the 
building is to have a seating capacity of 
2,300. Thus far over 15,275 applications 
from would-be subscribers have been re- 
ceived by the promoters, who feel justified 
in reckoning on a yearly income of over 
$250,000 from subscriptions, to which more 
than $100,000 from box-office receipts may 
be added. With the receipts from thirty 
afternoon performances and from sub- 
leasing also taken into consideration, the 
assured yearly income totals some $450,000. 
The yearly expenses would amount to 
$337,500. Against a daily expenditure of, 
at most, $1,125 there would stand an aver- 
age daily income of $1,500. The yearly 
rent of $50,000 would be payable to the 
municipality of Charlottenburg. 

* *x * 

NE of the recent issues of La vie Mu- 

sicale contains a translation of the 
greater part of Paderewski’s discourse on 
Chopin, given on the occasion of the Cho- 
pin Centenary celebration at Lemberg last 
October. For the patriotic Polish pianist 
Chopin is a Pole, pure and unalloyed; he is 
the soul of Poland. A Polish peasant, to 
whom Bach, Mozart or Beethoven would 
be double Dutch, would be moved at once 
by any melody of Chopin, according to M. 
Paderewski. 

In the next number of this journal M. 
A. de Bertha replies to M. Paderewski 
and points out to him that Chopin’s genius 
is partly French and partly Polish. Chopin’s 
father’s family came from Lorraine, half 
Chopin’s life was spent in France and now- 
adays people do not deny the influence of 
surroundings on individual character. 
Chopin is to Poland what Liszt was to 
Hungary. Both were strongly attached to 
their native countries, but their artistic 
careers were spent elsewhere. In any case 
the sun of Chopin’s genius is sufficiently 
bright to shine in equal parts on Poland 
and France. 

* * * 

N ICE’ S Casino recently had a revival of 

“Lakmé” in which Lalla Miranda ap- 
peared, with David Devries. The Austra- 
lian coloratura soprano completes a trio 
of ex-Manhattanites in the local company, 
which divides its attention between the 
Casino and the Opéra. A newly studied 
“Carmen” at the Opéra had Mariette 
Mazarin for the central figure and M. 
Devriés as Don José. M. Devries has 
been singing also Mario in “Tosca.” Not 
far away, at Marseilles, Margaretta d’Al- 
varez has been extending her répertoire to 
include Reyer’s “Sigurd,” and keeping her 
voice in training for her first London sea- 
son next Winter, when she is to be the 
contralto mainstay of the company Oscar 
will install in the opera house he is build- 
ing for the Londoners. 

ss 


AN Italian newspaper recently addressed 
the most prominent musicians and 
music critics throughout Europe for an ex- 
pression of opinion as to which is the best 
of Wagner’s works. The replies resulted 
in an overwhelming majority in favor of 
“Die Meistersinger.” Next to it stood 
“Tristan und Isolde,” while but few votes 
were given the “Ring” dramas, and only 
here and there were “Lohengrin” and 
“Tannhauser” favored, quite comprehen- 
sively. The “Ring” dramas are, on the 
whole, the most popular of Wagner’s 
works on the Continent from the stand- 
point of box-office receipts. J. ka 





Big Receipts for Mendelssohn Choir 


Toronto, CAN., Feb. 26.—Interesting 
facts concerning the dimensions to which 
the Mendelssohn Choir’s activities have 
grown are divulged by the figures given 
out for the recent series of concerts. The 
total receipts for the five concerts of Men- 
delssohn Choir Week amounted to over 
$26,000, with Massey Hall, with a seating 
capacity of 3,500, filled every time. The 
heavy expenses of the week, however—for 
the Theodore Thomas Orchestra, soloists, 
conductor’s salary, hall rent, printing, and 
so on—reached so high a total that there 
will be but a small balance for the Choir’s 
exchequer. Dr. A. S. Vogt, the conductor, 
is beginning to shape the programs to be 
given by his chorus in New York and Bos- 
ton next season. 





Dr. William A. Wolf, organist and 
choirmaster of the Moravian Church, Lan- 
caster, Pa., gave a musical service Sun- 
day evening, February 26, 1911. These ser- 
vices are given frequently and at them 


many new and interesting works are given. 
On February 26 the program contained 
“Canzonetta” for organ, Lynes; ‘ ‘Low at 
Thy Feet,” Bartlett; “Magnificat,” in G, 
Vincent ; “Nunc Dimittis” in G, Vincent; 
“Invocation,” op. 55, for violin and organ, 
Beach ; “God is Love,” de Varré; “Post- 
lude” in D Minor, Foerster. Of these 
compositions the “Canzonetta” for organ 
was dedicated to Dr. Wolf by the com- 
poser, Frank Lynes, of Boston, and the an- 
them, “God Is Love,” by Nicholas de Varré 
of Brooklyn. 





Edith Thompson, the Boston pianist, has 
been engaged for a recital in Norwich, 
Conn., March 7, and has other good en- 
gagements booked for the balance of the 
season. She played a recital at St. George’s 
School, Newport, R. I., this month and has 
been re- engaged for a recital at Salem, 
Mass., for later in the season. Among her 
important engagements of the season was 
one with the Kneisel Quartet, with which 
organization she has played for several 
seasons at a concert in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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PHILHARMONIC’S ITALIAN PROGRAM 


Novel Experiment Tried in New York by Gustav Mahler—Busoni as 
Composer—Ernesto Consolo’s Success as Soloist 


OUBTLESS there were not a few per- 
sons who, when the present “national” 
series of concerts was recently announced 
by the Philharmonic, sincerely wondered 
just how Mr. Mahler would succeed in 
dressing up a program of symphonic music 
manufactured in Italy. Now it cannot be 
denied that the essence of musical Italy 
is confined to its opera, and in spite of 
the fact that after the creation of this 
institution three centuries ago there were 
still left some who turned out purely in- 
strumental works for the harpsichord and 
especially for the violin, the characteristic 
musical utterance of Italy is to be studied 
only in the theater. With this condition 
in view, a truly representative Italian pro- 
gram should be made up from the works 
of Rossini, Bellini, Verdi and, to an ex- 
tent, Puccini. Mr. Mahler did not pursue 
this course, however, on Tuesday evening 
of last week, but turned to those few lone 
modern souls who have labored to stem 
the operatic tide by writing absolute music. 
These included Sinigaglia, who was a friend 
of Dvorak, and whose chamber music has 
already been heard here; the late Giuseppe 
Martucci, who first introduced “Tristan” 
to the Italians; Enrico Bossi, present head 
of the Bologna Liceo Musicale and an 
organist of note, and Ferruccio Busoni, 
who needs no introduction. Yet Mr. Mah- 
ler found no Italian-made symphony to fit 
his scheme, so Mendelssohn’s “Italian,” 
which justifies its title only by the fact 
that it was composed in Italy and has a 
finale based on a characteristic Italian 
dance rhythm, was pressed into service. 

Sinigaglia was represented by his over- 
ture to Goldoni’s “Le Baruffe Chiozzotte,” 
a comedy dealing with the humorous quar- 
rels of the fisher folk near Naples. It is 
an ingenuous piece of music, to some de- 
gree graceful, though not at all remarkable 
from the standpoint of musical humor. Of 
no great melodic originality, it is conven- 
tionally scored and lacks the effectiveness 
which would result from a polyphonic treat- 
ment of its constituent material. It was 
played with vivacity and finish. 

The Mendelssohn Symphony was fol- 
lowed by Martucci’s Piano Concerto in B 
Flat Minor, in which the piano part was 
played by Ernesto Consolo. The work is 
in three movements, but with the excep- 
tion of.a few very faintly interesting epi- 
sodes is an example of “kapellmeister- 
musik” of the most tiresome sort. The 
first division wanders drearily for the space 
of almost fifteen minutes, and in spite of 
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much bustle and pother says absolutely 
nothing. The second movement is shorter 
and a little better, and the last, a rondo, 
is also interesting by contrast. 
consists 


The piano 


part of never-ceasing passage 





who played with the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra last week. 


work, of small value and great difficulty. 
Nothing more thoroughly unltalian than 
this concerto could be imagined. Mr. Con- 
solo met its tremendous technical demands 
unflinchingly, and played with astonishing 
dash and abandon. It is not to his discredit 
that he revealed little emotion, for the con- 
certo itself contains none. He was re- 
called many times at the close. 

Bossi’s “Intermezzi Goldoniani,” a suite 
designed to picture the era of Goldoni, is 
a charming bit of writing on the whole, 
scored exclusively for strings. The open- 
ing minuet is delicious, and the serenatina 
is of much grace, while the remaining num- 
bers—a galliardo, coprifuoco and burlesca 
—have snap and animation. 

Mr. Busoni came forward with a “Ber- 
ceuse Elégiaque,” never before heard in 
public. It is an orchestral arrangement of 
a piano piece, and its composer had cer- 
tain qualms about printing it two years ago, 
owing to “a number of very singular in- 
strumental and harmonic effects.” To judge 
by this work, Mr. Busoni has gone over 
heart and soul to the cacophonies of 
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Strauss and, to a certain extent, the color 
scheme of Debussy. The title page of the 
score, it appears, bears a picture of a 
mother singing to her infant in the cradle 
in the background a man following his 
mother’s coffin. Mr. Busoni has empha- 
sized the gruesome aspects of the idea by 
a scheme of acidulous dissonance that few 
ultra-moderns could improve upon. Yet 
the dynamic plan of the work is sub- 
dued throughout. The scoring, which en- 
lists among the usual instruments the serv- 
ices of a gong and a celesta, is replete 
with effects of singular richness, but of 
melodic substance the piece is guiltless. At 
its close Mr. Busoni was obliged to ar- 
knowledge the applause of the audience 
from his box. 


SCHUBERT CLUB ELECTION 





Mrs. Briggs Again President of St. 
Paul’s Progressive Society 
St. Paut, MINN., Feb. 27.—The Schubert 


Club has held its annual meeting and elect- 
ed the following officers for the season 
1911-1912: President, Mrs. W. S. Briggs; 
vice-president, Mrs. C. E. Furness; record- 
ing secretary, Helen Bunn; assistant re- 
cording secretary, Mrs. Webb Raudenbush ; 
corresponding secretary, Gertrude E. Hall; 


assistant corresponding secretary, Mrs. M. 
D. Munn; treasurer, Cornelia Lusk; li- 
brarian, Mrs. J. W. Thompson; assistant 


librarian, Elsie M. Shawe. 
Reports read by the chairmen of eleven 
standing committees told a story of volun- 


teer work of considerable dimensions in 
the local musical field, and, through 
affiliation with the State Federation of 


Women’s Clubs and the National Federa- 
tion of Musical Clubs, of a more than local 
interest in musical development. 


During the year just closing sixteen 
formal programs have been presented. 
These have formed the main current of 


Schubert Club activities. In addition there 
have been informal programs arranged by 
the student section, philanthropy and hos- 
pitality committees, which swell the num- 
ber of programs for the year to a total of 
sixty-five and the number of members par- 
ticipating to one hundred and ninety-nine. 
Fifteen professionals have also been en- 
gaged and a few guests appeared. 

There remain three formal programs to 
complete the season’s work—the Flonzaley 


Quartet March 8, a students’ program 
March 22 and a program by the St. Paul 
Choral Art Society April 5th. F. L. C. B. 





Bertha Monyhan, Boston Pianist, Gives 


Recital 
Boston, Feb, 27.—Bertha Monyhan, a pu- 
pil of Ellen Yerrington, the pianist and 


teacher, gave much pleasure to an audience 
of good size at a recital in Whitney Hall 
last Saturday afternoon. The program 
was as follows: 

Preludium and Toccata, op. 57, Lachner; Scot- 
tish Legend, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach; “‘Schmetter- 
ling,’’ Grieg; Concerto in E Flat Major, Beethoven; 
Impromptu, op 142, Schubert; Humoreske, 
Dvorak; Polonaise, op. 40, Chopin. 


Miss Monyhan is one of Miss Yerring- 
ton’s most promising pupils and displayed 
marked technical ability as well as an un- 
derstanding of the possibilities of the com- 


| positions she played from the point of in- 
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“LE CHEMINEAU” IN 
NEW ORLEANS OPERA 


Critics Praise Novelty; Public 
Stays Away—Company Plans 
Long Tour 


OrLEANS, Feb. 24.—Leroux’s “Le 
was given its first perform- 
The title 





NEW 
Chemineau” 


ance in this city some days ago. 

role was sung by Montano, the young bari- 
tone, who since his first appearance has 
steadily progressed in public favor. The 
remainder of the cast was as follows: 
Toinet, Mondey; Francois, Caillol; Pierre, 


Huberty ; Thomas, Combes; Martin, Reiber : 
Toinette, Mile. Scalar; Aline, Mlle. Don- 
Catherine, Mile. Cortez. The or- 
chestra was led by M. de la Fuente. The 
performance was well given as a whole, but 
the honors of the evening went to Montano 
and Caillol, the Francois of the latter win- 
ning for him an ovation. The work itself, 
while highly the 
not seem to have taken a strong hold upon 
the public, judging from the small audi 
ence present at the second performance. 
[he season of opera closes on March 5. 
when the company will make the following 
tour: Mobile, 6-7; Atlanta, 8-11; Mem- 
phis, 13-18; Kansas City, 20-25; St. Louis, 
27-April 1; Louisville, 3-5; Columbus, 6-8; 
Washington, 10-22; Providence, 24-29 
Montreal, May 1-13; Quebec, 15-20. 

Che last musicale of the Saturday After- 
noon Music Circle was a song recital by 
Mrs. I’. W. Bott, one of this city’s best 
contraltos. Mrs. Bott sang a beautiful pro 
gram in a manner to satisfy the most 
critical. 

The 
meeting 
tended. 
sical director, 


aldson; 


praised by critics, does 


Polyhymnia Circle’s last monthly 
was, as usual, very largely at- 
Theresa Cannon-Buckley, the mu- 
is doing excellent work for 
good music. Robert Lawrence and Alice 
Kckman-Lawrence were the soloists at the 
third concert of the Lawrence Club Mon- 
day. The singing of these artists is always 
a pleasure. Jeanne Dupuy Harrison's con 
cert was an event of the week. Mrs. Har 
rison was assisted by several of her pupils. 


Jeanne Foedor-Camoin’s concert drew a 
large audience to Newcomb Hall. This 
gifted singer and teacher is a _ staunch 


supporter of all that is best in music, as 
her programs attest. The New Orleans 
Musical Society is doing fine work, and at 
its last concert it presented local talent of 
high order. Florence Huberwald is its 
president. Hi. Ls 
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SONGS BY ; 
Sebastian B. Schlesinger. 


The songs by this composer have met 
with great success in France, Italy, 
England and America—are deservin 
of the highest praise. They are full o 
melody and poetic charm, the accom- 
paniments graceful and pleasing, 
giving evidence that the composer is 
a musician of high order. Here below 
is a list of some of his most popular 
songs: 
Phil’s Secret, Two keys, + + 40¢ 
There, Little Girl, Don’t Cry, Two keys, 40¢. 
There, Little Girl, Don’tCry, Two keys, 
with new illustrated title page, 60c. 
The Race, Two mares . c©« « Be 
Little Boy Blue, Two keys, - 50c, 
The Ballad Singer, Two keys, - 50c.- 
Elite Song Cycle, Twokeys, $1 Net 


The complete list of Mr. Schlesinger’s 
compositions mailed on application. 


Published by J. H. SCHROEDER 
10 East 16th Street, New York 
























“ MUSICOLONY ” 


Sig. Giusseppi Campanari, the great baritone of 


litan Opera House, says: 

“T had been looking a long time for a Summer 
place, and when I saw this spot I was so en- 
chanted that I became a member at once and in- 
vested in one of the park lots.” 

For particulars address “Muscicolony,” 1 East 
42d St., New York. Phone 6244 Bryant. 
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Mempuis, TENN., Feb. 25.—The Chopin 
Club of Water Valley, Miss., entertained, 
on February 5, with Mrs. R. R. Pate, 
hostess, assisted by Rowena Pate. A Cho- 
pin program was presented with numbers 
by Hilma Smith, Kate Whitson, Mrs. E. E. 
Stevens, Mrs. W. S. Turnage, Louise Col- 
lins and Mrs. J. C. Armstrong, and a dis- 
cussion of the characteristic points of Cho- 
pin’s greatness was led by Mrs. Eugene 
McLarty. The next program will be given 
March 5 by Mrs. E. E. Stevens and Hilma 
Smith. MacDowell will be the composer 
of the day. 

Mrs. Genevieve Maverick, federation sec- 
retary of the Amateur Music Club, of Chi- 
cago, makes special mention, in her report 
of the concert of February 13, of. the 
quartet by George Colburn, a composition 
which was found most melodious and pleas- 
ing. Mrs. Belle Forbes Cutter appeared on 
the program in vocal numbers which were 
sung in a clear, sweet voice. Clara M. Len 
showed much fire and temperament in her 
piano playing. 

Mrs. C. B. Kelsey, president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Musical Clubs, was 
the guest of honor. The program was ar- 
ranged by Mrs. Alexander Rietz and Helen 
M. Roberts and the assisting artists were 
Mabel E. Woodworth, violinist; George 
Colburn, viola; Hans Hess, ’cello, and Ha- 
zel Everingham, accompanist. 

One of the most successful programs of 
the Schubert Club, of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
was given recently under the direction of 
Edward Desenber. Bendstson Wetsorg, of 
Battle Creek, Mich., gave a lecture recital 
on Strauss’s “Salomé.” His aim was to 
point out the skilful interpretations of the 
text through the music. The fifty-seven 
themes of the opera were played and their 
significance pointed out. 

The Musical Research Club of Lander, 


Wyo., sends an attractive year-book with a - 


list of officers and members’ programs for 
the year. Mrs. Roscoe Cather is president 
of the club and has for her official board 
Mrs. David Allen Campbell, of Kansas 
City, Mo., an officer of the national federa- 
tion, as honorary president; Mrs. P. B. 
Coolidge, vice-president; Mrs. Carl Earl, 
vice-president; Mrs. Ralph Kimball, secre- 
tary; Mrs. Grant Safely, corresponding sec- 
retary; Mrs. William Dickinson, treasurer ; 
Mrs. Ray Cook, librarian, and Mrs. Will- 
iam Jones, musical director. 

One of the most energetic clubs in the 
Federation is the Fredonia Music Club of 
Fredonia, N. Y. Last month’s subject of 
this: club was “Browning in Music” and 
was discussed by the Misses Dods, Shep- 
ard, Prish, Girton, Jones, Clarke, Williams, 
Cadwell, Reid, Smith and Mrs. Gibbs. 

A program worth while was that pre- 
sented by members of the Matinée Mu- 
sicale of Lansing, Mich., including the fol- 
lowing numbers by American women com- 
posers presented by club members: 


Polonaise Héroique (Julia Rivé-King), Mrs. Flor- 
ence Moon Day, Princess Moon; (a) “Cradle 
Song” (Kate Vannah), (b) “The Sweetest Flower 
That Blows,” (Elizabeth Youel Allen), (c) “The 
Day is Gone,” (Margaret R. Lang), Mrs. Harry 
Scarlett; “Romance,” (Mrs. H. H. A. Beach), Mrs. 
Chas. A. Blair; Indian Love Lyrics, (a) “Less 


Than the Dust,” (b) “Kashmiri Song,” (Amy 
Woodford Finden), Ralph Warner; (a) “Minuet 
Italien,” (b) Gavotte, (Mrs. Beach), Mrs. Kate 


M. Kedzie; (a) “April,” (Mary Turner Salter), 
(b) “Ashes of Roses,” (Marv Knight Wood), (c) 
“Sunlight.” Waltz Song, (Harriet Ware), Mrs. F. 
O. Hesse; “Summer Dreams,” (Mrs. Beach), (a) 
“The Brownies,” (b) Robin Redbreast,” (c) “Twi- 
light,” (d) “Elfin Tarantelle,” (e) “Good Night,” 
Miss Koonsman, Ruth Koonsman: (a) “Indian 
Lullaby,” (Mrs. Beach), (b) “Hey, Lassies, Hark,”’ 
(Florence Spalding), Mrs. Morris, Mrs. Hesse, 
Mrs. Brown and Mrs. Scarlett; (a) Nocturne, (b) 
March, (Mrs. E. L. Ashford), Miss Koonsman; 
accompanists, Miss Koonsman, Miss Brown, Mrs. 


Kedzie. Nota NANCE OLIVER, 
Press Sec’y National Federation. 





DETROIT STRING QUARTET 





Elsa Ruegger Soloist at Fourth Concert 
of Organization. 


Detroit, Micu., Feb. 24.—The principal 
musical event of the past week in Detroit 
was the fourth program of the season of 
the Detroit String Quartet. This excellent 
organization gave what proved to be its 
best concert of the season so far. On the 
program were the Mozart Quartet in C 
Major (No. 465 of the Koéchel catalog), the 
Brahms Quartet, op. 51, No. 2, and the 
Bach Suite, No. 5, for ’cello, with Mme. 
Elsa Ruegger as soloist. 

The quartet’s best work of the evening 
was in the Mozart number. 

Mme. Ruegger, the soloist and also the 
‘cellist of the quartet, was greeted with a 
salvo of applause as she appeared on the 
platform. Her playing of the Bach suite 
was warm and full of color, an interesting 
performance from beginning to end. 


~e 





Tetrazzini Wins Legal Case 


Mme. Tetrazzini, the operatic soprano, 
won a legal victory February 23, when Jus- 
tice Gerard, af the Supreme Court of New 
York, dismissed the complaint of Isidor 
Lerner, a manager, who asked $39,000 be- 
cause, as he alleged, Mme. Tetrazzini broke 
a contract that he had with her in 1906 to 
sing under his management for six months. 
The lawyer for the singer said that Lerner 
had slipped a clause into the contract that 
compelled the soprano to sing for him three 
times a week for $500 a performance, but 
that the contract did not promise her that 
number of performances each week. Jus- 
tice Gerard decided that the contract gave 
too much benefit to the plaintiff. 





Pianist Gets $18,000 for Injured Fingers 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 23.—Bernardo Cu- 
tillo, pianist, received a verdict for $18,000 
to-day from the Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
Company because of injuries to his fingers 
and otherwise received in a trolley accident 
in July, 1907, as the result of which he 
claimed he had been unable to play and 
hence to earn the $125 a week which he 
said his playing had been bringing him. 


COPELAND’S DEBUSSY 





Boston Pianist Introduces Five of That 
Composer’s New Works. 


Boston, Feb. 20.—Some brilliant con- 
certs have been given during the week past. 
On the evening of the 14th George Cope- 
land, pianist, gave a memorable recital. He 
has become especially known as an inter- 
preter of Debussy, and five of the pieces 
from Debussy’s latest volume of piano 
pieces were performed for the first time 
here in public. These pieces were “Dan- 
seuses des Delphes,” “Le vent dans la 
plaine,” “Les sons et les parfums tournent 
dan l’air du soir,” “Les collines d’Ana- 
capri.” Of the same set were “La fille aux 
cheveux de lin” and “La cathedrale en- 
gloutie.” The group was completed by the 
pieces “Et la lune descend sur le temple 
quit fut” and “L’isle joyeuse.” 

Mr. Copeland gave wonderful perform- 
ances of Debussy music, save that applause 
had intoxicated him before the last, and 
his nlaying of the “L’isle joyeuse” was 
sadly unrestrained. Some of the new 
pieces are charming at a first hearing and 
others seem merely manufactured. Of 
such are “Danseuses des Delphes” and “Le 
vent dans la plane,” but “La fille aux che- 
veux de lin” is an adorable little ballade 
and “La cathedrale engloutie’ a magnifi- 
cent and sonorous bit of fantasy. 





Mme. Mulford Back from Concert Tour 


Florence Mulford, who has just com- 
pleted a round of concert appearances, is at 
her studio in Newark, N. J., regularly once 
more to meet her pupils. Mme. Mulford has 
met with unqualified success in her recent 
trip, as is attested by the dailies of the 
towns in which she sang. Especial mention 
might be made of the tour with the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, and her suc- 
cess in her réle of the Virgin in Pierné’s 
“Children of Bethlehem” as presented by 
Walter Damrosch on this tour. 





Paolo Seveilhac, Pauline Donalda’s hus- 
band, once of the Manhattan, has been 
singing the name part of Leroux’s “Le 
Chemineau” in Tunis. 
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Two New Song Cycles 


A welcome addition to the library 
of the music lover 
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SIX SONGS 


Finland Love Song O Fair, O Pure 
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Nubian Girl Song Hidden Love 
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FLONZALEYS GIVE 
LAST N. Y. CONCERT 


A “Novelty ” by Jean Marie Leclair 
Discovered in Congressional 
Library at Washington 


For their final concert of the season in 
Mendelssohn Hall the Flonzaley Quartet 
offered, on the evening of February 21, a 
program that consisted of Beethoven’s 
quartet, op. 18, No. 1, Dvérak’s “American” 
quartet in F, op. 96, and, as a novelty, Jean 
Marie Leclair’s sonata for two violins, op. 
12. This last was discovered by Mr. Betti 
in the Congressional Library at Washing- 
ton. It is a work of rare beauty and was 
played by Messrs. Betti and Pochon with a 
wealth of warm, luscious tone. Their in- 
dividual double-stopping was of the most 
faultless nature and made the “Introdu- 
zione” and “Largo” sound like a choir of 
violins. The jolly “Giga” was played with 
rollicking humor and evidence of complete 
understanding of the composition. 

Beethoven's quartet was given a remark- 
ably live performance, full of spirit, in the 
first and last movements, pathos in the 
adagio and humor in the scherzo. The real 
treat of the evening, however, was the 
Dvorak. It was played most admirably. 
The first allegro, with its opening theme in 
the viola, was played by Mr. Ara with 
much spirit and tonal beauty, so that it was 
a matter of some surprise when the same 
theme appeared in the first violin immedi- 
ately after that Mr. Betti phrased it en- 
tirely differently, with bowing other than 
that used by Mr. Ara. In the “Lento” was 
reached the height of beautiful playing. 
The audience made the players rise after 
each movement. 








Effect of Opera in Vernacular Upon a 
National School of Music 
]Reginald De Koven in New York World] 


In inakirg the boast that the Metropol- 
itan Opera House is now the only opera 
house in the world where opera is sung in 
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the language to which the music was orig- 
inally composed, and is therefore and for 
this reason the greatest and the most art- 
istic, the additional contention is made 
that had the various opera houses abroad 
the financial resources at’ their command 
to enable them to secure the necessary 
artists they would pursue the same policy. 
This contention I believe to be entirely 
false and misleading, for its makers en- 
tirely overlook and fail to take into account 
the national feeling and respect for na- 
tional art which in foreign countries de- 
mands that opera be sung to them in their 
native tongue. This feeling, as I hold, has 
much more to do with the desire there for 
opera in the vernacular than any question 
of the added intelligibility of the text when 
sung in a familiar language. German mu- 
sicians of standing and artistic intelligence 
with whom I have discussed the subject 
have assured me that while in Germany 
the opera-going public would accept as oc- 
casional and incidental seasons of opera 
in French or Italian, or the necessarily in- 
frequent opportunities of hearing excep- 
tionally great artists like Caruso, who can- 
not sing in German, they would never 
consent to having opera sung to them as a 
regular thing in any other language but 
their own, and this because of their in- 
herent love and reverence for a distinctly 
national German art. I firmly believe, too, 
that the same is true in both France and 
Italy. M. Gatti himself has told me that 
it would be impossible to present the Wag- 
ner operas in Italy in any other than the 
Italian language. My principal reason for 
supporting opera in snglish lies in my be- 
lief that were opera once generally to be 
sung in the vernacular that the apprecia- 
tion of this form of art, and of music, gen- 


erally speaking, by the public at large 
would increase to an enormous extent. 
* * x 


Any development of a national 
school of music in this country depends, 
in my judgment, entirely upon the stimu- 
lation of interest for music in general 
which opera in English would bring about. 





Encouraging Evan Williams 


As Evan Williams, the tenor, was dress- 
ing previous to his concert in Peoria, IIl., 
a few weeks ago, he was “tuning up” a 
little. Later, in response to a request, a 
bellboy brought him a sheet of writing 
paper and asked Williams if he was the 
one who had just been singing. Receiving 
an affirmative reply the little fellow said: 
“Well, I sing, too,” and then added: “Say, 
do you know ‘Down Where the Shannon 
River Flows?” Williams humbly ac- 
knowledged that he didn’t. “Then,” said 
the young Caruso, “You ought to get it. 
It’s a dandy song, but it’s a mighty hard 
one, I can tell you. But,” continued he 
hopefully and encouragingly, “if you prac- 
tice up on it long enough and stick to it 
you might be able to sing it pretty well 
after a while.” 





Maggie Teyte, late of the Beecham Com- 
pany, who is to join the Chicago Opera 
Company next season, is one of the most 
frequently heard concert singers in London 
this Winter. 


LECTURE-RECITALS 
ON MODERN OPERAS 


Anne Shaw-Faulkner and Marx 
E. Oberndorfer to Be Heard 
in New York 


Cuicaco, Feb. 27.—Anne Shaw-Faulkner 
and Marx E. Oberndorfer are giving a se- 
ries of four opera musicales in New Or- 
leans, under the auspices of the Louisiana 
Teachers’ Association, March 1, 2, 3 and 4. 
During their stay in the Crescent City they 
will attend the 
Mardi Gras 
festivities. 
They next pro- 
ceed to New 
York, where 
they give four 
modern opera 
recitals on 
March 20, 23, 
27 and 30, un- 








der the direc- 
tion of Mrs. 
R. W. Hawx- 





hurst, in the 
ballroom of the 











Plaza. These 

recitals will 

Marx E. Oberndorfer concern “The 

Girl of the 

Golden West,” “Natoma,” Humper- 
dinck’s “K6nigskinder” and “Pelléas_ et 
Mélisande.” Last week Miss Faulkner 
closed for a_ series of recitals before 
the Chicago Woman's Athletic Club to 
meet next November. Her re-engagement 


was the result of her recitals ‘before the 
same organization last season. The artistic 
association of this talented pair has been 
singularly interesting and instructive in 
adding valuation and appreciation for new 
operatic works for busy people appreci- 
ating music but unable to examine scores 
or explore the myths associated with their 


stories. Mr. Oberndorfer has a_ positive 
gift for giving the content of a composi- 
tion and is an unusually flexible and sym- 
pathetic accompanist. oh ef 


Respect for the National Anthem 
'W. E. Woodruff in Wilkes-Barré Record. ] 


The other night at the band concert in 
the Temple the “Star Spangled Banner” 
closed the program. At the conclusion of 


the regular program number the band 
arose and played this national anthem 
for it has been formally adopted by the 


authorities in such matters as the national 
anthem. The audience saw it on the pro- 
gram. But what happened? The band 
played it through once and played it well. 
The audience made a rush for the doors. 
Three-fourths of the male chorus that had 
occupied seats in front made a dash for 
the doors the minute the “Star Spangled 
Banner” began. Others did, too, although 


the male chorus was more conspicuous. 
Hundreds reached for wraps, lunged for 
rubbers and umbrellas, swung their arms 
into coats and wraps, adjusted hats and 
generally acted like the crowd at the cir- 
cus just after the last chariot race. 

What, somebody may be inclined to ask, 
should the audience have done? They 
should have arisen and stood quietly while 
the anthem was being played. They should 
have waited till the last notes had died 
away. Then—if they were in such a fren- 
zy of haste—they might have catapulted 


out, elbowed out, slipped and slid out, 
run out or got out helter skeleter in 
any old way they chose. But not until 
then. In other words, when the “Star 


” 


Spangled Banner” is played or sung entire, 
an American audience that does not “stand 
at attention” throughout is not showing 
proper respect. 





Dubinsky Wins Favor in Brooklyn 


Vladimir Dubinsky, the ’cellist, won an 
emphatic success at the first of the concert 
series given recently at the Kismet Temple, 
Brooklyn, by the Brooklyn Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, He played Cui’s “Cantabile,” 
Casella’s “Chanson Napolitain,” a Tschai- 
kowsky nocturne and Popper’s “Taran- 
tella.” He was obliged also to add two ex- 
tras. Everything was played with smooth 
and beautiful tone, consummate technic 
and deep feeling. 





De Gogorza Recital in Chicago 


Cuicaco, Feb. 27—The recital of Emilio 
de Gogorza, baritone, last week attracted a 
large audience at the Studebaker Theater. 
He sang groups of Italian, French, Ger- 
man, Spanish and English songs. 
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PHILADELPHIA HEARS OLD FAVORITES 





“Tales of Hoffmann,” 


“Madama _  Butterfly,’’ 


** Rigoletto”? and 


“Boheme ”’ Sung During Week Which Also Produced “‘ Natoma ”’ 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 27.—A week of opera 
which came to a climax last Saturday eve- 
ning with the first performance on any 
stage at the Metropolitan of Victor Her- 
bert’s “Natoma,” full details of which are 
given elsewhere in this issue of MusICcAL 
America, began Monday night with a repe- 
tition of “Tales of Hoffmann,” which at- 
tracted a fair-sized audience, as Offen- 
bach’s fantastic work, with its unfailing 
tunefulness, is one of the most popular with 
the local opera-going public. Those who 
went last Monday heard not only Dal- 
morés in his admirable interpretation of 
the lovelorn poet, and Renaud in his re- 
markable triad of impersonations, as Cop- 
pelius, Dappertutto and Dr. Miracle, but 
Marguerite Sylva, as Giuletta; Alice Zep- 
pilli, as Olympia, the mechanical doll, and 
Lillian Grenville, as Antonia, with Tina di 
Angelo in the boyish garb of Hoffmann’s 
boon companion, Niclaus. It was a capital 
performance throughout, even if it did not 
surpass or equal in vocal brilliance some 
that we had heard here during Mr. Ham- 
merstein’s régime. Dalmorés exhibited his 
usual finished style, and Renaud once more 
made a deep impression with his magnifi- 
cent singing and acting. Miss Sylva was a 
charming Venetian beauty, and sang in 
sympathetic mezzo tones. The florid doll 
song was executed with facility by Miss 
Zeppilli, who attacks high staccato notes 
and sustains lofty trills with perfect ease, 
and whose tones, since last season, always 
of admirable clearness and sparkling in 
coloratura, have gained noticeably in 
strength. Miss Grenville was lovely in- 
deed as the frail Antonia, singing herself 
to death very pathetically and in sweetly 
appealing tones. In her boy’s togs, pretty 
Tina di Angelo emphasized her former suc- 
cess as Siebel in “Faust.” 

On Wednesday evening “Madama Butter- 
fly” was sung for the third time this sea- 
son—the second by the local company. As 
in the performance given on Tuesday eve- 


ning, January 10, by the New York organi- 
zation, Riccardo Martin appeared as Pink- 
erton, the Cio-Cio-San on this occasion be- 
ing Alice Nielsen, who also was one of the 
“loaned” artists we are having so frequently 
this season. But Miss Nielsen was wel- 
come, and her interpretation of the poor 
little deserted heroine of Puccini’s opera 
was very well liked. She is a clever actress 
and was especially effective in the tragic 
closing scene of the opera, while her voice, 
though not powerful, has sweetness and 
brilliancy. Mr. Martin was in the best of 
voice, the great duet, “Ah, Night of Rap- 
ture,” which closes the first act, being given 
a fine interpretation, his tones blending 
beautifully with those of Miss Nielsen. 
Sammarco was the Sharpless, and while he 
did not look any more like an American 
than the soprano did like a Japanese, he 
sang well, as he always does. 


The presentation of “Rigoletto” on Fri- 
day night was entirely successful and even 
brilliant so far as concerned the superb act- 
ing and the fine singing of Renaud, in the 
title rdle. Alice Zeppilli made a very fa- 
vorable impression as Gilda, which she 
never before had sung here. Zeppilli was, 
in one respect, what few Gildas have been 
of late years—young, slender and girlishly 
pretty. Her voice is fresh, clear and of 
sufficient flexibility for the florid rdles. 
There was a new Duke of Mantua in the 
person of Giorgi, mentioned last week as 
having sung in “Traviata,” but it cannot 
be said that he was a brilliant success. 
Giorgi is the conventional Italian tenor, of 
the kind one hears in many second-rate 
companies, with a rather light voice that 
lacks sympathy and sweetness. 


On Saturday afternoon “La Bohéme” 
was sung again, Frances Alda making 
another appearance as Mimi, with marked 
success; Zeppilli singing Musetta and Bassi 
again pleasing his many admirers as Ro- 
dolfo. ARTHUR L. TusBs. 





FOR CHILDRENAND “GROWN UPS” 





Kitty Cheatham’s Albany Recital Arouses 
Usual Enthusiasm 


Avsany, N. Y., Feb. 23.—Kitty Cheat- 
ham appeared here, in Centennial Hall, on 
February 22, before a large audience in 
which children were largely represented. 
There were many hundred “grown-ups,” 
however, for Miss Cheatham’s art appeals 
quite as much to them as to the juvenile 
population, and throughout the concert 
there was pleasure and enthusiasm. Miss 
Cheatham sang and recited a great number 
of her familiar children’s tales and negro 
songs, ranging from comedy to pathos, as 
only she can do it. It goes quite without 
saying that the encores she was called upon 
to give were numerous. 

Flora MacDonald played the accompani- 
ments with a skill for which she has long 
since become famous. 





New York -Hearings of Edgar Stillman- 
Kelley’s Quintet 


Edgar Stillman-Kelley’s quintet for piano 
and strings was heard on Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 16, at the meeting of the Thursday 
Evening Club, of New York, at the res- 
idence of Mrs. John MacArthur, No. 346 
West 84th street. 

The work was performed by the Fischer 
String Quartet and Mrs. Emil Boas. This 
work was also heard at the Tonkinstler 
Verein, on 22d street, February 20, Mr. 
Bennett playing the piano part. 

During Mr. Kelley’s recent visit in New 
York the quintet was heard at the Mac- 
Dowell Club, Mrs. Stillman-Kelley being 
the pianist. On this occasion a reception 
was held for the composer and his wife. 





Tenor Wells Wins Favor in Oswego 


Osweco, N. Y., Feb. 27.—John Barnes 
Wells, tenor, of New York, completely cap- 
tivated a large and critical audience here 
recently. Possessing a voice of great range, 
beautiful quality and splendid virility, Mr. 
Wells proves himself not only a natural 
singer but a serious student as well. There 
is no monotony of mere tonal beauty in his 
singing. His reading of the famous Cad- 
man American Indian songs was not only 
thrilling, by its emotional fervor, but illu- 
minating from its intellectual appreciative- 
ness. 


SAN FRANCISCO MUSIC 





Hofmann Begins Series of Concerts— 
Musical Club in Modern Program 


San Francisco, Feb. 21.—Josef Hof- 
mann the pianist, gave the first of a series 
of concerts at the Columbia Theater Sun- 
day afternoon. The large audience which 
greeted him was well repaid by the splendid 
program which he gave them afd which he 
will repeat Tuesday evening in Berkeley. 

The San Francisco Musical Club pre- 

sented a program of modern music at its 
last meeting in Century Hall. An interest- 
ing feature was the presentation by Mme. 
Paul Freygang and Frederick Zech of a 
selection from Frederick Zech’s_ opera, 
“The Cruise of the Excelsior,” libretto by 
Mrs. Fairweather. Others participating 
were Mrs. George Alexander, Mrs. Benja- 
min Apple, Mrs. Charles L. Barrett, Marion 
Cumming, Mrs. William Ritter and the 
chorus. 

Hermann Genss presented three pupils 
at a studio recital Monday evening. Three 
concertos for piano and orchestra were 
given: Beethoven, op. 37, C Minor, Char- 
lot Hopperstead; Mendelssohn, op. 25, G 
Minor, Mildred Turner ; Chopin, op. 11, E 
Minor, Seta Stewart. Much well-merited 
applause greeted the young pianists, who 
showed splendid training. 

Mrs. Antoinette Bruce, dramatic so- 
prano, gave a recital at the Hotel Cadillac, 
Tuesday evening, at which a large audience 
showed appreciation by enthusiastic ap- 
plause. Mrs. Bruce was assisted by Mrs. 
Maurice S. Kramer, solo pianist, and Fred 
Maurer, accompanist. 

The weekly Sunday evening concerts by 
the Symphony Orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of Herman Heller at the St. Francis 
Hotel, are proving a decided attraction. 
Last Sunday one of the numbers was the 
Max Bruch Concerto in G Minor, in which 
the director, who became soloist, was 
warmly applauded. 





Danish Chorus Coming Here 


CoPENHAGEN, Feb. 25.—The Danish Stu- 
dents’ Choral Society is soon to depart for 
a tour of the United States which will in- 
clude a concert in Washington before 
President Taft. The singers include many 
of the principal soloists of the opera house 
here and their organization is regarded as 
one of the finest in this part of Europe. 
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TO PRESENT NEW 
SPANISH MUSIC 


Mme. Cuellar Will Play the Suite 
Iberia, by Albeniz, at 
Her Recital 


Mme. Maria Cuéllar, the Spanish pianist 
who gives a recital at Mendelssohn Hall, 
March 22, is to play the Suite Iberia, by 
one of the few famous Spanish composers, 
Isaac Albéniz. This recital is anticipated 
with much interest by the musical frater- 
nity and music lovers in general, as the 
entire program will be of Spanish composi- 
tions. 

The following explanatory notes on the 
“Suite Iberta,” by Albéniz, have been trans- 
lated from the Spanish: 

With the “Suite Iberia” Albéniz has es- 
tablished a truly national school, as well 
as given the world a musically interesting 
and unique novelty. It is a magnificent 
song-poem of Spain, her people’ and her 
legends, and undoubtedly among the most 
important products of the modern school. 

The twelve pictures, which make up the 
suite, though full of both technical and in- 
terpretative difficulties, are so rich in har- 
monic beauty and picturesque tone color 
that they are capable of very general com- 
prehension. — 

El Albaicin—Granada, once beautiful as 
its Sultannas, and powerful as its Caliphs, 
now lives only in august ruins. Albaicin, a 
suburb of Granada, reflects the native gyp- 
sy sense of mystery and the initial pianis- 
simos of this first tone picture suggest mag- 
nificent stretches of meadow, wakening un- 
der the caress of the sun. The motive 
broadens out with rich iridescence, intro- 
ducing a sense of ancestral sadness, the 
heritage of a conquered race. Like a tap- 
estry of a Persian tale, Albéniz, with true 
Granadian vision, weaves the picture of 
the impressive gypsy kings, who from their 
miserable grottos contemplate with majestic 
air the Alhambras, that inspiration of so 
great a store of poetic legend : 

Evocation.—As is fitting, Albéniz puts 
the porch of the suite Iberia in the fore- 
ground. As in the famous portico of the 
Alhambra, his evocation is adorned with 
delicate friezes of legend and upheld by 
elegant columns of tradition; it gives 
promise of beauty throughout. The initial 
motive now appears woven in counterpoint, 
deepening the sense of mystery and mel- 
ancholy. The Spanish-Arab ambient air, 
the suavity of illusion, the evoked nostal- 


gia, promise a forthcoming revelation 
which is splendidly conceived as a_ back- 
ground. 


Triana.—Triana evokes a luminous pic- 
ture of the “gypsy” suburb of Seville, sit- 
uated on the beautiful river of the Guadal- 
quivir; and the variegated coloring of the 
fields, the motley dress and manners of 
the happy young women and swains, the 
low-lying gardens with their geraniums and 
carnations bordering the historic river, are 
brought before the mind in a fascinating 
picture of most wonderful technic. Here 


are the ardent amours pledged; here the 
vows of love are whispered mid the fur- 
rows of the plow; here in all serious grand- 
eur are held the ferias which so soon be- 
come light with the tripping of dainty toes 
and merry whirling of slender waists, the 





Mme. Maria Cuellar, a Gifted Spanish 
Pianist, Who Will Introduce the 
Music of Her Home Land at a New 
York Recital 


gay laughter and jaunty play, the joy and 
abandon of the Sevillana dances amid the 
sound of the guitar and castanets, and the 
peculiar gypsy folksong and melodies. 





_ Fete Dieu a_Séville—This is a descrip- 
tion of the Corpus Christi which takes 
place in Seville. This religious festival 


and procession is the only one of its class 
in the world and which Albéniz discloses 
with inspiration and delicate art. 

From a long distance one hears the 
tambours and the peculiar music of the pro- 
cession, which increases in sonority as it 
comes nearer. One hears the beautiful 
singing of the saetas as the procession 
comes to a stop, combined with the noise 
of the people who are accompanying the 
procession. As the procession proceeds on 
one hears the saetas accompanied by bell 
sounds which are low but distinct, and 
when the procession enters the church the 
sonority of the music takes on the sad and 
melancholy beauty of church bells which 
announce that the procession has reached 
its destination. 





A New York paper is responsible for the 
news that Edoardo Sandra, a tenor hailing 
from Turin, Italy, recently made a success- 
ful début in London. 
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TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN 

I have been watching for four seasons with 
est the work of Madame Delia VALERI’S pupils and can 
positively affirm that Madame VALERI is one of the few 
teachers who have a clear, correct idea of the right place- 
ment of the voice according to 
the Italian method. Her teach- 
tone production and 
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POHLIG ORCHESTRA 
IN MODERN WORKS 


Strauss’s Bizarre ‘‘Sinfonia Do- 
mestica’’ Has Noisy Place 
on Program 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 27.—Mr. Pohlig last 
week gave up his entire program to the 
works of modern composers—it being pre- 
sumed that Tschaikowsky may be thus 
classified—and those who like the works of 
the ingenious harmonists (or otherwise) of 
the present had their fill—that is to say, 
there was nothing on the program more 
ancient than the Russian’s impressive 
“Ouverture Solennelle” (“1812”), with its 
tremendous tonal representation of the con- 
flict between the French and the Russians. 
The climax is overpowering, and Mr. Poh- 
lig was compelled to go at it hammer and 
tongs, leading his men to victory, for tri- 
umph they did, playing the grand music 
with splendid effect. 

A trifle less imposing, in comparison. but 
not exactly soothing at that, was the “Sin- 
fonia Domestica” of Richard Strauss which 
followed. It would not be altogether in 
the way of a compliment to Mr. Strauss, 
his wife and the little Strausses to infer 
that this music illustrates the sort of life 
they lead at home, so it is perhaps better 
to take it for granted that it is a picture 
of the “home life” of any household. Any- 
how, there are lively doings. Every- 
body gets excited over the least little thing, 
such as the ringing of the doorbell, for 
instance, and the arrival of aunts and 
uncles, and perhaps cousins, causes a regu- 
lar hullabaloo of a time. There are some 
moments of quiet, however, during which 
Strauss becomes truly melodious, but ex- 


citement soon prevails again, and one won 
ders how such people manage to live to- 
gether. The orchestra played it in splen- 
did style, bringing out all the effects with 
fine precision and, as in the Tschaikowsky 
number, rising to the climaxes impres- 
sively. The orchestra was considerably 
augmented for the occasion. 

Debussy’s poetic prelude to “The After- 
noon of a Faun” was the third number, 
and Paul Dukas’s scherzo, “The Sorcerer’s 
Apprentice,” another noisy and decidedly 
“modern” contribution to the program, 
came last. 

Last Monday evening the Boston Sym- 
phony gave its fourth concert of the sea- 
son at the Academy of Music, with a pro- 
gram which also gave a conspicuous place 
to a work by Richard Strauss, the tone 
poem, “Don Quixote.” In this portrayal 
of the wanderings of the brain-sick knight 
Strauss also shows his predilection for bi- 
zarre effects, his tonal realism introducing 
the discordant bleating of a herd of sheep 
and the rattle of the wind. It has, how- 
ever, like the “Sinfonia,” much of melody 
in it, and the solo instruments, the ’cello, 
representing the knight, and the viola, sup- 


posed to suggest his devoted ’squire, 
Sancho Panza, are given some beautiful 
passages, admirably played last Monday 


evening by Heinrich Warnke and Mr. Ferir, 
respectively. The “Euryanthe” overture of 
Weber began the program delightfully, and 
for the last part Mr. Fiedler led magnifi- 
cent interpretations of two Wagnerian 
numbers, the funeral music from “Gétter- 
dammerung” and the prelude to “Meister- 


singer.” As ke Be 


Farewell Reception to Scharwenka 


A reception was tendered Xaver Schar- 
wenka, the pianist, last week in Meyer’s 
Hotel, Hoboken, previous to his departure 
for Europe. Among the guests were Raf- 
ael Joseffy, Mr. and Mrs. R. E. Johnston, 
Alexander Heinemann, John Mandelbaum, 
H. Schradieck, Alexander Rihm, Theresa 
Rihm, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Mees and 
John G. Boehme. 




















ELLISON VAN HOOSE 


Mr. Van Hoose has sung with the foremost 
orchestras and the principal musical clubs of 
this country. Mr. Van Hoose during his resi- 
dence in Europe has sung in all the important 
musical centers such as the famous Leipzic 
Gewandhaus, where, under the direction of Ar- 
thur Nikisch, he met with tremendous success 
He has appeared in the Royal Opera Houses 
at Stockholm, Copenhagen and Christiania, and 
also several concerts in Norway, Sweden and 
Denmark. The following are a few of his 
European notices in connection with a recent 
appearance with the Philharmonic Society in 
Berlin: 

“The Philharmonic Orchestra brought us a 
tenors. Mr. Elli- 


singer a ‘rara avis’ among 
son Van Hoose is the lucky possessor of a 
voice with real tenor brilliancy which shone 
most splendidly, especially in an aria by Mas 
senet.—Berliner Lokal-Anzeiger. 

“He possesses a real natural tenor voice, 


not one that has to be made. It has consider- 
able fullness and is of beautiful timbre. He 
received stormy applause and was obliged to 
sing an encore.—August Spanuth in Signale. 








HAENSEL & JONES Announce the Return to America in 
October next of 


ELLISON VAN HOOSE 


THE DISTINGUISHED TENOR 
Who Has Been Absent from America for a Period of Three Years. 


The delight of the evening was heightened 


by the singer, Mr. Ellison Van Hoose, whose 
brilliant tenor voice was especially fine in the 
aria from Heérodiade.—Deutscher Reichs-An 
Zeiger. 

The Philharmonic Society was very lucky in 
its choice of the singer, who was Mr. Ellison 
Van Hoose, the tenor.—National-Zeitung, 


Orchestra appeared 
who sang an aria 
and songs by Liszt 

possesses a voice of 

cultivated.— 


With the Philharmonic 
the tenor, Mr. Van Hoose, 
from Massenet’s Hérodiade 
and Brahms. The artist 
rare beauty which is splendidly 
Hamburger Fremdenblatt. 


Mr. Ellison Van Hoose made his first ap- 
pearance in Berlin last night with the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. His material, especially in 
the upper register, is exceedingly brilliant. 
The timbre of his voice is of magnificent tenor 
quality. As Mr. Van Hoose knows very well 
what is most impressive, it was not at all diffi- 
cult for him to rouse the audience to great 
enthusiasm, which greeted him with extraor- 
dinary and vivid applause.—Berliner Bdérsen- 
Courter. 


The tenor, Mr. 
very much. He 
the correct way of 


blatt. 


Ellison Van Hoose, pleased 
has learned something about 
singing.—Berliner Tage 


orchestral numbers Mr. Ellison 
French aria from Mas 
songs by Liszt and 
“Helden” tenor. 


Between the 
Van Hoose sang a 
senet’s Hérodiade and some 
Brahms. It seemed like a real 
—Die Post, Berlin. 


Mr. Van Hoose won the 
dience by his artistic interpretation of 
from Massenet’s Hérodiade and so ngs by 
and Br: shane, He is a very talented singer 
with a beautiful tenor voice, the power and 
quality of which the audience rejoiced in, and 
applauded vigorously.—Der Reichsbote. 


A young tenor, Mr. Van Hoose, whom the 
conductor introduced, sang with a magnificent 
tenor voice some songs and an aria by Masse 
net. It would seem that for him there is wait 
ing great success on the operatic stage.—Be1 
liner Morgen-Post. 


hearts of his au 
an aria 
Liszt 


pleasure of hearing 
excellent operatic 
Ellison Van Hoose, 


Then, too, we had the 
for the first time a very 
tenor in the person of Mr. 
who has splendid voice material, which has 
been well cultivated. This rare and beautiful 
voice we trust will be heard very often in Ber 
lin, for it should attract the public very 
strongly Germania, Berlin. 
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TEACHING OPERA STARS TO SHINE IN NEW ROLES 








HE grand opera stars who are singing 
at the Metropolitan now have not cre- 
ated their roles, strictly speaking. They 


were coached in them. 

Suppose a grand opera singer—not one 
who is hoping to catch on, mind you, but 
one who’s got her grip on the public al- 
ready—is told that the next season she is 
to sing a new.rdle. You would imagine 
that she would learn her part of the score 
by heart, and then turn on her tempera- 
ment and sing it. Not at all. She makes 
a beeline for the best interpreter. If the 
man who wrote the opera is living she 
travels to him. If he’s not living she tries 
to get at some one who knew him. Fail- 
ing that, she puts herself under a profes- 
sional coach. 

One of these teachers is Mrs. 
Baskerville. 

Mrs. Baskerville talked of her profes- 
sion to a New York Times reporter: 

“When a girl goes to a regular singing 
teacher she is taught how to use her voice. 
Now, I would only teach her how to inter- 
pret a certain role. I have the different 
operas at my fingers’ ends and I know, too, 
how the best people have sung them. 

“A very important part of my profes- 
sion is telling the artists what not to do. 
They’re always in danger of making them- 
selves ridiculous, because they can’t see or 
hear themselves. 

“For instance, 


Jessie 


a really clever woman 


who was told to sing Carmen one night 
when Calvé was unable to go on, did it in 
a positively funny way. She didn’t put a 
bit of her own feeling into the rdle. She 
imitated Calvé to the T. Calvé was the 
greatest of Carmens. She would be like 
Calvé. Her conscientious efforts to be 
violent in the third act, where she has to 
struggle with her lover, were about fit 
for a strength exhibition on a vaudeville 
stage. The tenor couldn’t sing, When- 
ever he’d draw in his breath to give a par- 
ticularly lovely note, she’d remember Cal- 
vé’s ‘spirit’ and give him a violent tug. 
The breath would be startled out of him 
and the note would be more shaky than 
lovely. Finally, in desperation, the tenor 
pinned her on the ground with his knee, 
and then sang triumphantly on, something 
like 
“Oh, do not desert me, Carmen, 
Be true to me!” 


“She couldn’t have deserted him if she’d 
wanted to. She did try as a matter of fact. 
But the more she wriggled the harder he 
held her down. 

“The artist was furious about it after- 
ward, but the tenor said to her, ‘You know 
I was so lifted out of myself by your 
temperament, Mme. ——, I didn’t know 
what I was doing.’ 

“Now, if that woman had gone to a 
grand opera teacher before she appeared 
in ‘Carmen’ the teacher would have told her 


and said: 


in a minute how silly her imitation was. 

The followine rehearsal at Mrs. Basker- 
ville’s studio will perhaps give a better 
idea of how our singers study than any 
abstract description could do. 

The soprano, a very well-fed looking 
woman of about 45, came briskly in, threw 
off her hat and coat, sang a couple of 
scales, and then stood un ready to begin. 
Mrs. Baskerville sat herself at the piano, 


“We went over the whole score of 
‘Faust’ yesterday. Suppose we begin on 
your entrance again to-day and practise 


slowly. Go on over to the other end of 


the room and come toward the piano to 
walk across the stage. Now, here’s Faust 
stopping you and asking to be allowed to 
escort you home.” 

Mrs. Baskerville played a few lines very 
softly. 

The soprano, shaking her head vigor- 
ously, in a full, joyous, assured way, sang 
loudly that she was “but a poor village 
maiden, not worthy of the honor,” and 
walked in a strenuous fashion toward Mrs. 
Baskerville. 

“Now, Clara!” said Mrs. Baskerville 
weakly. “You’re young and timid and 
half in love with him already. Sing it 
slowly and softly.” 

“I know. I forgot,” exclaimed the so- 
prano. “But I do feel so good this morn- 
ing. Give me my cue again, dear.” 

The chord was struck and the soprano, 
singing piano and in slow tempo, walked 
in a measured way across the room. In 
the middle of her speech Mrs. Baskerville 
stopped and she and the soprano looked 
at each other and shook their heads. 


“It sounds as if I were going up the 
aisle of a church singing a hymn,” com- 
plained the soprano. “What’s off?” 

“I don’t know. You haven’t got the 
proper undercurrent to the thing. Be 
thrilled and awfully self-conscious like a 
young girl would be first meeting her 
lover.” 

The soprano warmed up to the situation 
and sang her lines to Faust in a‘ low voice 
full of love and abandonment. 

“Now, Clara,” said Mrs. Baskerville, 
“feel that way and think that you mustn’t 
show it. Now!’ , 

The soprano nodded and really got her 
lines off as a young girl might. 

“Don’t you think it would be a hit,” she 
asked, “if, when I walked across the stage 
after refusing to let him come with me, 
instead of keeping my eyes down as most 
of them do, I looked back once or twice at 
Faust to see how he was taking it?” 

Mrs. Baskerville did. “But look back as 
if you couldn’t help doing it, Clara. For 
heaven’s sake, don’t be coy!” 

“No, I won't,” agreed the soprano, who 


was really quite excited by this time. 
“Look! Is this the way?’ 
And she walked toward Mrs. Basker- 


ville, looking back, as if quite uncon- 
sciously, once or twice. 

Mrs. Baskerville nodded with pleasure. 
“That’s it. That’s really good. I guess 
we can leave that for the time being. Now 
get that chair and sit down in it and sing 
your spinning wheel song. You'd better 
move your-hand and foot as if you were 
spinning, because you'll have to run the 
spinning wheel while you're singing it on 
the stage, you know.” 
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Wants Information Regarding Music 
Teaching in Public High Schools 


Granp Rapips, Micu., Feb. 20, 1911. 
To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 
-~Can you give me any information re- 
garding music teaching in high schools in 
this country and where they get the- best 
results? A number of women in our little 
citv are interested in the matter, and I have 


undertaken to find out, if possible, in what 


town or towns the method is found to be 
the most conducive to musical apprecia- 
tion. 

Don’t you think that possibly a little in- 
furmation on this subject might be inter- 
esting to many of your readers? Surely, 
there is no more thorough way of reaching 
the masses of our people than through pub- 
lic school instruction, and if any of the 
new methods (Eleanor Smith’s is the only 
one I know) can really succeed in teaching 
what their textbooks seem to make pos- 
sible it would mean that in a few years 


we should have a great many young people 
able to read, write and appreciate well- 
made music. Faithfusiv yours, 


Kate FisHer McCoo. 





Not All Ungrateful 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 23, I9QII. 
To the Editor of Musica AMERICA: 

I read with much interest the recent arti- 
cle in your magazine concerning the in- 
gratitude of pupils. I suppose every sing- 
ing master has had many bitter experiences 
of the kind your correspondent describes. 
I have a few sore spots myself. 

On the other hand I am happy to say 
I have had some very pleasant experiences. 
Most of your readers have probably heard 
the Whitney Brothers’ Male Quartette. I 
had the pleasure of training this quartette 
a number of years ago and when they 
started on the road they owed me a large 
sum of money. This account has since 
been paid to the last cent and I still re- 
ceive occasional letters from Colorado, 
Texas or wherever they happen to be, full 
of good will and gratitude. 

I am sure you will be glad to present 
to your readers the pleasanter side of the 
busy singing master’s life. 

Very truly, 
Pertey DUNN ALDRICH. 
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GORDOHN TRIO CONCERT 


First of New York Series Reaches High 
Artistic Standard 


In spite of the bad weather there was a 
large audience for the first subscription 
concert given by the Gordohn Trio at the 
Hotel Ansonia, New York. The program 
consisted of the Gade Trio in F Major, 
op. 42, the Paradis-Gordohn “Pastel,” Cho- 
pins G Minor Ballade, and a group of 
songs by the assisting artist, Oscar Ehr- 
gott, baritone. Both the trios were played 
in delightfully smooth and musicianly fash- 
ion. The three artists are ensemble play- 
ers of the highest order and they were lib- 
erally applauded. Milan Smolen, the pian- 
ist, played the Chopin Ballade with tech- 





nical mastery and imaginative qualities, 
such as this music demands. 
Oscar Ehrgott sang three songs by 


William Hammond and one each by Haw- 
ley and Tirindelli. He has a round, res- 
orant voice of excellent schooling and re- 
veals discretion and taste in his delivery of 
every number. 





Zofia and Marya Naimska in Two Con- 
certs 


Zofia and Marya Naimska, the young 
Polish pianist and violinist respectively, 
appeared recently in recitals at Rome, N. Y., 
and Stamford, Conn. In Rome they played 
before the W ednesday Morning Club, scor- 


ing a most emphatic success in their presen- 
tation of Beethoven’s sonata for piano and 
violin, op. 24, Tartini’s “Devil’s Trill,” a 
Zarzycki Mazurka, and piano works by 
Rubinstein, Liszt and Chopin. Both ar- 
tists had to add several encores, the vio- 
linist giving MacDowell’s “Wild Rose” and 
a Wieniawski Mazurka, the pianist a Cho- 


pin Mazurka and a Paderewski Craco- 
vienne. 

In Stamford they played before the 
Stamford Concert Course Brahms’s D 


Minor Sonata, for piano and violin, and, 
separately, pieces by Bach, Tartini, Chopin, 
Hubay and Zarzycki. Their work called 
forth well merited applause. 





Morton Adkins’s Success in Rochester 


Morton Adkins, baritone, took part with 
success in a recent recital in Rochester, 
singing several groups of songs in Ital- 
ian, German and English. Among those 
that met with special favor were Arthur 
Bergh’s “The Night Rider,” Sidney Homer’s 
“A Fiddler of Dooney” and Edward Ger- 
man’s three songs from Kipling’s “Just So” 
stories: “The First Friend,” “There Never 
Was a Queen Like Balkis” and “Rolling 
Down to Rio.” Mr. Adkins has met with 
flattering favor in his first season devoted 
exclusively to the concert field, and his 
popularity is steadily growing. 





Ossip Gabrilowitsch has been giving 
pianoforte recitals in South Germany. 
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MERO DAZZLES HER 
CLEVELAND HEARERS 


Creates Profound Impression as 
Soloist with Thomas 
Orchestra 


CLEVELAND, Feb. 25.—The 
certs of the week have been two, the first 
by the Theodore Thomas Orchestra on 
Monday evening with Frederick Stock, con- 
ductor, and Yolanda Méré, pianist. 
The program consisted of the Mendelssohn 
“Melusina” overture, Schumann’s “Spring” 
Symphony, overture to “Donna Diana,” by 
Von Reznicek, “Dance of Nymphs and 
Satyrs,” Georg Schumann and “Scenes de 
Ballet,” op. 3, by Glazounow. 

The orchestra was in great form. Never 
has the resonance, the sonority of the 
strings been evident to such a degree. The 
first violins especially, under the leadership 
of the new concertmeister, Letz, were vig- 
orous and authoritative. Mme. Méro 
scored a success of genuine magnitude. 
Her simple and unaffected personality, her 
magnificent technic, and her thorough in- 
dividuality of style won instant recognition. 
Her playing of the Liszt Concerto in A 
Major was followed by the Liszt Hun- 
garian Rhapsody, No. 2,as an encore, given 
with so fresh an interpretation that the old 
concert “war-horse” trotted forth in en- 
tirely new paces. It was Magyar to the 
core. No one but a Hungarian could give 
the folk tunes with the characte1istic ac- 
cent and spontaneity which they had as she 
flung them forth from her skilled fingers 
Best of all was the touch of inspiration 
with which she did it, for one felt sure it 
would never be done twice in precisely the 
same manner. 

The second concert of the week was 
given at the Fortnightly Club on Tuesday 
afternoon by the Philharmonic String 
Quartet of Cleveland, consisting of Sol 
Marcosson, Charles Heydler, James D. 
Johnson and Charles V. Rychlik. It was 
their first local concert for the season and 
gave promise of fine performances for the 
series of three concerts announced for 
March and April. Their program began 
with three request numbers by Mendels- 
sohn, Tschaikowsky and Rychlik, and con- 
cluded with the Dv6érak quintet, played 
with the assistance of Mrs. E. H. Whitlock 
at the piano. Between them came a group 
of ’cello solos by the local artist, Charles 


Heydler. A. B. 


notable con- 


solo 








NEW LAURELS FOR MILLICENT BRENNAN, SOPRANO 











Millicent Brennan, of Columbus, O., One of the Most Accomplished Singers of 
the Middle West 


OLUMBUS, O., Feb. 25.—One of the 
principal features of the concert given 
recently by the Women’s Musical Club in 
Memorial Hall was the singing of Millicent 
Brennan, soprano. The young singer is 
rapidly gaining ground in her profession 
and all who heard her on this occasion were 
deeply impressed by her exceptional gifts. 
She sang the “Prayer” from “Tosca” and 


a number of songs by Handel, Spross, 
Ware and Cowen. She has a voice of 
smooth and beautiful quality, a good tech- 
nic of vocalization and an emotional tem- 
perament such as is necessary for the suc- 
cessful singer of to-day. In the Handel 
number she revealed a command of fluent 
legato and Spross’s dainty “Will-o’-the- 
Wisp” was most daintily delivered. 





CHAMBER MUSIC IN CINCINNATI 


Adolph Hahn and Louis Victor Saar Give First of Two Programs— 


Symphony Orchestra in 


INCINNATI, Feb. 27.—The local mu- 
sical offerings of the week just closed 
included the first of two chamber musicales 
on Friday evening by Adolph Hahn, vio- 
linist, and Louis Victor Saar, pianist, the 
appearance of the Russian dancers, Pav- 
lova and Mordkin, before a very large au- 
dience in Music Hall Saturday night, and 
the fourth of the series of popular concerts 
by the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra un- 
der the direction of Leopold Stokovski at 
the Grand Opera House Sunday afternoon. 
The Hahn-Saar concert presented Mary 
Conrey as soloist, and in the Brahms Trio, 
for horn, violin and piano, Gustav Al- 
brecht, first hornist of the Symphony Or- 
chestra, assisted. The program in full 
follows: 
Piano and Violin, Ver 
and Mr. Hahn; Aria from “II 
Re Pastore,’”’ Mozart, (with Violin Obligato), 


Mary Conrey; Adagio and Allegro, op. 70, for 
French Horn and Piano, Schumann, Gustav Al 


Sonate, E Minor, for 


acini, Mr. Saar 


brecht and Mr. Saar; Group of_ Songs, Miss Con 
rey; Trio, op. 40, for Horn. Violin and Piano, 
Brahms, Mr. Albrecht, Mr. Hahn and Mr. Saar. 


The concert was attended bv an audience 
of the sincere musical devotees of the city 
and the work of the artists was received 
with enthusiasm and appreciation. Miss 
Conrey’s selections served to display her 
voice to splendid advantage and brought 
forth spontaneous applause. 

The engagement of the Russian dancers 
marked their second appearance in Cincin- 
nati this season, the audience which greeted 
them almost entirely filling the 3,600 seats 
in Music Hall. 

On Sunday afternoon another capacity 
audience greeted Mr. Stokovski and his 
band in the Grand Opera House, and the 
generous applause indicated that the pro- 
gram and the splendid performance of the 
orchestra were appreciated to the fullest 
extent. Niels Hougaard Nielsen, Cincin- 


Another Popular Concert 


nati tenor, who gave the aria from “Don 
Giovanni” and the Flower Song from “Car- 
men,” sang very artistically and won many 


recalls. The program included: 
Coronation March from “Le Prophéte,” Meyer 
beer: Aria, “Don Giovanni,’’ Mozart, Mr. Niel- 


sen; Three Dances from Music to “Henry VIil.,”" 
German; Bacchanale from “Samson and Delilah, 
Saint-Saéns; Flower Song from “Carmen,” Bizet, 
Mr. Nielsen; Vorspiel and Einleitung, Act. III., 
“Lohengrin,” Wagner. 

The Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
introduced to the public a talented young 
violinist, Gayle Ingraham Smith, pupil of 
Signor Pier Adolfo Tirindelli, last Mon- 
day evening. Miss Smith showed versatility 
in her interpretation of the masters from 
Handel to the present day and a very fine 
Her tone is alway beauti- 


artistic sense. 1 
ful and she has a facile technic. Marion 
Belle Blockson, soprano, pupil of Clara 


Baur, assisted on the program, singing a 
group of Hugo Wolf song in excellent 
style and the Bird Song of Taubert with 
extraordinary technical and artistic finish. 

A special musical service of Gaul’s “Holy 
City” was given at the Mt. Auburn Pre- 
byterian Church Sunday evening under the 
direction of Edwin W. Glover. The choir, 
consisting of Mary Owen, soprano; Alma 
3eck, contralto; J. A. Panther, tenor, and 
H. C. Lerch, bass, had the assistance of 
Marie Kaufmann, soprano, and Bertha 
Garver, contralto. 

The Glendale Choral Society, under the 
direction of Alfred Hartzell, gave its first 
concert Friday night. The soloists were 
Antoinette Werner West, soprano, and 
Jessie Strauss, violinist. The program was 
divided into two parts, the first opening 
with the Bridal Chorus by Cowen and fol- 
lowed by two solos by Mrs. West, and the 
second part being devoted to the cantata, 
“The Song of Victory,” by Hiller, given by 
the choral society, with Mrs. West. The 
accompanist was Mrs. Franklin Leach of 
Glendale. The affair was a splendid art- 


istic success, and the Choral Society is to 
be congratulated upon having secured a 
conductor of Mr. Hartzell’s standing. 

On Thursday night the Symphony Or- 
chestra played before a large audience in 
the Grand Opera House at Terre Haute, 
Ind. F. E, E. 





WELSHMEN ACCLAIM WILLIAMS 





Scranton Audience Delighted by Singing 
of Noted Tenor 


ScrANTON, Pa., Feb. 25.—Scranton was 
treated to a genuine musical treat last 
Thursday at the Town Hall, when H. Evan 
Williams sang at a concert given under 
the auspices of the Lackawanna Druid So- 
ciety. This was Mr. Williams’s first ap- 
pearance in eight years, and it can be safely 
said that nowhere in America does he en- 
joy greater popularity than among the 
Welsh populace of this city. A crowded 
house greeted the singer, who was in ex- 
cellent voice. He was assisted by Mrs. 
Dora Davies-Williams, soprano, of Scran 
ton, and a large Welsh choir of 300 voices, 
led by T. J. Williams. Mr. Williams’s 
program included three songs by Dr. Dan 
Protheroe, formerly of Scranton. 

Previous to the concert Mr. Williams 
renewed his acquaintance with some of the 
prominent members of the Druid Society, 
including Judge Edwards, Colonel R. A. 
Philips and T. Reeve Jones, pianist. 


‘ F. A. M. 





Mme. Charbonnel with Kneisel Quartet 
in Providence 


Provipence, R. I.. Feb. 22.—The last con- 
cert of the season by the Kneisel Quartet 
was given in Memorial Hall Friday eve- 
ning, the assisting artists being Mme. Avis 
Bliven Charbonnel, pianist, and E. Huber 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, double 
bass. In Schubert's delightful Quintet in 
A, for pianoforte, violin, viola, violoncello 
and doublebass, the ensemble work was 
well-nigh perfect. Mme. Charbonne at the 
piano playing with artistic zeal and per- 
fect understanding which always character- 
ize her work. G, F. H. 


PHILADELPHIA HAS 
LONG CONCERT LIST 


Thaddeus Rich and Ellis Hammann 
in Recital—Fortnightly Club 
Holds Forth 


PP HILADELPHIA, Feb. 27.---Thaddeus 
the Philadel- 
first of his two 





Rich, concertmeister of 
the 
recitals for the season at Witherspoon Hall 
Ellis Clark 
program 


phia Orchestra, gave 
week, with Hammann at 
The 
and diversified, giving the noted violinist 


last 


the piano. was interesting 


opportunity to display his excellent vir- 
tuosity and versatility. It included the 
Brahms Sonata, Bach’s Sonata in E Major 


and a group of modern compositions. 

“The Bee,” delightfully interpreted, 
aroused the audience to hearty appreciation 
and insistence on an encore. Mr. Rich’s 
clear and sensitive interpretation of a 
Chopin Nocturne also made a good impres- 
sion and the Berceuse by the same com- 
poser was equally well received. 

The fourth annual concert of the Nor- 
ristown Choral Society, 200 voices, with 
Ralph Kinder, the eminent organist of this 
city, as conductor, was given last week 
before a large and enthusiastic audience at 
the Opera House in Norristown. “The 
Deluge” of Saint-Saens, and Mendelssohn's 
“Hymn of Praise” were admirably inter- 


preted. The soloists were Marie Stoddart, 
soprano; Frank Ormsby, of New York, 
tenor; Elsie Baker, contralto, and Frank 


Conly, bass. An orchestra of twenty-five 
pieces from this city furnished the accom- 
paniment. 

At the Fortnightly Club, last week, Mary 
Woodfield Fox, a pianist new to Philadel- 
phia audiences, gave a recital with the 
assistance of Edward Shippen Van Leer, 
tenor. Miss Fox exhibited fine technic, 
breadth of conception and a deep musical 
sense in the interpretation of Schumann’s 
“Etudes Symphoniques,” Beethoven’s F 
Sharp Major Sonata and Chopin’s -Pre- 
ludes in F Sharp Major, B Flat Major, G 
Sharp Minor and his E Major and C Minor 
“Etudes.” Mr. Van Leer’s singing also de- 
lighted the audience. In an artistic man- 
ner he sang a group of old English, Irish, 
Scotch, German and French melodies. 

The famous choruses of the Junger 
Mannerchor, members of which won the 
Kaiser’s prize in the National Sangerfest 
in 1908 and will compete for its permanent 
possession next June, were heard last week 
as a feature of the sixtieth annual ball, 
given by the organization at the Second 
Regiment Armory. 

The Philadelphia Trio, which delighted a 
large audience at the Hazeltine Galleries last 
week, will give another chamber music re- 
cital at the same place on the afternoon of 
March 16. The trio are D. Hendrik Ezer- 
man, pianist; Alexander Schmidt, violin, 
and Herman Sandby, ’cello. Emily Stuart 
Kellogg was a soloist at last week’s recital. 

Wilbur Herwig, tenor soloist at the 
Cathedral, was one of the singers at the 
concert last evening on the Steel Pier, At- 
lantic City. 

A number of Baltimoreans and _ local 
society people attended a private musical 
last week at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles D. Barney, of Ogontz, a local 
suburb. Mrs. Joseph S. Bunting, a daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Barney, was the so- 
prano soloist. She possesses a sweet so- 
prano voice, which blended well in a song 
cycle feature with George P. Orr, baritone. 
Dorothy Johnstone-Baseler was the harpist 
and Minnie T. Wright the pianist. 

The concerts by the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra jn Wilmington came to a close last 
week, Conductor Pohlig and his men pre- 
senting a brilliant Wagner program, with 
Anna Case, one of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company’s sopranos, as soloist. The audi 
ence was one of the largest to encourage 
the orchestra during the season there and 
much regret was expressed that there were 
not more concerts to be heard in the Dela 
ware city, by Philadelphia’s greatest mu- 
sical organization, until next Fall. 

Forty-five fresh young voices, many of 
them well trained and promising, were 
heard in the concert last week by the Girls’ 
High School Glee Club in the school audi- 
torium. Under the leadership of Kath- 
arine School, musical director, selections 
from Mendelssohn, Schubert, Gounod and 
Wagner were accurately and intelligently 
interpreted. Enoch W. Pearson, director 
of music in the city’s public schools, highly 
commended the young vocalists and en- 
couraged them in future endeavor. 

The annual musicale of the Beta Chapter 


of the Sinfonia Musical Fraternity of 
America, an organization founded in Bos- 
ton in 1898 and having branches all over 
the country, was given last week at Grif- 
fith Hall. A large audience, principally 
downtown residents, enjoyed the program. 
Ss. E. E. 
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Carolina White Scores It When Emmy Destinn Falls Ill and Is Unable 
to Appear in “ The Girl of the Golden West ’—Puccini’s “‘Manon 


Lescaut’? and Massenet’s 
formances 


Boston, Feb. 25.—Musical Boston is now 
discussing the remarkable success of Caro- 
lina White when she sang for the first 
time before her own people on Friday 
night, the 24th, in “The Girl of the Golden 
West.” Miss White was expected to ap- 
pear on the 5th of March in her native city, 
but her début was hastened, unexpectedly, 
by the sudden illness of Emmy Destinn. 
The Boston girl was rehearsing at Phila- 
delphia, when Mr. Dippel received a wire 
from Boston, telling of the plight of the 
management. Miss White hurriedly packed 
a suit case or two, took a train that eve- 
ning and landed in Boston at 6.30 on Fri- 
day. She was rushed to the opera house, 
installed in her dressing room and soon 
after 8 o'clock rushed upon the stage, to 
the accompaniment of pistol shots before 
the “Polka” bar. The singer said after the 
performance that she did not know the 
appearance of the interior of the Boston 
Opera House, that her first sensation was 
that she was conscious of the silent en- 
couragement given her by her auditors, and 
her second the knowledge that her voice 
was carrying well, thanks to the acoustics 
of the theater. 

Other singers who have appeared for 
the first time in Boston have said as pretty 
things, but the fact is that Miss White did 
make a deep impression upon her fellow 
townspeople, and she gave a very spirited 
and dramatic impersonation. Her voice is 
well developed through all its registers, and 
though a little light is well adapted for 
dramatic expression. Moreover, for the 
first time, Bostonians watched a Minnie 
who was a sure-enough American girl 
treading, so to speak, her native heath. But 
Miss White has far more fluency and apti- 
tude for the stage and ability to communi- 
cate emotion than is commonly associated 
with the American singer, and she is for- 


‘‘ Manon ’’—Two Notable Quartet Per- 


tunate in her personal appearance. The 
vitality of her performance was a pleasure 
unalloyed. 

Mr. Constantino, on this occasion, was 
the Johnson, and his performance was 
worthy of the event. The part which was 
at the beginning one of his best, has kept 
growing since the first performance. As 
Johnson Mr. Constantino is wholly ad- 
mirable, and he, too, was warmly applauded 
during ‘the evening. Mr. Galefi, who out- 
shone himself as Jack Rance, was re- 
warded in similar fashion. 


‘‘Manon Lescaut” Has First Production 


Puccini’s “Manon Lescaut” was  pro- 
duced for the first time by the Boston Op- 
era Company on Wednesday evening, the 
22nd, with this cast: Manon, Carmen Me- 
lis; Des Grieux, Amedeo Bassi ; Lescaut, 
Rodolfo Fornari; Geronte, Luigi Tavec- 
chia; Edmonda, Luigi Cilla; The Inn- 
keeper, Howard White; a Singer, Jeska 
Swartz ;the Dancing Master, Ernesto Giac- 
cone; the Lamplighter, C. Stroesco; the 
Sergeant, Attilio Palcini; the Captain, Carl 
Gantvoort. Arnoldo Conti conducted. 

The performance as a whole was brilliant 
and the audience was very enthusiastic, for 
if Puccini’s opera is not so perfect as a 
work of art as the “anon” of Massenet, it 
has, on the other hand, far more dramatic 
force. “Manon Lescaut” has only been 
heard once before in Boston, when it was 
sung by Caruso, Cavalieri, Scotti and others 
at the Boston Theater, in the Spring of 
1908. It is, therefore, of the successful 
operas of Puccini, the least known in this 
city. There was constantly the sensation 
last Wednesday that one was hearing rem- 
iniscences of “La Bohéme,” “Tosca” and 
“Butterfly” as the orchestra played on. 
The music was sung with all requisite 
warmth by Miss Melis and Mr. Bassi, and 
in the last two acts, particularly in the 
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has feeling for the long curving phrases of 
Puccini, those phrases created in heaven 
for passionate tenors. Mr. Fornari was 
more fortunate as the Lescaut of Puccini 
than in the opera of Massenet. His en- 
trance at the end of the third act was ap- 
propriately enough the epitome of idiotic 
excitement. 

Miss Lipkowska made her first appear- 
ance here as Manon on Monday, the 2oth, 
and she was successful. She was well cos- 
tumed, and her figure itself is well suited 
to the miniature style of the opera and 
the stage pictures. She gave the appro- 
priate elegance to the music in the first and 
third acts, and in the scene at St. Sulpice 
and the last act she was unusually dra- 
matic. Here she had the opportunity of 
portraying, not a wilting heroine, a Lucia, 
Viclette, or Lakmé, but a passionate and 
im puisiive creature whose emotions in op- 
era, at least, go deeper than those of the 
women of Donizetti and Verdi. She rose 
to the situation. Her emotion was not only 
intense, there was in it the note of expe- 
rience. 

On the afternoon of Saturday, the 24th, 
Miss Lipkwoska sang as Lakmé. Her voice 
is well adapted to the role, having the nec- 
essary range, lightness and flexibility for 
the demands of Delibes’s lines. Here 
again her personality stood her in good 
stead. Her action was dramatic, as was 
that of Mr. Clément, without once being 
out of perspective in the miniature opera 
that Delibes has written so felicitously. 
Mr. Clément sang admirably. In fact, his 
appearance was the distinguishing feature 
of the performance. Mr. Caplet conducted 
with unusual appreciation for the delicacy 
and the delightful coloring of the score. 

On Saturday evening “La Bohéme” was 
performed at popular prices. Mr. Con- 
stantino was the romantic and full-voiced 
Rodolfo; Miss Nielsen, the Mimi; Miss 
Dereyne, Musetta. Giovanni Polese sang 
excellently as Marcel, and the other Bohe- 
mians were Messrs. Mardones and Pulcini. 

It has been announced that for the third 
season of the Boston opera German music 
will be added to the répertoire, if the pub- 
lic of the city displays sufficient curiosity 
to justify such productions. 


Concerts of the Week 


Isidora Duncan danced at the Boston 
Opera House on Thursday evening, the 
23rd, “interpreting” music by Bach and 
Wagner. She was accompanied by the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, Walter Dam- 
rosch conducting. She gave pleasure when 
she added to the program the “Blue Dan- 
ube” waltz and when she danced to the de- 
lightful “Moments Musicales” of Schubert. 
There was an audience of moderate size. 

On Wednesday afternoon, the 22nd, Helen 
Hopekirk, pianist, played in Steinert Hall, 
disclosing an exceptional measure of the 
good taste and the musicianly enthusiasm 
which are two of her gratifying character- 
istics. Her program, though rather long, 
was well contrasted, and several new pieces 
justified their performance. Mme. Hope- 
kirk’s own “Sun-Down” contains a pretty 
thought. Two pieces by Rhene-Baton, new 
here, are well written and the tincture of 
Breton folksong gives them an attractive 
flavor. .scherepnine’s Humoresque in G 
Sharp Minor, also new, had character of 
its own, though some found its marked 
Slavic character. rather fatiguing than 
otherwise. Arthur Foote’s Caprice, a good 
encore piece, was repeated by general de- 
mand. Two of the best quartets in the 
country played at Chickering Hall on the 
evenings of the 21st and 23rd. The pro- 
gram of the concert given on the former 
date by the Kneisel Quartet included a 
quartet in E Minor, op. 6, by Friedrich 
Stock, heard for the first time here in its 
entirety. Neither in its material or in the 
manipulation of that material is the work 
essentially modern. But the composition 
has interest by reason of the fluency and, 
at the same time, the solidness of the work- 
manship, and its sincere feeling. Carlo 
Buonamici, the pianist, and Max Pfeiffer, 
double bass player, assisted in the perform- 
ance of the Schubert “Trout” quintet. Mr. 
Buonamici played cheerfully, with a clean 
technic and an honest heart. He is a well- 
grounded musician and a master of his in- 
strument. 

The concert of the Flonzaley Quartet, on 


Quartet in F, op. 18, No. 1; a sonata, op. 
12, by Leclair ; a sonata in F, of Dvorak. 
The performances were of unsurpassable 
brilliance. . D. 





MR. HUTCHESON’S RECITAL 





Noted Pianist Enthusiastically Received 
at Peabody Conservatory 


BALTIMORE, Feb. 27.—Ernest Hutcheson, 
of the Peabody Conservatory faculty, 
gave a brilliant piano recital at the con- 
servatory Friday afternoon before a large 
and demonstrative audience which ac- 
corded him an ovation. An especially in- 
teresting number was Beethoven’s Sonata 
in C Minor, op. 111, which was given an 
artistic rendition by the distinguished 
artist. The program included four Prel- 
udes by Chopin, the Bach Chromatic Fan- 
tasy and Fugue and Mr. MHutcheson’s 
Scherzo, op. 10, No. 4, which was heartily 
applauded. There were also numbers by 
Dohnanyi, Schubert and Ravel, the list 
concluding with Johann Strauss’s “Nacht- 
falter” Waltz, transcribed by Tausig. Mfr. 
Hutcheson has just finished a concert tour 
of various sections of the country and 
everywhere he was accorded a most en- 
thusiastic reception. Mr. Hutcheson came 
to America ten years ago from Berlin to 
become a member of the Peabody Con- 
servatory faculty, which position he is 


now holding. He has given extensive 
concert tours through Germany, Russia 
and England. W. J. R. 





MISS KEYES IN MILWAUKEE 





Popular Contralto Wins Favor at Arion 
and Cecilian Concert 


MILWAUKEE, WiIs., Feb. 27.—As chief at- 
traction of the part-song concert given by 
the Arion and Cecilian Musical Clubs at 
the Pabst Theater on February 21, a new 
American star in ascendancy was presented 
in Margaret Keyes. A large audience at- 
tended this, the second concert of the 
Arion season. Miss Keyes won her way 
into the favor of the audience instantly 
with her first number, the great coloratura 
aria of the Queen in Meyerbeer’s “Les 
Huguenots,” transposed for mezzo-soprano. 
A rich ballad program of the usual cos- 
mopolitan texture followed. The perfect 
accompaniment by Charles W. Dodge 
added much to the enjoyment of the 
Keyes numbers. The Pearl Brice trio made 
its first concert appearance on this occasion 
and acquitted itself admirably. As a spe- 
cial treat Edward Broome of Toronto di- 
rected the rendition of his new choral set- 
ting of the Psalm XVIII in person. 

N. S. 





Mme. Olitzka Sings for Charity 


Cuicaco, Feb. 27.—Rosa Olitzka, the 
contralto of the Chicago Grand Opera 
Company, was the star in an entertainment 
given last week in the Music Hall of the 
Fine Arts Building for the benefit of the 
Mothers’ Aid Sewing Society. She was 
assisted by Leon Bloom, pianist, and 
opened her share of the entertainment 
with an aria from Verdi’s “Don Carlos.” 
Subsequently she gave Schubert’s “Wan- 
derer” and “Der Nussbaum” of Schumann. 
Her last group of songs comprised two by 
Hans Sommer, a lullaby of Humperdinck, a 
Russian folk song and Mrs. H. H. Beach’s 
“Baby.” i a 





Success of Two Samoiloff Pupils 


Harry Heyner and Nathan Coster, tenor, 
pupils of Lazar Samoiloff, the New York 
vocal instructor, have been filling im- 
portant engagements of late. Mr. Hep- 
ner has appeared with success at the Wan- 
amaker Auditorium and the Belasco The- 
ater, New York, and is filling church en- 
gagements in New Jersey and New York. 
He is now preparing to sing the tenor 
roles of “Pagliacci” and “Traviata.” Mr. 
Coster appeared in Carnegie Hall on Feb- 
ruary 16 with the Russian Symphony Or- 
chestra, singing the title role of “Eugen 
Onegin.” Mr. Samoiloff was well pleased 
with his reception. 
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FINDS THE REAL “ MUSICAL ATMOSPHERE” IN CINCINNATI 


A Pilgrim from New York Decides That the Ohio City Has What New York Has Not—The Orchestra, 
the Music Schools, the Local Artists and the Love of Music Found Everywhere Constitute a 
Remarkable Musical Activity 


MUSICAL atmosphere! What an elu- 
sive term! No one seems to know 





Meyerbeer’s “Ach Mein Sohn” with a 
beauty of voice, a clearness of enunciation 
and a dramatic style that | have seldom 
heard excelled. And the audience appreci 
ated this, for this girl, Alma Beck, was re 
called twelve or fifteen times, and at last 
refused to respond further though a repe- 
tition of the aria was demanded. 

When I taxed A. J. Gantvoort, director 
of the college, with having prepared a spe 





Ohio River, and the eternal surrounding a spirit of unity and enthusiasm, that 
hills. Then, to complete the picture, im- marked its work as above the ordinary. cial program, he laughed and informed me 
what it is, no one seems sure of any one gine even the shop girls going to work There was none of that perfunctory pro- that the recital was just about an average 
; : : BS adih with their lunches done up in music rolls fessional attitude that speaks of the man one. The next day, in his office, he showed 
thing about it, excepting that it is some- (though, even with ingenuity, I cannot tell working for his weekly wage, but rather me programs to prove it and told me some- 
thing that we in America have not. how a sandwich can be carried whole in the attitude of a musician worshipping at thing of their work. Said Mr. Ganvoort: 
Our students go to Germany, to Italy, a tightly wound music roll!), and you have, the shrine of the great masters. Leopold “You must not think that the college 1s 
to France, to pursue their musical work, if verde pr at — a — - a Stokovski _ has properly interpreted the merely a local school. _ While many of our 
ss seacliars “Kdices Get Gan eten hi, ‘musica a mosp ere.” u to go urt ler, spirit of _ incinnati in his work ; he directs students come from Cincinnati, about half, 
examine their musical activities for a as one really interested, not as one display- | think, we have students from thirty-eight 
and some that can’t!) take the first week. ing his powers. States and from many foreign countries. 
steamer to Europe after the season’s work, To begin with, they have on an average One evening I went out on the hills to. There are some 600 students here this 
and the last steamer back, to reluctantly Me orchestral concert a week. Though the Conservatory to hear a pupil’s recital. year, but we can accommodate many more. 
bebin: wasidae’ the snoney that will take = pe Seat has scheduled only the Fri- L saw a magnificent building, to which a Of course, our present teaching staff is 
: ; ay afternoon and Saturday night concerts large wing was being added, and entered occupied every minute of the day” (and 
them Eastward again, and when we who every two weeks, at which the same pro- a perfectly appointed recital hall, expect- here he showed me the schedule), “and 
grams are performed, there is usually a when we add more students we have to add 
Sunday afternoon popular concert, in a more teachers, but our buildings will allow 
downtown theater, every other week. And us to grow indefinitely. 
how popular these Sunday afternoon con- “You can see for yourself that our 
certs are! A friend of mine told me that teaching force is of the first rank. We 
he had neglected getting his seat a week have hundreds of applications for positions 
in advance and it was only by a fortunate here, but we choose our faculty members 
chance that he got even standing room. with the greatest care. With our endow- 
At these concerts one notices people of ment we are enabled to pay good salaries 
all classes from the small German shop- and this makes it possible to obtain and 
keeper to the men at the head of musical retain real masters in each subject. A 











Theodor Bohlmann, of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory Faculty 


are held at home by business or other 
ties ask them whv they go, they look 
heavenward, assume an ecstatic cast of 
countenance and begin to talk about “the 
musical atmosphere” in Berlin, in Paris, 
in Milan—in fact, everywhere but in 
America. 

When we ask for a definition they begin 
confidently, stammer and _ hesitate, and 
eventually fall back on the assertion that 
they have it in Europe, but we haven't got 
it here. 

This “musical atmosphere’ problem 
always puzzled me and, never having been 
abroad, | did not see why, with our opera, 
our orchestras, our music schools, we 
could not have just as good an atmosphere 
as effete Europe. In fact, | always put 
the attitude down as a sort of musical 
snobbery on the part of returning pilgrims, 
but recently I have seen a great light—l 
have been to Cincinnati! 

You ask me what a “musical atmos- 
phere” is; frankly I do not know. Like 
eur returning friends I know only that 
they have it in Cincinnati and we haven't 
it in New York. While I cannot define it 
in so many words, yet I may be able to give 
some idea of it by showing its attributes. 

Imagine a city about one-tenth the size 
of New York big enough to support large 
schools and a symphony orchestra, but not 
so large that the various musical activities 
lose touch with one another. Imagine a 
city that still has that lost virtue, civic 
pride, and that is still, in these restless 
days, made up of citizens who were born 
and brought up there. Then conjure up 
an idea, if you can, of a population de- 
cidedly American, but with a wholesome 
German leaven, a population that is openly 
interested in music, that has had its own 
great musical institutions for so long that 
it regards them as permanent as_ the 


affairs. 


is evoked by the best works. 





Frank E. Edwards, Cincinnati’s Manager 


of Musical Artists 


But what struck me most was the atti 


tude of the audiences at the music hall 
where the regular concerts are given. In 


front of me sat two ladies and a gentle 


man, evidently of the middle class, and, 
symphony was played | 
noticed the close attention to each phrase, 
all three looking at each other and nodding 
with smiles as a particularly suave melody 
This love of Mozart was 
enthusiasm 
which greeted each movement of the sym- 
phony, the applause being greater for this 
work than for any other excepting the 
Cincinnati still appreciates 
Mozart and where will you find a better 
indication of the love of music for its own 


as. the Mozart 


was presented. 
further exemplified by the 


piano concerto. 


sake? 
' 


\nd the orchestra! There was a some 


thing about its playing, an esprit de corps, 


And the popular programs are not 
commonplace, for the range of works given 
is very catholic and the greatest anplause 
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A. J. Gantvoort, Director of the Cin- 
cinnati College of Music 


ing to hear an ordinary pupil's recital. In 
this | was more than disappointed; | was 
surprised. Pupil after pupil came on the 
stage and presented a concerto, or other 
large work, with second piano accompani 
ment, in a manner that made me wonder 
whether I had gotten to the wrong place 
or not. The playing was not that of pupils, 
it was that of real professionals. Technic 
there was, and it seemed to be taken as a 
matter of course, but there was more; 
there was interpretation; there were 
musical ideas, and not amateurish ones at 
that. | understood when I afterward found 
out that these were the pupils of Theodor 
Bohlmann, but I was informed that this 
recital was no better than usual and that 
the same kind of work was done by every 
teacher. 

The recital prepared me, in a way, for 
that which | heard at the College of Music. 
This was in Music Hall, and the 3,600 
seats were so nearly filled that I had diff- 
culty in finding a place. I wondered what 
had attracted the great crowd, especially 
since I knew that the admission cards had 
to be asked for, until the recital began, 
and then I[ knew. The attraction was 
simply that the recital was so good that it 
drew a crowd like any good concert. First 
came a symphony by an orchestra com- 
posed almost entirely of students, some of 
them so small that their feet did not touch 
the floor, and the playing was so good that 
one had to look at the players to convince 
himself that he was not listening to a pro 
fessional orchestra. Then there were 
piano and violin concertos, with orchestra 
accompaniment, that were so fine that it 
was only after some delay that the concert 
could proceed. Then came songs with or 
chestra by a women’s chorus that roused 
the audience to’ great enthusiasm. A 
notable fact in these numbers was _ that 
the songs had been newly, and very clever- 
lyl, orchestrated by Louis Victor Saar, who 
also directed. And finally a young girl 
stood up in front of the orchestra and sang 


teacher who comes to us and makes good 
usually stays. Albino Gorno has been here 
twenty-eight years; Romeo Gorno, twenty- 
two; Mr. Matioli, twenty-seven; Mr. Hoff 
man, fourteen; Miss Westfield, twelve; 
Miss Venable, twelve; I have been here 
eighteen years, Mr. Saar, six, and so on 
through the entire list.” 

Then on the following Sunday afternoon 
[ heard a concert in Music Hall by the 
German Singing Societies, with some most 
excellent singing by Antoinette Werner- 
West, a dramatic soprano who would more 
than make good in the East. Again, there 
was an audience that taxed the capacity of 
the great hall. In addition there was a 
recital by Tetrazzini the same week, and 
other musical affairs that were all well at 
tended. 

As an indication of the musical import 
ance of Cincinnati, it will be recalled that 
Frank E. Edwards, manager of the Cin- 
cinnati Orchestra, has just resigned in 
order that he may devote his attention to 
his musical bureau. Mr. Edwards has. in 
the last three or four years, established 
a bureau that has developed a large busi- 
ness routing artists from Cincinnati. The 
dominant feature is that Mr. Edwards has 
handled only Cincinnati artists and his un- 
qualified success has convinced him that 
there is a large field for a bureau of this 
kind. Outside of New York and Chicago, 
Cincinnati is the only city that has had 
enough musical importance to find a de- 
mand for its own artists under a local 
management. 

I left Cincinnati with the feeling that | 
had discovered something different. I had 
heard the best pupils’ recital it was ever my 
pleasure to listen to; I had heard a fine 
orchestra; I had found a German society 
that could sing beautifully, and I had dis- 
covered a love of music, a civic pride in 
Cincinnati enterprises, that spoke volumes 
for the future of the city. Taking it all 
in all, I felt that here was a city with a 
real musical atmosphere. What is a “mu- 
sical atmosphere”? I do not know; but 
they have it in Cincinnati! 


ArTHUR L. JuDSON. 


Miss Cheatham Entertains at Gov. Dix’s 
Dinner to Judges 


At a dinner given by Governor Dix, at 
the executive mansion in Albany last week, 
to a number of Supreme Court judges, 
Kitty Cheatham gave one of her enjoyable 
recitals. Miss Cheatham appeared in Day- 
ton, O., on the 18th at a private entertain- 
ment given by the famous Busfuz Club of 
that city, the event marking the opening of 
their new club house. 

Lina Cavalieri is to sing the leading 
role in the forthcoming production of Fer- 
nand Le Borne’s “Les Girondins” at the 
Théatre-Lyrique, Paris 
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IRISH SONGS MAKE 
STIRRING PROGRAM 


John McCormack and Marie 
Narelle Thrill New York 
Audience 


“House sold out; no more standing 
room” was the sign that appeared in the 
lobby of Carnegie Hall, New York, last 
Sunday evening fifteen. minutes before the 
beginning of the recital by John McCor- 
mack, the Irish tenor; Marie Narelle, the 
Irish balladist, and Ada Sassoli, harpist. 
The program which they offered was made 


up almost entirely of Irish songs, and conse- 
quently the Hibernian element predomi- 
nated in the audience. Several hundred 
persons occupied seats on the stage and 
tnose who came too late for these stood 
patiently in the lobby hoping that some 
kindly disposed individuals might leave be- 
fore the concert was over so that they 
could take their places. Inside the en- 
thusiasm was rife during the whole even- 
ing and at times it became uproarious. 
The full program of the event was as 
follows: 

“Nordische_ Ballade,” Poenitz, Ada Sassoli; 
Aria from “La Bohéme’’—‘‘Che gelida manina,’ 
Puccini, Mr. McCormack; (a) “The Minstrel 
Boy,” Moore, (b) “The Green Hills of Ireland, 
Del Riego, (c) “The Harp in the Air,” Wallace 
(Accompanied by Mlle. Sassoli), Miss Narelle; 
(a) “Lagan Love Song,” arranged by Hamilton 
Harty, (b) “Oft in the Stilly Night,” Moore’s 
Melody, (c) “Molly Bawn,” Samuel Lover, Mr. 
McCormack; (a) ““O Native Music,” air 700 years 
old, (b) “A Memory,” Rooney, (c) “O’ Donnell 
Aboo,” .Traditional, Miss Narelle; (a) “Lullaby,” 
Hamilton Harty, (b) “O, the Valley Lay Smiling, 
Moore’s Melody, Mr. McCormack; (a) **Mar- 
guerite au rouet,” Zabel, (b) “Gitana,” Hassel- 
mans, Mile. Sassoli, (a) “I Hear You Calling 
Me,” Charles Marshall, (b) ‘“‘Love Laid His Sleep- 
less Head,” Atillio Parelli, Mr. McCormack. 

Mr. McCormack, in spite of his labors 
in “Natoma” in Philadelphia the night be- 
tore, was in fine voice, save for a trace ot 
huskiness here and there. He began with 
an air from “La Boheme,” but it was not 
until he sang the Irish songs that he 
brought the house to its feet. He gave 
them with deep feeling in each case and 
his enunciation was always excellent. He 
had to give encores without number. 

Miss Narelle has not been heard in any 
New York concert of importance, but to 
judge by her work last Sunday she will 
be frequently in evidence in the future. 
Her voice has a clarity and a smooth and 
velvety quality that are very beautiful, and 
she sings with a refinement, beauty of 
phrasing, correctness of intonation aud 
emotional effect that are calculated to win 
any audience. It was not to be wondered 
at, therefore, that she was applauded and 
cheered almost to the echo and that she 
found it needful to give one extra after 
another. Miss Narelle has a certain in- 
definable magnetism of personality that 
would insure her immediate sympathy even 
though her vocal powers were not what 
they are. 

Miss Sassoli gave much pleasure in her 
solos and accompaniments. There is no 
finer harpist to be heard in this country to- 


day. 








FROSOLONO IN. RECITAL 


Chicago Violinist Assisted by His Wife 
and Marx Oberndorfer 


Cuicaco, Feb. 27.—Antonio Frosolono 
gave a violin recital yesterday afternoon at 
the Illinois Theater, his program contain- 
ing these items: 

Sonata in E Minor (M. Enrico Bossi), Sig. 
Frosolono and Marx Oberndorfer; Third Concerto, 
op. 61 (C. Saint-Saens), Sig. Frosolono; In- 
dian Tribal Melody, op. 45, No. 2 (Cadman). 
“Through a Primrose Dell” (Spross), ““The Sum- 
mer Wind” (Bischoff), Mme. Frosolono; “Adagio 
Pathetique” (Godard), “Polonaise Brillante” (Wie- 
niawski), Sig. Frosolono. 

With Max Oberndorfer at the piano the 
program was performed with distinction 
throughout. 

Mr. Frosolono has sufficient tempera- 
mental warmth to make violin music ever 
telling and interesting, giving no little 
breadth of tone and working up to dramatic 
climax with cleverness and consistency. 

Mme. Mae Frosolono assisted in_ the 
program: with vocal selections, giving her 
songs with excellent enunciation and good 
tone. She had excellent accompaniments 
by Mr. Oberndorfer, who is an artist in 
this line. segs am 





Marie Narelle’s Songs Win Applause in 
Providence 

Provipence, R. I., Feb. 24——Marie Na- 
relle, the Irish-..ustralian soprano, who is 
better known in Australia as Wueen of 
Irish Song,” made her first appearance in 
Rhode Island on Thursdav evening at a 
musicale given bv the Catholic Woman’s 
Club at the Eloise. She was warmly 


greeted as she entered the stage, and in 
her three groups of songs pleased the au- 
dience with the beauty of her voice and 
the intelligence with which she interpreted 
her songs. She has a voice of great power 
and range which she uses with rare skill, 
and while all her songs were admirably 
rendered her Irish songs seemed to please 
the audience best. Seftor Jose Mardones, 
basso of the Boston Opera Company, was 
heard to advantage in selections from sev- 
eral of the operas in which he is identified 
at the opera house, and his fine voice, to- 
gether with his dramatic ability, pleased 
greatly. G. F. H. 


GIFTED PIANIST SHOWS 
A MASTERY OF CHOPIN 


Earle Laross Continues His Series of 
Easton Recitals with Gratifying 
Results 


_Easton, Pa., Feb. 22.—Earle Laross, the 
pianist, gave the second of his Chopin re- 
citals in the Easton Public Library on the 
evening of February 21. His program on 
this. occasion consisted almost exclusively 
of the works of the “greater Chopin,” such 























Earle Laross, the young American Pian- 
ist, who is giving a series of recitals 
in Easton, Pa. 


masterworks as the Ballade, op. 23; the 
Sonata, op. 35; the “Fantasie,” op. 49; the 
“Tarantella,” five of the best études, the 
“Fantasie-[mpromptu” and the G Major and 
F Minor Nocturnes being represented. No 
pianist can set himself a more exacting 
task than the satisfactory rendering of 
these works, which represent the highest 
achievements in piano composition, and Mr. 
Laross emerged from the ordeal with flying 
colors. His work was especially enjoyable 
in the great “Fantasie;’ which marks the 
apogee of Chopin’s creative ability, and of 
it he gave an interpretation that was strik- 
ing, both technically and emotionally. 

The études and polonaises were played 
with great brilliancy, and there was much 
delicacy of sentiment in the nocturnes. The 
sonata was done with fine effect, especially 
in the funeral march movement, and the 
“Tarantella” was a striking feat of tech- 
nical virtuosity. The “Berceuse” and the 
waltzes of op. 34, 42 and 64 were also 
highly enjoyed. Mr. Laross was very en- 
thusiastically received. His next concert 
will be devoted to Schumann, MacDowell 
and other modern composers. 


TO MAKE AMERICAN DEBUT 








Leo Ornstein, Young Pianist and Com- 
poser, to Give Recital 


On Sunday evening, March 5, Leo Orn- 
stein, a young pianist, will make his début 
on the concert platform at Carnegie Hall, 
assisted by the Volpe Symphony Orchestra. 
He will be heard in solo groups and will 
play the Rubinstein Concerto in D Minor 
with the orchestra. 

The young artist is a Russian born at 
Krementschung, near Odessa, and studied 
at the Conservatory at St. Petersburg. He 
has been in America but five years and 
from his conversation one would scarcely 
know that he is foreign born. He is a 
pupil of Mrs. Thomas Tapper, the well- 
known ensemble player and teacher, and 
has shown himself a remarkable young 
man in many ways, in addition to his ex- 
traordinary musical talent. 

The young man has also shown consid- 
erable talent in composition, having to his 
credit some ten songs, all set to poems of 
Robert Burns, with one exception, a num- 
ber of piano compositions, among them a 
“Melody,” “Impromptu,” “Etude,” “Impro- 
visata,” and others. His most ambitious 
work is a Quintet in G Minor for Piano 
and Strings, which he has recently finished. 


TINA LERNER WITH 
LONDON SYMPHONY 


Plays Chopin Concerto Superbly 
in Concert Under 


Dr. Richter 


Lonpon, Feb. 18—Maggie Teyte and 
John Powell were the soloists at the Chap- 
pell Ballad concert last Saturday, and 
gained the most discriminating and hearty 
approbation of their hearers. 

Dr. George Henschel, who is just sixty- 
two years old, and who has been thirty-five 
years before the public, appeared again 
before a large audience recently and sang 
the songs which one has learned to couple 
with his name. He sang them in his usual 
fine manner, so healthy in feeling and 
musical in phrasing. As usual Dr. Hen- 
schel accompanied himself. 

Dr. Richter conducted at the seventh 
concert of the Symphony series Monday 
evening, the programme being the follow- 
ing : 

Overture, “Die Verkaufte Braut,’”’ Smetana; 
Love Scene, “Romeo and Juliet,” and Scherzo, 
“Queen Mab,” Berlioz; Pianoforte Concerto in F 
minor, Chopin; Symphonic Poem, “Isabella,’’ 


Frank Bridge, conducted by the composer; 
Symphony No. 5 in C minor, Beethoven. 





The famous conductor, who will retire in 
March, gave the finest performance of 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony it has ever 
been my good fortune to listen to. The 
giving of the principal theme of the re- 
iterated notes and succeeding pauses was 
masterly, and I can imagine no conductor 
who could give the effect of dignity and 
power which Dr. Richter did on Monday 
evening. 

Tina Lerner, the pianist, was the even- 
ing’s soloist. In her interpretation of the 
Chopin concerto it needed only a few bars 
to demonstrate that she had the Chopin 
sense and also a very distinct idea of what 
effects he wished to make. Miss Lerner 
felt the F Minor concerto as a creation of 
beauty, not as a chain of dynamic phrases, 
to be hammered out in a heroic manner. 
Her tone is singing in quality without 
being “big,” her fingers are phenomenally 
light and possess a natural technic such 
as can never be acquired. Seldom have I 
heard rhythm in such perfection without 
even a suggestion of rigidity, and her 
beauty of style in the mere outward man- 
ner of playing—in her poise—is quite as 
rare. 

After the concerto Miss Lerner was re- 
called seven times by an audience highly 
enthusiastic. I learned later that Dr. 
Richter took a great fancy to her play- 
ing and immediately wired to Manchester 
and fixed an engagement for her with the 
Hallé Orchestra when it plays under him 
and also another engagement in London. 
For Dr. Richter to do a thing of this sort 
is the highest of compliments, for it is 
seldom that this conductor takes an interest 
in a soloist. 

Mr. Bridge’s symphonic poem, “Isabella,” 
which the composer conducted, was in- 
spired by Keats’s “Isabella, or the Pot of 
Bazil,” and was completed in 1907. Mr. 
Bridge is one of the most promising and 
sincere of the young British composers, 
but I am sure he will some day only half 
cherish this “poem.” 

Tuesday evening’s concert at the Queen’s 
Hall marked the return of Melba to Lon- 
don after a long absence. The hall was 
crowded at increased prices. The diva was 
perhaps not in her best form, as she has 
been suffering from a cold for some time 
past, but after her first number she sang 
as in former days, with all the beauty of 
voice and bird quality in trill and scale 
peculiarly her own. It is marvelous the 
freshness which Mme. Melba keeps in her 
vocalization considering the tremendous 
amount of work the voice has done. 

For an encore, Mme. Melba sang a song 
of Mr. Ronald’s, which he accompanied at 
the piano. Mr. Ronald conducted his or- 
chestra and besides assisting Mme. Melba 
in a delightful manner, also gave Tschai- 
kowsky’s Fifth Symphony, Strauss’s “Don 
Juan” and Dvérak’s overture, op. 92. 

David Mayer was the giver of another 
fine evening of chamber music Wednesday. 
Perhaps the best performance of the even- 
ing was the Glazounow quartet in A Minor, 
which was given with plenty of color and 
Slavonic feeling. The Dvérak piano quar- 
tet, op. 87, was given with the assistance 
of Ella Spravka and was exceedingly well 
played. EMERSON WHITHORNE. 





Frank X. Doyle, Tenor, Wins Favor in 
Concert Tour 


Frank X. Doyle, the tenor, was one of 
the most successful of the participants in 
the concert given lkebruary 24 at the Kis- 
met Temple, Brooklyn, by the Brooklyn 


Teachers’ Association. His rendering of 
songs by Tours and Foote pleased his hear- 
ers to the utmost anu he had one of the 
most enthusiastic welcomes of the evening. 
His voice has seldom sounded more round 
and resonant. 

Mr. Doyle appeared on January I9 in a 
song recital in Scranton, Pa., on February 
24, at a concert in Elmhurst, L. I. At a 
concert to be given bv Mrs. Kurth Sieber 
in Brooklyn, in the middle of March, he 
will take part in concert performances of 
“Aida,” “Cavalleria,” “Faust” and “Car- 
men.” He has also been engaged by the 
National Phonograph Company to make 
records. , 


LILLA ORMOND GIVES 
RECITAL IN BOSTON 


English, French and German Songs Re- 
ceive Admirable Interpretations by 
Mezzo-Soprano 








Boston, Feb. 27.—A recital of songs was 
given in Jordan fall this afternoon by 
Lilla Ormond, the mezzo-soprano, for the 
benefit of the Student Aid Fund of the 
Misses Gilman School Association. The 


’ program was as follows: 


“Bist du Bei Mir,’ Bach; ‘Frihlingsglaube,”’ 
and ‘“‘Geheimes,” Schubert; “Intermezzo,” and 
“Standchen,” Schumann; “Frthlingssegen,”’ Bruck- 
ler; “‘Recit et Aria d’ Azaél,” from “L’enfant 
Prodigue,’’ Debussy; “J’ai Pleuré en Réve,” Hue; 
“Au Fond des Halliers’’ and “Papillons,’”’ Pala- 
dihle; “Infidelité’” and “Fétes Galantes,’’ Hahn; 
“At the Feast of the Dead’ and “From the Land 
of the Sky Blue Water,’’ Cadman; “Castles in the 
Air,”’ Old Scotch; “Back to Ireland.” Huhn; ‘May 
the Maiden,” Carpenter; “Spring’s Singing,” 
MacFadyen, 


Miss Ormond sang as well if not better 
than she has ever sung in Boston before, 
and that is saying much. Her voice has 
gained warmth and breadth during the past 
year, and she sings with tlhe assurance and 
ease which are the result of both study 
and experience. Moreover, her voice 
shows no effects of an exceptionally hard 
and trying season, during which she has 
sung in numbers of recitals ail over the 
West and South. 

Miss Ormond brought out all the in- 
herent beauty in the Schumann numbers 
and she deserved the reception given to her 
German group by her audience. 

She added to her French songs as an 
encore Lemaire’s charming “Vous dansez, 
Marquise.” Her singing of French songs 
is noteworthy because of her clean-cut 
enunciation and her exceptional interpreta- 
tion. The closing group of songs in Eng- 
lish produced spontaneous and hearty ap- 
plause and she also added to this portion 
of the program. 

The intelligent accompaniments played 
by Daisy Green added their. share to the 
success of the afternoon. Miss Ormond 
will give a recital in Haverhill, Mass., to- 
morrow and will sing in Canada and the 
West again before leaving for Europe, 
where she is to sing in London and Paris 
during the coming season. a: ta Ee 





LILLIA SNELLING’S TRIUMPHS 





Young Soprano Distinguishes Herself in 
Opera and Concerts 


Lillia Snelling, the promising young so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
and «upil of Laura E. Morel, has risen to 
the foremost rank with astonishing °rapid- 
ity. On Thursday evening of last week 
she appeared for the first time in the rodle 
of Lola in “Cavalleria.” Miss Snelling had 
had but a few days to study the rdéle 
and little or no chance for rehearsal. 
Nevertheless she acquitted herself in a 
manner that surprised even those familair 
with her rare abilities. She sang with a 
freshness and beauty of voice not often 
met with and acted with singular grace and 
charm. Miss Snelling’s vocal and his- 
trionic art are, moreover, backed by a cap- 
tivating personality. Her work was one 
of the most significant features of the en- 
tire evening, and the daily press was unan- 
imous in praising her achievement. 

Last Monday and Tuesdav she was heard 
in two important concerts in Pennsylvania 
and proved on this occasion that she is as 
thoroughly at ease in concert as in opera. 
Miss Snelling was invited to be one of the 
members of the company to accompany Mr. 
Caruso on his forthcoming concert tour, 
but her previous plans made this impos- 
sible. 


Engages Gertrude Rennyson for People’s 
Symphony Concerts 


Conductor F. X. Arens of the People’s 
Symphony Concerts this week announced 
the engagement of Gertrude Rennyson, the 
well-known soprano, as _ soloist at the 
March 26 concert of the orchestra. An en- 
tire act from “The Flying Dutchman” will 
be performed on this occasion, with the 
assistance of the MacDowell Chorus. Miss 
Rennyson will be heard also in a group of 
arias and songs. 
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AMERICAN ARTISTS 
IN VIENNA MUSIC 


Yvonne de Treville and Mme. 
Cahier Prominent Among Them 
—New Concert Works 





V1IENNA, Feb. 11.—The benefit concert 
for the German Aid Society in Vienna, 
always one of the important musical events 
of the season, was particularly brilliant 
this time, such artists as the singer, Mlle. 
de Treville; the ‘cellist, Pablo de Casals, 
and the flutist, Ary van Leeuwen, of the 
Hofoper, accompanied by the’ Concertverein 
Orchestra under Gutheil, having been en- 
listed for the occasion. Miss de Treville, 
a charming and unaffected young American 
woman, had been heard here at the Hof- 
oper last Spring, when she electrified all 
lovers of coloratura by her faultless execu- 
tion of the most difficult runs and trills. 
She is the owner of a silvery, flexible voice 
which soars to seemingly impossible heights 
and dwells there with wonderful purity and 
artistic ‘crescendo to the final note. She 
sang the well-known Proch variations in 
German, “Woher dieses Sehnen,” and after 
stormy demands for an encore added the 
charming “Chanson provengale,” by Dell’ 
Acqua. Later in the evening she excelled 
in Lombard’s “Oublions” and a villanelle 
by Dell’ Acqua. Miss de Treville had come 
here from a highly successful concert tour, 
and wore a decoration she recently received 
from the King and Queen (Carmen Sylva) 
of Roumania, after singing to their majes- 
ties. It was the order of the Bene Me- 
rento of the first class. 

Casals played with his accustomed virtu- 
osity the D Major Concerto by Haydn, 
Fauré Elegie and an Allegro Appas- 
sionata by Saint-Saéns, while van Leeu- 
wen, after variations on a Chopin theme 
by Demersseman, delighted the audience 
with a dainty minuet composed by Fred- 
erick the Great. Many members of the 
court, of the diplomatic corps, and promi- 
nent personages were among the large au- 
dience, and the glitter in the row of boxes 
was like that on a gala n’ght at the Met- 
ropolitan. 

Recent novelties in the concert hall have 
been Karl Weigl’s “Symphonic Phantasy” 
at an evening of the Tonkiinstlerverein and 
“Symphonic Variations,” by Walter Braun- 
fels, at the Concertverein. The former 
shows great command of orchestration, is 
delicate. in the first movement, while the 
scherzo has vim and action. In counter- 
point Weigl is a master, and almost every 
one of his themes carries with it a counter- 
strain. The “Variations,” by Braunfels, 
are on a theme designated as an ancient 
French nursery song. Plenty of imagina- 
tion is displayed in the work, but there 
are too many repetitions of the same mo- 
tive, while the various parts have not 
sufficient connection with one another, and 
there is no definite climax. 

Although the hundredth anniversary of 
Liszt’s birthday is as far off as October 22, 
yet the announcements of concerts in cele- 
bration thereof are already numerous, while 
one has actually taken place, that of the 
Liszt pupil, Bernhard Stavenhagen, who 
conducted with enthusiasm the master’s 
“Dante” Symphony, bringing out the In- 


ferno and Purgatorio with all their terrors, 
the Tonkiinstler Orchestra. responding well 
to his lead. Stavenhagen then yielded the 
baton to Nedbal, and played with wonderful 
power Liszt’s paraphrase on a “Dies Irae” 
melody entitled “Totentanz.” 

Mme. Cahier returned last week from a 
most successful concert tour through Ger- 
many, Norway and Denmark for a few 
days’ stay in Vienna, and sang _ the 
“Csipra” in the “Gypsy Baron” at the Hof- 
oper last Sunday. Her second song recital 
this season will take place on March 2, 
and responding to a generally expressed 
wish she will repeat the Scotch songs by 
Haydn with piano, violin and violoncello 
accompaniment, which created such a sen- 
sation at the Haydn festival. 

It is now definitely settled that Hans 
Gregor will assume the direction of the 
Hofoper on March 1. The first opera to 
be presented under him will be the “Rose 
Cavalier,” which in Vienna will be given 
in a curtailed form. On the 13th Lucie 
Weidt will appear for the first time since 
her absence in New York, singing in “Fi- 
delio.” 

Last Thursday was- an interesting eve- 
ning at the Ehrbar Saal, the stage being 
occupied, in addition to the customary 
grand, by a fine parlor organ, on both of 
which instruments the composer, Adam 
Ore, at various times played compositions 
by Bach and Tschaikowsky, as well as a 
suite and prelude by himself. He further 
acted as accompanist in concerted numbers 
of his own composition, in which female 
voices and the violin had part, the latter 
in the hands of Marv Dickerson, the tal- 
ented young artist whom I have mentioned 
on a former occasion. The concluding 
number of the interesting evening was an 
Ave Maria for women’s voices by Brahms. 

Appie FuNK. 





BEETHOVEN’S “NINTH” GIVEN 


Oratorio Society United with Boston 
Symphony and Eminent Soloists 





,ALTIMORE, Feb. 27.—The Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra gave one of the best con- 
certs ever given in Baltimore by this or- 
ganization at the Lyric Wednesday eve- 
ning. Anton Witek gave a masterful ren 
dition of Beethoven’s Concerto in D Major, 
for violin and orchestra, op. 61. 

The concluding work was Beethoven's 
Symphony No. 9, with final chorus, on 
Schiller’s “Ode to Joy,” op. 125. The vo- 
cal part was rendered by the Oratorio So- 
ciety under the direction of Joseph Pache. 
The soloists were Corinne Rider-Kelsey, 
soprano; Janet Spencer, contralto; Daniel 
Beddoe, tenor, and Claude Cunningham, 
basso. W. J. R. 





Sefior Guetary in New Jersey Recital 


Sefior Guetary, the Spanish tenor, sang 
before a large audience at a guest day of 
the Chaminade Society of Hackensack, 
N. J., Monday afternoon. The afternoon 
was devoted to readings from the “Ring of 
the Nibelung,” with musical illustrations, 
Sefior Guetary giving the Siegmund’s Love 
Song. After the regular program he sang 
several numbers, including the famous solo 
from “Aida” and a fascinating Italian Tar- 
antelle, receiving the most enthusiastic ap- 
plause. 

Augusta Osborn, who accompanied him 
in a most charming manner, added greatly 
to the pleasure of the afternoon. 
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Eugene Wallner 


Norwicu, Conn., Feb. 20.—Eugene Wall 
ner, well known as a violinist and edu- 
cator, died here, on February 18, of pneu- 
monia. Mr. Wallner was born in Geneva, 
Switzerland, in 1848. He received his mu- 
sical education at the Geneva Conservatory, 
and for a time occupied the position of 
first violin at the Geneva Opera. He came 
to America at the age of thirty, settling 
in Cambridge, Mass., and soon identified 
himself with the musical life of that city. 
In later years he moved to Norwich, Conn., 
where he taught and organized many mu- 
sical bodies. 


Edward A. Lefebre 


Edward A. Lefebre, the saxophone solo- 
ist, who played for twenty-two years with 
G'lmore’s Band, died February 22 of apo- 
plexy, at his home, No. 201 Ryerson street, 
Brooklyn. He was born in The Hague, 
Holland, seventy-six years ago, and came 





to this country when a young man. As 
a member of Gilmore’s Band, and later of 
Sousa’s* Band, he played in nearly every 
country of the world, and also before many 
of the crowned heads of Europe. For 
many years he was with the Twenty-second 
Regiment Band. 





Walter Felldinger 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 22—W alter Fell 
dinger, thirty-five years old, a violinist in 
the orchestra of the Philadelphia-Chicago 
Opera Company, which is now playing at 
the Metropolitan Opera House in this city, 
became suddenly ill yesterday in his room 
at the Hotel Rodman and died soon after 
medical assistance arrived. At the time he 
was stricken Felldinger was preparing to 
go to New York, where he was to play at 
the Metropolitan Opera House 


Franz Mahl 


Franz Mahl, a pianist and member of 
several orchestras as well as a composer, 
was found dead of asphyxiation at his 
home, No. 323 East Fifty-fifth street, New 
York, on February 26. He is said to have 
spent much time in composing light selec- 
tions and in orchestrating scores. 


Mrs. Mary Wardell 


Mrs. Mary Wardell, for many years or- 
gan'st of Calvary Baptist  nurch, Brook- 
lyn, died at her home in that borough on 
February 19. ‘She was the widow of 
Charles Wardell. 
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FORERUNNER OF DEBUSSY ANDSTRAUSS 


Chabrier’s Music a Link Between France Before Wagner and 

Germany and France After Wagner, Says Kurt Schindler Who 
the Composer’s One-Act Operatic Fragment, 
“ Briseis ’—Story and Significance of the Work 








Wil the concert of the MacDowell 

Chorus on March 3 a number of 
works entirely new to American audiences 
is presented to the public. Of these the 
most pretentious is an opera, “Briséis,” a 
one-act fragment by Emmanuel Chabrier. 
To a representative of MusicaAL AMERICA 
Kurt Schindler, who conducts the perform- 
ance, spoke of the importance of Chabrier 
and his work in the development of modern 
music. Said Mr. Schindler: 

“Chabrier has indeed been known to mu- 
sicians all these vears: but the general 
public does not know him. He stands as a 
link between France before Wagner and 
Germany and France after Wagner. In 
his music is foreshadowed much that De- 
bussy and Strauss have given to the world. 
An ardent Wagnerite, he was one of those 
Frenchmen who journeyed to Bayreuth to 
imbibe, as it were, the atmosphere in which 
the master lived. His music is colorful and 
is full of astounding orchestral devices and 
effects. Delicacy, refinement and power 
are all present in his work, and thovgh the 
public may not accept ‘Briséis’ at first hear- 
ing from a dramatic standpoint, I am con- 
fident that the musical value of the work 
warrants its being performed before con- 
cert audiences from time to time. It has 
been given at the Concerts Lamoureux, at 
Carlsruhe, in 18908; Berlin, in 1899; Paris, 
at the Grand Opéra, in May of the same 
year, and shortly afterwards in Brussels. 
. found Richard Strauss. some twelve years 
ago, full of praise for the work and Felix 
Mottl has done much to introduce Chabrier 
in Germany. 

“The ‘Briséis’ is not the ‘Briséis’ of Ho- 
mer, who figures in the ‘Iliad’ as the hand- 
maid of Acnilles. The storv of the opera 
is based on a poem of Goethe. The scene 
is at Corinth, in Greece, during the reign 
of the Emoveror Hadrian, about 100 A. VD. 
The theme of the work is the conflict be- 
tween paganism and Christianity, in which 
the outcome is Christianiay triumphant. It 
seems to me to be a theme of world in- 
terest and is wonderfully developed, in both 
the words and music. The opera opens 
with a ‘Chorus of Mariners,’ which is one 
of the sublimest conceptions of the Medi- 
terranean in music that I know of. /H/ylas, 
the lover, bids Briséis farewell as he leaves 
for Phcenicia in search of treasure. A love 
duet follows and the ship sails. Thanasté, 
the mother of Briséis, appears. She is ail- 
ing with a demoniac illness and vows that 
if she is healed she will give her daughter, 
Briséis, to become a nun and will herself 
spread Christianity among mankind. The 
chorus of servants sings a “Hymnus” to 
\nollo, the god of neln in need. As their 
beseeching grows stronger and stronger 
the voice of the Catechiste is suddenly 
heard singing the litanies of Christ. This 
scene has called up in my mind the paint- 
ing of Max Klinger, which shows the pa- 
van gods assembled on Vlvmpus, bowing in 
reverence as the Christ enters their abode 
—a symbolic representation of the triumph 
of Christianity over paganism. 

‘But, to continue the story, Stratokles, 
an old servitor, full of confidence in the 
old gods, tells of the joy of the old re- 
ligion and pictures the incoming Chris- 
tianitv as a religion of sadness. The Cate- 

chiste reappears. Thanasté will he healed 
if Briséis will embrace Christianity; the 
chorus on the one hand beseeches her not 
to forsake the old gods, and her love for 
Hylas also bids her not to, but to save her 
mother, she obeys. The opera closes with 
the praise of Christ, the Vanquisher. 

“Considering that this is but one act of 
an opera, the other acts of which never 
came to light, as Chabrier died shortly after 
having finished the first act, of which | 
have been speaking, it seems to me remark- 
ably complete as a fragment. I believe that 
there is strong appeal in the music and that 
the public will learn to love Chabrier be 
yond his orchestral rhapsody, ‘Espajia,’ 
which appears now to be the only work o 
this composer that American audiences are 
familiar with. For our performance I have 
keen happy to find enthusiastic artists for 
the five roles. Alma Gluck will sing the 
part of Briséis: Bressler-Gianoli, Thanas 
td; Edmond Clément, Hylas; Dinh Gilly. 
the Catechiste, and Leon Rothier, Strat 





okles. The Philharmonic Orchestra _ will 
play the orchestral part, which is stu- 
pendous, and which even calls for addi- 
tional instruments. 

“The MacDowell Chorus will be 160 
strong, and I am more than satisfied with 
the work they have done on the difficult 
choral part. In rehearsing this year I have 
adopted a new plan, rehearsing the male 
and female sections separately each week 
and also once a week combined.” 


PLANS GREAT TOUR FOR 
ST. PAUL’S ORCHESTRA 


Manager Charles L. Wagner Completes 
Arrangements for Festival Trip 
Through the Northwest 


Cuicaco, Feb. 27.—Charles L. Wagner, 
who has made such a success in his han- 
dling of the tour of Kocian, and the St. 
Paul Symphony Orchestra, was a sojourner 
in Chicago last Monday en route home to 
the Northwest from the East, where he 
recently closed a number of important en- 
gagements. He will open his Spring tour 
with a big festival in St. Paul on March 
29 and 30, and will then continue his pil 
grimage on West and Northwest into an 
entirely new territory, and in Canada, this 
being the first large orchestra that has 
visited that section. After four. weeks’ 
travel they will return to St. Paul for two 
important concerts with the Sheffield Choir, 
thereafter immediately resuming a return 
tour, making in all ten weeks of travel. 

Mme. Elizabeth Rothwell-Wolff, so 
prano, and George Harris, Jr., tenor, will 
be the soloists during the tour. On the 
Western tour Mme. Harriet Orendorf will 
be the oratorio soprano, Irene Armstrong 
serving similarly on the Eastern tour, 
while Charles F. Champlain will be the 
basso of the Western tour. Albert Borroff, 
the Chicago basso, will fill some engage- 
ments with the orchestra. Tina Mae 
Haines will precede the orchestra, giving 
preparatory lecture-recitals on the pro 
gram, an educational feature quite new in 
that territory. This is the first time that 
the St. Paul Orchestra has toured. C.E.N. 








BEEBE-DETHIER RECITAL 


Three Novelties Presented in Their 


Chicago Program 


Cuicaco, Feb. 27.—Last Wednesday 
morning Caroline Beebe, pianist, and 
Edouard Dethier, violinist, gave a delight- 
ful recital in the foyer of Orchestra Hall, 
ministering to a select but very musical 
audience. The program was unusual in 
that it presented three absolute novelties, 
given here for the first time: Bernhard’s 
Sonata in E Flat Minor, Reger’s Suite in 
1) Major and Stojowski’s Sonata in ( 
Major, and if it was interesting by reason 
of its newness, it was equally meritorious 
in the matter of its revelation. soth the 
pianist and the violinist proved their tech- 
nical excellence as well as their capacity 
for lucidity of expression and tonal charms 
in the revelation of the new music. 


os. Me: 





Two Tuesday Night Concerts 


Carolyn Beebe, the pianist, and Edouard 
Dethier, violinist, gave a sonata recital in 
Mendelssohn Hall, New York, last Tues- 
day evening. Their program included a 
new work by Reger and sonatas by Fauré 
and Nardini. Anether Tuesday night con 
cert was given by the Oratorio Society, 
assisted by a number of eminent soloists, 
in César Franck’s “Beatitudes,” a new 
Saint-Saéns Psalm and several other choral 
works, in Carnegie Hall. A review of both 
events will appear in next week's issue of 
MusicaAL AMERICA, 
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Pepito Arriola, the boy pianist, amazed 


and delighted audiences at Salt Lake 
City recently in two concerts. 
ee 
Maurice Nitke, the violinist, played in a 
concert before society in Lakewood, N. J., 
last week, assisted by Eva Rombro, so- 
prano, and Yvonne Koniger, pianist. 
ee 
Clifford Cairns, basso-cantante, sang the 
baritone role in Frederick Schlieder’s new 
cantata, “The Way of Penitence,” which 
was given at a special service in St. Paul’s 
Church, New York, on February 28. 
oe e+ 
The Columbia School of Music, of To- 
ledo, O., has moved into new quarters, in 
the heart of the city’s residence district. 
Its old quarters proved inadequate to its 
growth s nce its organization in 1908. 
2 6 « 
The Fifth Kunkel Concert in St. Louis, 
February 20, engaged Stella McKay, so- 
Herman Wiesenbach, flutist, and 


prano; iesen 
Charles A. Kaub, violinist. The program 
was “semi-popular” and was much en- 


joyed. 
* * * 

Emil Sturmer, the violinist, and Otto 
Sturmer, the pianist, of Toledo, O., gave a 
recital at Connersville, Ind., February 28, 
the first of a number of concert engage- 
ments arranged for the surrounding cities 
of Toledo. 

* * * 

Mrs. Matthew J. Whittall opened her 
Worcester, Mass., home recently to enter- 
tain 150 of the society people of that city 
with a concert by the Flonzaley Quartet. 
Numbers by Mozart, Glazounow, Haydn, 
Boccherini and Dvorak were given. 

c 6.5 
Rebecca” E. Dubbs and Ella M. Phillips, 
students of the Ziegler Institute of New 
York, sang at a concert given Thursday 
evening, February 9, at Lancaster, Pa. 
Henry Gaines Hawn lectured to the In- 
stitute Monday evening, February 20. 

Py et 

Edwin Howard, tenor, has been engaged 
by the Philharmonic Society of Eau Claire, 
Wis., as director. Director Howard is a 
graduate of Harvard, studied under the 
late John K. Paine and is well known in 
church and concert circles at Boston. 

x * * 

Laura Lewis, contralto, has returned to 
Salt Lake City after having been with 
the Sheehan Grand Opera company all sea- 
son. Her tour was marked with success, 
but she will take a year’s rest, and inci- 
dentally continue her studies with Alfred 


Best. 
* * * 


Fred Graham, of the Salt Lake Music 
Festival Association, announces that he has 
signed a contract calling for the appear- 
ance in that city, in a series of three 
concerts, of the Russian Symphony orches- 
tra of New York, during the music festi- 
val in May. 

* * *” 

At the second evening recital of cham- 
ber music given by Mrs. Emma Winslow 
Childs, at her residence in Providence, the 
assisting soloist was M. Alice Witchell, so- 
prano, who sang songs by Cowen, D’Har- 
delot, Bond and German. Grace Gurney, 
a pupil of Mrs. Childs, was heard in piano 
selections. 

* * x 

Owing to the demand to hear Alessan- 
dro Bonci, the artistic tenor, at his recital 
in Chicago recently, hundreds of people 
having been turned away, Impresario Neu- 
mann has secured a return date and Sig. 
Bonci will give an entirely new program 
at the Studebaker Theater, Chicago, on 
April 9. 

* + + 


Mischa Elman, the young Russian vio- 
linist, who made such a pronounced im- 
pression last week with the Thomas Or- 
chestra in Chicago, spent several days in 
that city resting before going to the South- 
west on several special engagements. He 
will give his own recital in Chicago on 
March 12. 


“Die Fidele Bauer” (“The Happy Peas- 
ant”), an operetta by Victor Leon, music 
by Leo Fall, author and composer of “The 
Dollar Princess,” was sung in German at 
the Garden Theater, New York, on 
Wednesday evening of last week and made 


a pleasant impression. Gustav Amberg 
was the director. 
eS 2 = 
Toledo, O., has a new organization, 


called the Musical Art Society, the object 
of which is the advancement of music in 
Toledo. The organization is for men only 
and the officers are: President, William E. 
Duckwitz ; vice-president, Jonathan F. Rog- 
ers; secretary, John A. Ardner, and treas- 
urer, Dr. Theodore Zbinden. 
* * * 

A number of songs by Louise de Gin- 
ther were sung at the concert given in 
Philadelphia on February 22 by the So- 
ciety of Arts and Letters. These were 
“The Unanswered,” “Birds in the High 
Hall Garden” and “On a Fan.” They were 
sung by Amelia T. Wilkinson and produced 
a very favorable impression. 

* * * 

At Mary A. Cryder’s most recent Sun- 
day afternoon musicale in Wiaashington, 
D. C., the chief feature of the program was 
the singing by Hilda Koehler of the new 
song, “Floriana,” by Ethel Tozier, a local 
pianist. It is a waltz ballad with a charm- 
ing swing. Miss Cryder wrote the words. 
Miss Tozier acted as accompanist. 

ee 

A scheme to force the retirement of a 
number of music teachers in the schools of 
New York was defeated last week by the 
Board of Education. The plan to retire the 
teachers was made with the idea of saving 
money, but the board of retirement re- 
ported that, in its opinion, none of the 
teachers affected should be forced to re- 
tire. , 

® * * * 

Bertha Taylor, pianist, pupil of Anna St. 
John, played a recital on Thursday eve- 
ning in Spalding’s Auditorium, Kansas 
City, Mo. She displayed unusual talent, as 
she has both brilliancy of technic and fine 
interpretative powers. Probably the gem 
of the program was the concert étude by 
MacDowell, of which she gave an excellent 
reading 

* * * 

A series of Lenten organ recitals will 
be given by J. Warren Andrews at the 
Church of the Divine Paternity, New York, 
on the afternoons of March 2, 9, 16, 23 
and 30, and April 6. Interesting programs 
will be played and soloists of the rank of 
Samuel Quincy, Martha Clodius, Christine 
Levin, Hazel Hatfield and Charles Gulick 
will assist. 


* * * 

A moventent fathered by the Society of 
American Cantors to establish a seminary 
for cantors has taken definite shape and a 
concert to help it along was announced to 
be wiven in Carnegie Hall, New York, on 
Wednesday evening. March 1, with a pro- 
gram of ancient and modern Hebrew mu- 
sic rendered by a chorus of one hundred, 
Miss Gorovitz, ‘cellist, assisting. 

* * * 

The annual concert by the Glee Club at 
the Mount Ida School for Girls, Newton, 
Mass., was given recently under the direc- 
tion of Howard Lyman, teacher of the vo- 
cal department of the school, before a 
large and enthusiastic audience. The Glee 
Club was assisted by pupils in the voice 


and violin departments and the accom- 
paniments were played by Mae Merriam. 
* * * 


The Musical Art Society, of Plattsburgh, 
N. Y., gave a concert in the Y. M. C. A. 
Build'ng on February 21 The program 
was performed by the Plattsburgh Philo- 
mela Club, a choral organization, and the 
Philharmonic Orchestral Club. Works by 
Mozart, Coleridge-Taylor, Hiller, Mendels- 
sohn, Rubinstein and Vogt were effectively 
sung and polayed. William Hallock, vio'in- 
‘st, and Mary Kavanagh, soprano, assisted 
capably. 

+ * * 

A new symphony orchestra kas been or- 

ganized in Grand Forks, N. D., by William 


Wellington Norton. It consists of mu- 
sicians from the university and from Wes- 
ley College and has already acquired a 
large following. It will give a concert 
during the month of March, when an am- 
bitious program will be presented. There 
is much interest in the project of making 
the orchestra a permanent factor of the 
city’s musical life. 
* * *® 

The Choral Society of St. Luke’s Church, 
New York, presented Gilbert and Sulli- 
van’s operetta, “H. M. S. Pinafore,” in the 
hall of the church at Convent avenue and 
I4Ist street, on February 23. The cast in- 
cluded George P. Egbert, A. Dynes, Jes- 
sica Hewson, Winworth Williams, Arthur 
B. Spence and J. Brady. Wallace Ers- 
kine managed the production, and the or- 
chestra was conducted by Robert S. Ers- 
kine. 

o's ¢ 

A concert was given at the Second Pres- 
byterian Church, Rahway N. J., on Feb- 
ruary 21. The participants were Edith 
Chapman Goold, soprano; Mary Lansing, 
contralto; Ethel Smith, violinist; Frederick 
Gunster, tenor, and: Frank Croxton, bass. 
Henry Hall Duncklee was accompanist and 
director. The program was an interest- 
ing and varied one, each of the artists 
distinguishing themselves by exceptionally 
fine singing or plaving. 

* *x* * 

The only appearance of Mischa Elman, 
violinist, in Wisconsin on his third annual 
tour, was at Oshkosh, Wis., last week, un- 
der the direction of Mrs. Clara Bowen 
Shepard, the well-known Milwaukee im- 
presario. Mr. Elman was scheduled to ap- 
pear in Milwaukee at the same time, but 
the engagement was withdrawn, probably 
because of lack of appreciation of the 
great artist. Mr. Elman went from Osh- 
kosh to the Pacific coast via Canada 

a 

A song recital was given in the evening 
of February 23, in the studio of Mrs. Mary 
Gregory Murray, pianist, at the Hotel 
Martha Washington, New York, by May 
Brenz, a young American soprano. Miss 
Brenz sang songs by Brahms, Loewe, 
Tschaikowsky, Gaul and others, disclosing 
a voice of pleasing natural quality and 
which holds out considerable promise for 
the future. She was accompanied by Mrs. 
Murray, who contributed, in addition, sev- 
eral Chopin numbers. 

oe é 

The C Sharp Club, of Toledo, O., held 
the sixth recital of compositions by Ameri- 
cans on February 18 The numbers were 
by Gottschalk, John K. Paine. William H. 
Sherwood, Wilson G. Smith, Edward Bax- 
ter, Perry and Ernest Kroeger. Sketches 
of the lives of each were read and per- 
sonal letters from the composers were con- 
tributed by Miss Keith. Geraldine Snyder 
gave the paper of the afternoon on “Ameri 
can Schools of Music and Teaching as a 
Profession in the United States.” 


* * * 

The wealth of musical affairs in Milwau- 
kee on Washington’s birthday centered on 
the Woman’s Union concert at Grand Ave- 
nue Congregational Church. An _ organ 
and song recital was given by Emma Pat- 
ton, soprano; Royal F. Dadmun, baritone, 
and Clarence Shepard, the church organist, 
whose fame is much more than local Mr. 
Shepard appeared to best advantage in the 
Siegfried Funeral March of Wagner. The 
program was cosmopolitan and a large 
audience was present. M. N. S. 

* *x* * 

F. Avery Jones, organist of St. Mark’s 
Church, Philadelphia, gave the third and 
last of his organ recitals Saturday after- 
noon, February 25th, before a large audi- 
ence. A miscellaneous program, giving 
preference to English composers, was 
handled skilfully by Mr. Jones, showing 
both breadth and artistic interpretation. 
Charlotte Kendall Hull, violinist, was the 
assisting artist. Miss Hull, besides play- 
ing a small group number, played the 
Andante from the new Elgar concerto. 


+ * * 

The Philharmonic Choral Club of New 
York, Emma Walton Hodkinson conductor, 
held its regular monthly invitation musicale 
at the club rooms, No. 1947 Broadway, 
Wednesday evening, February 15. A “Val- 
entine Frolic” followed at the conclusion 
of the regular program, which was com- 
posed of love songs only. The solos were 
sung by the following members: Amelia 
Schneider, Daisy Wolff. Katherine Rhodes, 
Ellen Anderson and Mrs. Alfred Her- 
mann, Mrs. Sara Potter-Clarke and Mrs. 
Ida Woodbury Seymour. Harry Howe 
Whittaker acted as accompanist. 

+ 4 + 


Annie Louise David, harpist, and Flor- 
ence Mulford, mezzo-soprano, appeared to- 


gether in a concert in Kingston, N. Y., on 
February 21. Their work was received 
with the enthusiasm its rare qualities de- 
served. On February 25 Mme. David 
played at a reception given at the New 
York residence of Mrs. Alton. On Feb- 
ruary 25 she played solos at the West End 
Collegiate Church, New York, and in the 
evening at a reception given at the Brook- 
lyn residence of Mrs. Charles Flint in 
honor of Charlotte Lund, the soprano. 
*x * * 

There was a concert by the Children’s 
Orchestra in the Hotel Plaza, New York, 
last week, given by Mrs. James Cunning- 
ham Bishop, who organized the orchestra 
and has supported it for years. The chil- 
dren had been trained by Louis J. Corun 
and displayed remarkable skill in Kaff’s 
“Leonore Symphony,” the barcarolle from 
“Les Contes d’Hoffmann,” the Turkish 
March from’ Beethoven’s “Ruins of 
Athens,” an intermezzo by W. Alletter, the 
adagio from Beethoven’s “Sonata Pathé- 
tique” and a reverie composed by Mr. Corun 
and dedicated to Mrs. Bishop. Society at- 
tended the concert in large numbers. 

o*” * * 


“Modern Music and Musicians,” the lec- 
ture recital given last Sunday by Florence 
Haubiel Pratt at the Labor Temple in New 
York, again attracted a large audience. Her 
interesting program was as follows: (1) 
Rhapsodic No. 12, (2) “Forest Winds,” (3) 
Nocturne, No. 3, (4) “The Nightingale,” 
Ly Franz Liszt, (5) “Florian’s Song” by 
Godard, (6) “In Bygone Days” by Chad- 
wick, (7) “Love Me if I Love” by Foote, 


(8) “Songs my Mother Taught Me” by 
Dvorak, (9) “Last Rose of Summer” by 
Moore, (10) “Villanelle” by Dell ’Aqua. 


Miss Pratt’s success was such that she has 
again for the third time been re-engaged. 
*x* * * 

The musical department of the Omaha 
Woman’s Club, Blanche Sorenson, leader, 
held its annual open meeting recently, pre- 
senting a most delightful program. Belle 
von Mansfelds, ‘cellist, played a group of 
three compositions and her instrument was 
never heard to better advantage than on 
this occasion. Elizabeth Hamling’s beauti- 
ful soprano voice was greatly enjoyed, a 
group of four numbers was given by Edith 
L. Wagoner, pianist, and the Brahms 
Quartet, composed of Mrs. H. C. Paul, so- 
prano; Ruth Ganson, contralto; H. C. Jes- 
sen, tenor, and Louis Loring, basso, sang 
the song cycle “In a Persian Garden” by 
Liza Lehmann, which was a serious under- 
taking well carried out. Estelle Brown and 
Vernon C. Bennett contributed much as ac- 
companists. 

ee @ 

Piedmont church, Worcester, which has 
the reputation of maintaining one of the 
finest choirs in that city, has engaged Fred 
W. Bailey, former organist at Old South 
Church in the same city, as organist and 
director, with the following quartet under 
his direction: Ernestine Harding, of Mil- 
ford, soprano; Ernestine Gauthier, of 
Springfield, contralto; Norman A. Arnold, 
of .Dorchester, tenor, and Miltor C. Sny- 
der, bass. Trinity church, Worcester, has 
announced the engagement of the follow- 
ing quartet: Ruth MacaTammany, soprano; 
Janet Briggs, contralto; Frederick R. H. 
Stetson, baritone, and Lester W. West, 
‘enor. Another of the larger Worcester 
churches to make a change in the arrange- 
ments for the coming year is the First 
Baptist church, which announces the fol- 


lowing as its musical force: Walter W. 
Farmer, organist and diréctor; Marion 
Spinney, soprano; Mrs. Bertha Griswold 


Denny, contralto; Charles A. Grosvenor, 
tenor, and W. Wilmont Aldrich, baritone. 
* * 7 


The music furnished at the recent ses- 
sions in Providence of the Religious Edu- 
cational Association was of such merit as 
to deserve mention. The music committee 
was comprised of Dr. Jules Jordan, con- 
ductor of the Arion Club; George F. 
Wheelwright, director of St. John’s, and 
W. D. Stone, of the First Universalist 
Church, who invited their respective choirs 
and other singers, including some members 
of the Arion Club, to assist. More than 
two hundred responded to the invitation, 
formine a fine choir of about 100 each for 
the two evenin~s singing required of them. 
The exercises were preceded each evening 
by a short program of concert numbers 
supplied by Ella Beatrice Ball, violinist; 
Ethel Thornon, pianist; Butler L. Church, 
basso, and Medora F. Ladevese, organist. 
The numbers for the full choir were Dr. 
George Martin’s “Hail, Gladdening Light.” 
“The Splendors of thy Glory,” by H. H. 
Woodward; Dr. Stainer’s “What Are 
These?” and an arrangement of Faure’s 
“Crucifix” entitled “When Power Divine.” 
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WHERE THEY ARE 








Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the office of Mustcat AMerica not later 
than Friday of the week preceding the date of 
publication. 

Individuals 
Alda, Mme. Frances—New York, March 3, Men 
delssohn Hall, recital. 


Benedict, Pearl—Albany, March 8; Easton, Pa., 
March 29. 

Bispham, David—Philadelphia, March 3-4; Corsi- 
cana, March 13. 

Bisoni, Feruccio—Brooklyn, March 2. 

Connell, Horatio—New York, March 3: Amherst, 
March 16; Philadelphia, March 23. 

De Gogorza, Emilio—St. Paul, March 7. 

Eddy, Clarence—Helena, Mont., March 6; Boze- 
man, March 7; Fargo, N. D., March 10; Des 
Moines, March 12; St. Paul, March 14. 

Elman, Mischa—Boston, March 4; Washington, 


March 10; Chicago, March 12. 

Falk, Jules—Philadelphia, March 13. 

Fox, Felix—New Haven, March 2. 

Gotsch, Joseph—New York, March 3. 

Hastings, Frederick—Canada, March 3; New York, 
March 6; Boston, March 9; Philadelphia, March 
14. 

Hambourg, Boris—Cincinnati, March 17. 

Hofmann, Josef—Lincoln, Neb., March 13. 

Jennings, Pauline—Brooklyn, March 7. 

Jomelli, Jeanne—Milwaukee, March 16. 

Kirkby-Lunn, Mme.—Cambridge, Mass, March 2; 
Boston, March 3-4; New York, March 12. 

Virginia—Winfield, Kan., March 4; 





Listemann, 


Newton, March 6; Wichita, March 7; Cotton- 
woods Falls, March 8; Concordia, March 9; 
Abilene, March 10; Salina, March 11; Manhat- 


tan, March 13; Hastings, Neb., March 14; 
coln, Neb., March 15. 

Maconda, Charlotte—Buffalo, March 7. 

Miller, Christine—Brownsville, Pa., March 3; Cos- 
hocton, O., March 8; Indianapolis, March 10; 
Toledo, March 21; Rochester, March 23; New 
York, Carnegie Hall, March 29. 

Ormond, Lilla—New York, March 4. 

Pilzer, Maximilian—Mendelssohn Hall, New York, 
March 7. 


Powell, Maud—Baltimore, March 3: New York, 
March 7 and ro. 
Rider-Kelsey, Corinne—Worcester, Mass., March 


7; Milwaukee, March 14. 
Rogers, Francis—Lowell, March 6; Providence, R. 
I., March 8; Williamstown, Mass., March 9. 
Salmon, Alvah Glover—New York, March 4; Con 


cord, N. H., March 8. 

Samaroff, Olga—Boston, March 3. 

Stojowski, Sigismond—Mendelssohn Hall, New 
York, March 4. 

Tetrazzini, Mme.—Carnegie Hall, New York, 
March 6. 


Tollefsen, Carl—Brooklyn, March 5. 

Wells, John Barnes—New York, March 7, 11, 20 
and 30. 

Werrenrath, Reinald—Syracuse, March 3; 
York, Marchg; Katonah, N. Y., March 15. 

Wiiliams, H. Evan—Denver, March 14. 


New 


Orchestras, Choruses, Quartets, etc. 


American String Quartet—Briarcliffe, N. Y., March 
8. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra—Boston, March 3-4; 
Worcester, Mass., March 7; Boston, March 10-11. 

Bostonia Sextet Club—Lake Geneva, March 3; Fl 
gin, Ill., March 4; Chicago, March 6. 

Brooklyn Arion Singing Society—Brooklyn, March 
9. 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra—Cincinnati, March 
3-4; Columbus, O., March 6; Pittsburg, March 
7; Cleveland, March 8; Cincinnati, March 12. 

Flonzaley Quartet—Milwaukee, March 3; Apple- 
ton, Wis., March 6; Minneapolis, March 7; St. 
Paul, March 8; Milwaukee, March 9g; St. Louis, 
March 10-11. 

Hoffmann String Quartet—Boston, March 28. 
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Kneisel Quartet—Baltimore, March 1o. 

Longy Club—Chickering Hall, Boston, March 6. 

Marum-Sinzig Ensemble—New York, March 4. 

McDowell Club—Carnegie Hall, March 3. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra—Minneapolis, 
March 3, 5, 10 and 12. 

Musical Art Soctety—New York, March 16. 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra—New York, 
March 7, ro and 12. 
New York Symphony Orchestra—New York, 


March 3; Brooklyn, March 4; New York, March 
5s and 12. 

Oratorio Society of New York—New York, March 
10. 

Philadelphia Orchestra—Philadelphia, March 3, 4, 
10, IT. 

Philharmonic Trio—Brooklyn, March 11. 

Rubinstein Club—New York, March 11. 


Seattle Symphony Orchestra—Seattle, March 6 
and 12. ° 

St. Louis Symphony Orchestra—St. Louis, March 
5 and 12. 


St. Paul Symphony Orchestra—St. Paul, March 7. 

Thomas Orchestra—Chicago, March 3-4, 10, 11. 

Young People’s Symphony Concert—Carnegie Hall, 
New York, March 11. 


M’CALL LANHAM IN 
RECITAL OF SONGS 


Baritone Entertains Large Audience at 
American Institute of Applied Music 





McCall Lanham, baritone, of the voice 
department of the American Institute of 
Applied Music, gave an interesting recital 
at the institute 
last Friday eve- 
ning. Mr. Lan- 
ham has a voice 
of excellent 
quality and _ his 
presentation of 
the entire pro- 
gram showed his 
thorough §artist- 
ry. His singing 
in MacDowell’s 
“Long Ago” and 
Kursteiner’s “I 
would my song 
were like a star” 
was exceptional- 
ly good, he be- 
ing compelled to 
give an_ encore 
in each instance to satisfy the demands of 
the audience. 

The program 

‘Revenge, Timotheus Tries,” i “Al 
ander’s. Feast,” Handel: ‘‘Sebben Trudele, Cal 
dara; Serenade, “Don Giovanni,” Mozart; “How 
Deep the Slumber of ‘the Floods,” Lowe; Aria, 
“Fille des Rois,’’ L’Africaine, Meyerbeer: “Mor 
gen,” Strauss; “Freisinn,” Schumann; “Wir Wan- 
delten,” Brahms; “Au Matin Clair,” Rabey; 
“Mandoline,” Debussy; “Portrait,” Nerini; “TI 
Would My Song Were Like a Star,” Kursteiner; 
“T Kiss’d My Love,” Clyde Van Nuys Fogel; 
“Long Ago,” MacDowell; “Joy of the Morning,” 
Ware; “I Am Thy Harp,” Woodman; “Invictus,’ 
Huhn. 


BOYS ORCHESTRA HEARD 


—_—— 





Lanham 


McCall 


was as follows: 
from Ode, “Alex 





Conrad J. Saphier’s Young Instrumen- 
talists Give Meritorious Concert 


On Sunday evening, February 26, the 
Saphier String Orchestra appeared at 
Carnegie Lyceum in concert for the sec- 
ond time in its career, under Conrad J. 
Saphier, its conductor and founder. 

The concert proved what can be done 
by a serious drill-master in training young 
boys in orchestra playing. 

The orchestra, which consisted of two 
sections of violins, some fifteen each, two 
‘cellos, one viola and piano, played the 
large works, which were given very cred- 
itably. There was nothing of stage ner- 
vousness in evidence, the boys playing 
with excellent tone and good rhythm. Mr. 
Saphier conducted with considerable taste 
and understanding and was enthusiastic- 
ally received by the audience, which com- 
pletely filled the auditorium. There were 
incidental solos played by various mem- 
bers of the orchestra, all with success. 

The soloists of the evening were 
Charles Schuetze, harpist, of the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra, who played 
Cheshire’s “Valse Caprice” in masterly 
style. He scored heavily, returning after 
much applause to play a paraphrase on 
“The Last Rose of Summer.” Frieda Lu- 
bin, a dramatic soprano, sang the big aria 
from “Aida” with much beauty of voice 
and excellent understanding. She was ac- 
companied by the orchestra. She was also 
heard in Nevin’s “The Rosary” and Wood- 
man’s Birthday.” 





Milwaukee’s Municipal Concert 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Feb. 27.—Last Sun- 
day’s municipal concert at the Auditorium 
was one of the greatest musical events of 
the season and by far the most valuable 
program ever given at popular prices, ten 
cents, was presented. An audience of more 
than 3,000 was present. 

In addition to the splendid Christopher 
Bach Symphony Orchestra there appeared 
three leading choral societies of Milwaukee, 
namely, the Germania, Fidelia and Eichen- 


CHICAGO SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS 





Sebald and Foerster Pupils Heard to Good Advantage at the Ziegfeld— 


Alice Merritt-Cochran 


HICAGO, Feb. 27.—A recital of sur- 

prising merit musically was given last 
Saturday morning at the Ziegfeld by the 
piano pupils of Anton Foerster and the 
violin pupils of Alexander Sebald. The 
worth of the piano work developed on this 
occasion by the pupils of Mr. Foerster in- 


dicates his eminence as an educator and 
reflects equal credit upon the students 
under his guidance. Two Chopin selec- 


tions well given by Emma L. Mercer; Julia 
Rebeil played Rachmaninoff’s Prelude in 
C Minor and Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsodie 
No. 12 with remarkable verve and brill- 
iancy, and Agatha Langrich gave _ the 
Grieg Concerto, op. 16, in singularly clear 
and impressive fashion, with the assistance 
of her preceptor, Mr. Foerster, who played 
the second piano. Several vocal selections 
gave variety to the entertainment and the 
final feature was Maurer’s Concerto, op.. 55, 
for four violins and piano. The instru- 
mentalists were: Julia Rebeil, Ethel 
Wade, Christine Nisted and Cleo Rundle, 
the piano part being played by Mr. Sebald. 

The pupils of Ruth M. Burton gave 
an entertaining recital last week under the 
auspices of the Mary Wood Chase School 
of Artistic Piano Playine assisted by the 
choir boys of the Church of the Redeemer. 

Georgia Kober, president of the Sher- 
wood Music School and a well-known pian- 
ist, and Walter Keller, organist, have ar- 
ranged for a series of Tuesday evening 
concerts during this Summer. In addition 
to this service an unusual feature will be 
provided for in several concerts in the 
form of selections for piano and organ and 
a combination of instruments rarely heard 
for solo purposes. 

Advanced piano students of John J. 
Hattstaedt, violin students of Herbert But- 
ler and organ pupils of Effie Murdock will 
give a recital at Kimball Hall next Satur- 
day afternoon. 

Hilda Erickson, a pupil of Karl Reckzeh, 
gave a piano recital last Monday evening 
at the Ziegfeld. 

Mrs. Alice Merritt-Cochran, soprano, 
gave an interesting program of songs at 
the fifth artists’ recital in the Music Hall 
of Evanston last Thursday evening. This 
is one of the many advantages offered to 


the students of the Northwestern Univer- 
sity School of Music. Although Mrs. 


Cochran was handicapped by a severe cold, 
she was able to triumph over her indis- 
position, and her readings of a very in- 
teresting and varied program were: highly 
approved. 


in Evanston Recital 
cently won distinction at her recital in 
Marshalltown, Ia. 

Gertrude Bates, a youthful and brilliant 
violinist, appeared last week as the soloist 
at the first concert of the Musurgia Choral 


Society, under the direction of Thomas 
Taylor Drill. 

George Ashley Brewster, the popular 
tenor, associated with Mrs. Lulu Jones- 
Downing, composer and pianist, gave a 


very interesting program at the club house 
of the Woman’s Athletic Club last Satur- 
day afternoon. 

Mrs. C. B. Kelsey, president of the Na- 

tional Federation of Musical Clubs, has 
taken apartments in this city at No. 3612 
Michigan avenue and will remain here dur- 
ing next month. 
. Pupils of the Emma E. Clark Piano 
School gave an entertaining program in 
her studio suite last Saturday morning in 
Kimball Hall. 

Rodger Walters and Helen Gallup gave 
a two-part piano recital under the aus- 
pices of the Chicago Piano College last 
Saturday afternoon in Kimball Hall. 

In the recent recital given by Emil Lieb 
ling in Kimball Hall, Genevieve Scully of 
this city gave valuable aid in playing the 
music of Rubinstein’s Ballet “Feramors,” 
and Carrie Jacobs, a young Texas pianist, 
gave Bach’s Concerto in D Minor. 

On Juesday evening the pupils of the 
Sherwood Music School gave an interest- 
ing recital at the Assembly Hall of the 
Fine Arts Building. Georgia Kober, presi- 
dent of the Sherwood Music School, played 
the orchestral parts on the second piano 
in a number of instances in most telling 
and artistic fashion. The program was 
pronouncedly pianistic, introducing John 
Cerny, Fay Smith, Martha Harnisch, Alice 
Williams, Esther Vincent, Therese Nelson, 


Gertrude Loyd, Frances Holbrook, Irene 
Peterson, Adah Strand, Mae McFarland, 
Arthur Fram, Gladys O'Neil, Evadne 
Shaak, Hortense Weil, G. E. Gord and 


Agnes Hurley. 

Florence Bedford, Esther Dempsey and 
Ella Ahlschlager, puvils of Earl Blair, of 
the American Conservatory, gave a pro- 


gram in creditable fashion last Tuesday 
evening at Kimball call. 
Mrs. Sturkow-Ryder gave a delightful 


studio tea last Sunday afternoon in honor 
of a number of professional friends who 
happened to be sojourning in this. city. 
She gave a musical program of her own 
in highly original and interesting fashion. 

Pauline Mayer, pianist, of this citv, who 
recently returned from a year of study with 
Godowsky in Berlin, will give her first re 
cital in this city at .Music Hall, Sunday 





Marie Schada, the Danish pianist, re afternoon, April 0. C. E. N. 
kranz, the 100 voices composing which THE LISTEMANN TOUR 
made the great hall resound with virile 


harmony under Milwaukee's efficient mu- 
sical director, Theodore Kelbe. M. N. S. 





DUDLEY BUCK’S PUPILS 





Three Students Show Their Accom- 
plishments in Program of Songs 


The vocal pupils of Dudley Buck gave 
an interesting recital at his studio in Car- 
negie Hall last Friday afternoon. The 
participants were Mrs. John Bradley Cum- 
mings, soprano; India Waclchli, contralto, 
and Charles Edward Long, tenor, who all 
displayed excellent voices and good train- 
ing. 

Mr. Long, for whom his teacher predicts 
a brilliant future, has a voice of great 
beauty. He was heard in “Che Gelida 
Manina,” from “La Bohéme,” by Puccini, 
in “I Hear You Calling Me,” by Marshall, 
and Bullard’s “My Ladies’ Eyes.” Mrs. 
Cummings sang “Ah, Love but a Day,” by 
Beach; “Were I a Sunbeam,” by Vidal; 
“Proposal,” by Salter; d’Hardelot’s “Love's 
Rhapsody” and the “Jhelum Boat Song” 
by Finden, with much success. 

Miss Waelchli sang “Er ist gekommen” 
by Franz, “Salve” by Horne, Schumann’s 
“Nun weltet stille” and Rubinstein’s “Since 
First I Met You,” and was well received. 
Mr. Buck also contributed “Auf geheimen 
Waldespfade,” by Griffes, and “Cecily” by 
Strauss, which showed to advantage his 
excellent voice. The accompaniments were 
well played by Elsie T. Cohen. 





Sang at Own Funeral 


Detroit, Feb. 27—Hymns sung into a 
phonograph by William Henry Faxon, of 
Ovid, two years ago, when he was eighty- 
eight years old, were heard at his funeral 
yesterday. Mr. Faxon, even at eighty- 
eight years, had a fine tenor voice. For 
over seventy years he was a musical leader 
of the Ovid and Duplain M. E. churches, 
and was aso choir leader at the Bay View 
Chautauqua. 





Soprano and Violinist Enjoying Success 
in Kansas and Missouri 


Cuicaco, Feb. 27.—Virginia Listemann, 
soprano, and her father, Bernhard Liste- 
mann, violinist, are making a concert tour 
of Kansas and Missouri, under the direc- 
tion of Iris Pendleton of the Philharmonic 
Booking Agency of Wichita, Kans., with 
‘rank H. Waller at the piano. Their pro- 
gram contains Bazzini’s “Italian Fantasie,” 
the Adagio and Finale from Paginini’s 
Concerto No. 1 and hubay’s “Scénes de la 
Czarda,” all played by Mr. Listemann, and 
Miss Listemann presents several songs 
dedicated to her by Frank Waller and 
Samuel Bollinger, an aria from Puccini's 
“La Bohéme,” Strauss’s “Standchen” and 
Arditi’s “Il Bacio,” which she gives in daz- 
zling fashion. She has a group also of 
delightful little songs, Ronald’s “Down in 
the Forest,” Liza Lehmann’s “The Guard- 
ian Angel,” “Honeysuckle” by Chadwick, 
and Mrs. H. H. A. Beach’s “Baby.” 

The first week’s concerts were 
mously successful. 


DELLA THAL 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Studio, 420 Fine Arts Building 
Home Address, 620 Addison St., Chicago 


Leontine de Ahna 


CON TRALTO—Concert—_Recital—instruction 
Teacher of Voice Culture at the Institute of Musical Art 
RESIDENCE STUDIO - - - + HOTEL ENDICOTT, WEW YORK 
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RUDOLPH. ENGBERG 


’Phone, Lincoln 453 


454 WRIGHTWOOD AVE., CHICAGO 
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THE OLDEST IN AMERICA 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD 
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Pianos 
CHICKERING & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1823 BOSTON, U.S.A. 














Ghe Baldwin Piano 


Grand Prix Paris 1900. The Grand Prize St. Louis 1904 


Beautiful quality of tone, with a charm of its own. 
Distinguished by great durability. 


Che Galdwin Company 


142 West 4th Street, CINCINNATI 











VERET? 
PIANO 
One of the three great 


Pianos of the World 


The John Church Company 
Cincinnati New York Chicago 
Owners of 
The Everett Piano Co, Boston 


























Henry F. Miller 
PIANOS 


Henry F. Miller @ Sons Piano Co. 
BOSTON 








mmmment For Sixty Years 


HAZELTON 


PIANO 


has stood for the highest in piano construction 


HAZELTON BROS. 


66-68 University Place New York 

















The Acme of Artistic Attainment 
The Strich & Zeidler Piano 
A Favorite in Musical Circles 


Factory and Offices: 
140th Street and Robbins Avenue NEW YORK CITY 











4 Are considered by expert 
judges to be the finest now 
made. They contain more 
valuable improvements thaa 
all others. 


Warerooms: 
27 Union Square 


New York 


Send for Illustrated 
Art Catalogue 


Grand and Juberted Grand 


Pianos 














BUSH & LANE 


PIANOS 


Are made to satisfy the 
MUSICIAN, SINGER and MUSIC LOVER 


BUSH & LANE PIANO CO., HOLLAND, MICH. 
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represents the higher-ideals in 


PIANO AND PLAYER PIANO 
CONSTRUCTION 
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KURT ZMAN Pianos 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMAN & CO., Makers, °° $3,3q3 ** 
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Federal Printing Co., New York. 
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